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AIR CONTROL 
for VAUXHALL MOTORS 





























In their factories at Luton and at Dunstable 
Vauxhall Motors Ltd have installed a 
considerable amount of ACI plant and 
equipment. There you will find ACI dust 
and fume control, ACI filters, and over one 
hundred ACI heavy duty fans—all making 
their contribution towards quality control, 
speedier production and better working 
conditions. 

All over the world ACI plant is supplying 
better air for every type and size of project. 
In all air treatment matters ACI’s experi- 
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RUISLIP - MIDDLESEX - RUISLIP 4066 


LONDON - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER 
NEWCASTLE - GLASGOW 


dust and fume control - air filtration 
air conditioning industrial fans for . 
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Wire Fencing of all Types 


Woodworking and Joinery 
Sheet Metal Fabrication 
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i! 
Through the RADIO TIMES you reach the Smiths who want to 
keep up with the Joneses and the Joneses who want to keep up 
with the Smiths. At least 23 million people, in over 8} million* 
households, read it every week, 9 days a week—from Friday to 
the following Saturday. They’re waiting to read your advertising 
—and willing to act on it too! Time and again it’s been proved 
that every £ worth of advertising in the RADIO TIMES brings in 
more replies and more orders than a £ worthin any other advertis- 
ing medium. That’s pulling power, that is! Do you want it to pull 
for you? Then get your advertising agent to put the RADIO 
TIMES on the schedule. 


Sell THROUGH the RADIO TIMES 


% CERTIFIED A.B.C. WEEKLY NET SALES JAN.-DEC. 1956— 


8,991,578 








All enquiries to: HEAD OF ADVERTISEMENT DEPT., BBC PUBLICATIONS, 35 MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET. LONDON, W.1. 
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2,300 Degrees of Experience 


IG FIGURES in Fahrenheit may not mean much 

to many of us. Minus 300 degrees means more 
than ten times colder than that winter last year when 
the car broke down ten miles from home. 2,000 degrees 
means some twenty times hotter than that day last 
summer when the tarmacadam pavement actually 
bubbled. That’s as far as we can, or want to, go. Temp- 
eratures like those are best left to people like Newalls. 


These figures of minus 300°F to over 2,000°F do, in 
fact, represent the wide horizon of temperatures with- 
in which Newalls work. For more than fifty years, heat 
—and its control—has been a Newalls speciality, and 
during that time a wide range of materials has been 
produced to offer effective insulation for every need 
within this temperature range. 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD 


Newalls (Reg’d Brand) 85% Magnesia, Nicosil, 
Newtempheit, E.H.T., Amosite Asbestos and New- 
parex and Nonpareil insulating bricks provide every 
form of heat control; Nonpareil corkboard provides 
cold insulation to meet all requirements ; Paxtiles, 
Paxboard, Paxfelt, Paxmarine and Sprayed ‘ Limpet’ 
Asbestos provide sound and thermal insulation com- 
bined with fire protection. 

But there’s much more to Newalls than the manu- 
facture of materials to control extreme temperatures. 
There’s a wealth of knowledge and practical experience 
to go into every contract Newalls handle. There’s a 
know-how which you can use to advantage if you have 
any trouble in keeping heat—and cold—in their proper 
places, and making them work to the last degree. To 
seek Newalls advice will cost you nothing. 


- Washington « Co. Durham 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 


Offices and depots at LONDON, GLASGOW. MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM, 


BELFAST, BRISTOL, AND CARDIFF. 


AGENTS AND VENDORS IN MOST MARKETS ABROAD. 
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PRODUCTS: 


Pig Iron; Billet, Slab Sheet Bar; Bar, 
Shape, Wire Rod, Rail, Hoop, Plate, 
Hot Rolled Sheet, Cold Rolled Sheet, 
Galvanised Sheet and By-Products. 


FUJI IRON « STEEL CO.,LTD. 


NIHONBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 
Cable: STEELFUJI TOKYO 














To 
remind you... 


that if you have a vacancy to fill, junior or 
senior, skilled or unskilled, you should get in 
touch with The Officers’ Association. This 
organisation is an Employment Bureau, and 
it has on its books much promising material. 
If The Officers’ Association introduces a man, 
you may be sure that he is a candidate of 
complete integrity, potentially suited for that 
particular job, and well worth interviewing. 
Next time you have any vacancy whatsoever, 
why not first try The Officers’ Association ? 
Ring them at ABBey 2556, or write to 
Dept. P.2, The Officers’ Association, 
Windsor House, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
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problems in management: 


Maintaining quality of product 


Quality control can be a difficult problem in 
manufacturing. Or it can be a routine opera- 
tion that causes little or no concern. Your own 
quality control depends upon the uniform 
quality of the material you purchase from 
others. Dow latex is a good example. 


Manufacturers know that every can of paint 
must be of consistently high quality. Dow 
makes certain they can depend on uniformity 
of the basic material — latex. 


Continuous batch testing with the latest scien- 
tific equipment is just one of the many ways 
in which Dow assures dependable quality. This 
uniformity has helped latex claim much of the 
credit for the rapid increase in paint sales. 
Painters like it because it’s fast and easy to 
apply, has beauty, wears well and is easily 
washed. 


Whether you are using latex in the manufac- 
ture of paint, paper or textiles, make sure your 
high standards are maintained. Get in touch 
with your local Dow representative or the 
nearest Dow branch office for your latex re- 
quirements. 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 


R. W. GREEFF & CO. LTD., Garrard House 
31/45, Gresham St., London, E.C. 2 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED « Zurich, Switzerland 
Tokyo, Japan + Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowintal 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED + Montevideo, Uruguay 
Mexico, D.F. * Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowpanam 
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PROPOSALS... 


for 
DESULPHURIZATION 
PLANT 


proposal from the Kellogg International 
Corporation is the solution and recom- 
mendation to a specific problem confronting 
executives and engineers charged with super- 
vising large capital expenditure for petroleum 
refineries and petrochemical plants. KIC 
proposals often require hundreds of engin- 
eering man hours to prepare and contain 
economic studies, process schemes, estimates 
of labour and material, engineering and con- 
struction schedules and other technical data. 
Of equal importance—Kellogg International 
Corporation proposals embody the experi- 
ence and knowledge of a world-wide organization, which has been actively participating in 
engineering and construction for the petroleum and petrochemical industries since their inception. 
When planning a capital investment in these fields, a Kellogg International Corporation proposal 
is usually the most economic approach to solving your problems. 


Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG HOUSE CHANDOS STREET, CAVENDISH SQ. LONDON « WI! 


SOCIETE KELLOGG - PARIS 

THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD +: TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION -§ NEW YORK 
COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA «+ RIO DE JANEIRO 
COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA «+ CARACAS 


SUBSIDIARIES OF 
THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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THE HOME OF WALPAMUR PAINTS 













































































Aerial view of 
Walpamur works, Darwen 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT 


ae is the just reward of careful planning, the incentive to higher achievement and the 
inspiration of progress. 

In the world of paint, The Walpamur Company Limited of Darwen, Lancashire, stands supreme. 
Walpamur products consistently fulfil the ever-growing demand for decorative and industrial paints to meet 
continually changing conditions and today the range provides paints, enamels, varnishes and industrial 
finishes for every conceivable need, all of the same superbly high quality as Walpamur Water Paint and 
Duradio Enamel Paint. 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 
DARWEN & LONDON 


Depots and Branches throughout the country 
Factories in 
ENGLAND °: EIRE + CANADA 
SOUTH AFRICA » AUSTRALIA 
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No Peace in Palestine 


his people’s enemies, has had to turn about and face the anger 

of the people themselves. From January 22nd to March Ist 
he had fought a dogged rearguard action to get, in return for giving 
up the two captured strips of land left in his hands outside Israel, 
concrete gains for Israel’s future security and its future communi- 
cations. But when in the end he had to agree to withdraw his 
invading forces, he still had no concrete guarantees, but only “ hopes 
and expectations,” to show. It is true that the hope and expectations 
have the explicit approval of the President of the United States ; 
but the President in his letter of March 2nd, the document which 
finally clinched the decision to order a withdrawal, spoke as the friend, 
not merely of Israel, but “ of all the countries of the area.” 

Most of those countries are Israel’s bitter enemies ; and the United 
States is in course of embarking on a concerted diplomatic action in 
the Middle East designed to win their friendship in order to steer 
them clear of the influence of Soviet Russia. This is the overriding 
general aim of American policy ; and though the pursuit of it in the 
Arab world takes forms that Britain cannot be expected to like, in the 
world at large we have reason to be thankful that it is being resolutely 
pursued. Mr Dulles, the chief executant of that policy, has made it 
clear that in his eyes such local questions as the security of Israel’s 
frontiers, navigation in the Gulf of Aqaba, and even the control of the 
Suez Canal, are of minor importance in the world struggle against 
communist power. The rift that opened last summer between London 
and Washington and the contest of wills between Washington and 
Tel Aviv have both reflected this difference of proportions ; so, 
curiously enough, did the tragedy of errors with Cairo over the 
financing of the Aswan Dam. It is, in fact, a standard and recurring 
problem of American policy: how to persuade the governments of 
smaller countries to accept that their national concerns are secondary. 

Mr Ben-Gurion, in wresting a vote of confidence from the Knesset 
after the decision to withdraw, stressed the “ informal promises” he 
had received, presumably from Washington, about the future of Gaza 
and the free use of the Gulf of Aqaba. But the United States govern- 
ment itself has been categorical that there are no promises that cannot 
be read in the documents that are public: the American note to Israel 
of February 11th, Mr Lodge’s statement to the United Nations General 
Assembly on March rst, and President Eisenhower’s personal letter 
of March 2nd to Mr Ben-Gurion. The first of these documents was 
evasive on the vital points ; the second nearly shocked the Israelis into 
calling off the withdrawal altogether ; the third, Mr Eisenhower’s 
letter, simply avoided the pitfalls of detail by being wholly and frankly 
general in its terms. 

In sum, Mr Ben-Gurion can count it a gain that he has forced the 
issue of the Arab blockade and boycott of Israel into the open as issues 
of international law and conduct by which, as everyone must now 


l IKE earlier prophets of Israel, Mr Ben-Gurion, having scourged 
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realise, peace in the Middle East is likely to 
stand or fall. He cannot with any certainty count 
the entry of the United Nations Emergency Force 
into Gaza and Sinai as a gain for Israel—since 
the force has gone there, not to protect Israeli rights, 
but simply to get the invaders out. Its presence 
becomes a gain, and not only for Israel, if the force 
stays there indefinitely after Egypt has recovered its 
damaged military strength, and if it assumes, among 
its other functions, that of restraining Egypt from hostile 
acts. There is no evidence whatever that a spontaneous 
majority can be found for that positive purpose in 
the General Assembly. In the last analysis, this new 
role can only be imposed on the United Nations against 
the preferences of its members—and probably by 
nothing less than the declared Israeli readiness to go 
to war again if the United Nations hands over Gaza to 
Egypt, or if the Egyptians again close the straits of 
Tiran. 

Israel’s successful invasion of Sinai has given weight 
to any declarations that its government may make in 
that sense. It is indeed a sad reflection that this should 
now be the principal stabilising factor in a region which 
has occupied the peacemaking energies of the United 
Nations for, off and on, ten years, but it is so. This 
is the balance-sheet, too, of the triple military adventure 
of October. France has cut its losses and returned to 
its Algerian preoccupation. Britain, as a consequence 
of its own folly, has retired for the present into 
an inactive part, its influence in the vital lands of oil 
transit—Egypt, Jordan, Syria and Lebanon—obliter- 
ated. Israel remains ready to fight again. 


* 


None of the Arab countries has made the slightest 
concession or declared any readiness to modify the 
boycott of Israel ; Egypt has not renounced belligerent 
rights against Israel or accepted any qualification of 
possession or sovereign rights in the Suez Canal, the 
Gulf of Aqaba, or anywhere else. American attention 
is now focused on the Middle East, and American 
diplomacy will become more active there than it has 
ever been in the past. But American diplomacy will 
be handicapped in handling the internal disputes of 
the Middle East by the danger that any Arab country 
that feels itself aggrieved may look to Russia for support. 

Pacified only in the most superficial sense, the Middle 
East remains dangerous and unstable. The pipelines 
and the Suez Canal may soon reopen now, but Britain 
and most of Europe must continue to harbour the 
fear that their oil supplies may again be interrupted. 
And, since all the conditions of disunion, pent-up 
violence, juridical obscurity, and high strategic stakes 
exist in the Middle East, the world cannot rest free 
from the worse menace of a chain reaction that might 
lead to world war. Uno, with patience, skill, and the 
application of sedatives, may keep the danger damped 
down and provide a welcome interval of peace and quiet, 
but because of the disunity and conflicts of its members 
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it can probably not do more. A working arrangement 
between the United States and Russia might remove 
the danger, but that is still far off. Only one other hope 
remains : that the Middle Eastern countries might 
compose their own conflicts. 


* * * 


The Arab states have won a diplomatic victory, in 
the teeth of Israel’s military strength and their own 
total military weakness, by securing the Israeli with- 
drawal (in itself both right and necessary) without them- 
selves renouncing tke blockade, the boycott, or the state 
of war—without, that is, accepting ‘a Palestine settle- 
ment in any shape or form. A settlement—recog- 
nition ; the juridical acceptance of frontiers ; the drop- 
ping of the boycott and the renunciation of belligerency 
—was the highest Israeli war aim. None of it has been 
achieved ; instead, the United Nations is saddled once 
more with supervising a patched-up truce. 

Some Arabs realise that this precarious state of things 
is not in their interest, and that the pan-Arab movement 
need not necessarily, or always, be dominated by hatred 
of Israel. The existing convention in the Arab world 
is against them ; to admit to such views is a form of 
treason. President Nasser himself has consolidated his 
hold on Arab sentiment by accepting the convention, 
which at the outset of his rule in Egypt had seemed to 
make little appeal to him. But if security is denied to 
Israel it is denied, equally, to Israel’s Arab neighbours. 
By merely keeping alive the dream of a counter-crusade 
which will one day remove the state of Israel from the 
map, the Arabs keep alive and foster in Israel the very 
characteristics that they fear: Old Testament irre- 
dentism, the military virtues, the implacable Zionist 
spirit, and the watchfulness of a beleaguered force ready 
to anticipate any blow before it is struck. 

Egypt can no more benefit by keeping this spirit alive 
than by the other malignant aspect of pan-Arab 
nationalism in its existing form: the shutting of doors 
and turning away from the West. On the contrary, 
Egypt, for its own stability and the good of its people, 
needs a period of conciliation, with quiet on the fron- 
tiers, a relief from military urgency, the Suez Canal 
working profitably on terms that Egypt and the users 
can accept, trade flowing between the Nile delta and 
the western trading countries, and a return to develop- 
ment and improvement at home. Emotions have gone 
too far for an Egyptian government to make peace with 
Israel at one stroke, but President Nasser could begin 
now by accepting a breathing-space. He could set 
about gradually opening the doors that have been 
closed, and allowing the Egyptians and the Arabs a 
relief from the burden of high national tension. So 
relieved, they might in time come to see peace in 
Palestine as a good thing to be sought, not a danger 
to be fought against. To set such a course President 
Nasser would need to begin to lead his country instead 
of following his extremists ; he would have to be ready, 
as Mr Ben-Gurion has been, to confront anger at home. 
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F Weviemteaye gd bill is expected shortly to make 
permanent the power to apply hire purchase con- 
trols, if not the present controls themselves. It will be 
worth having a careful debate about it. It is being 
widely alleged that the most successful cuts in demand 
in the past eighteen months have been achieved by 
these and other measures “on the fringe of planning ”’ ; 
and the sharp increase in motor sales since hire 
purchase controls on them were relaxed in December is 
being taken as proof that these weapons must not only 
be among the last to be abandoned when balance of pay- 
ments stability is being restored, but must be regarded 
as a regular part of the Treasury’s armoury. How far is 
this argument justified ? 

The chief consequence of tight hire purchase controls, 
since their imposition in 1955, has been to ensure that 
the cut in demand that has taken place has fallen largely 
on cars and other consumer durables, instead of on 
other parts of the economy. This was deliberate, in so 
far as these particular demands were regarded as 
putting a special strain on scarce resources and on the 
balance of payments. But the effect has been that the 
cut in demand has occurred in those industries that were 
expanding most rapidly up to 1955, instead of in the 
industries which up to then (in a free market) had 
seemed most meet to decline, like cotton. 

The short-term reasons why it seemed desirable 
that the cut should be diverted in this way must 
be accepted. Hire purchase represents internal 
“consumption,” which all postwar Chancellors have 
learned (and with justice) to regard as the first thing 
that should be cut; many of the goods that are 
bought on hire purchase are either goods that could 
be exported or are made by workers who could find 
other employment in similar export trades ; they also 
absorb a lot of scarce steel. But one truth must never 
be forgotten. It is that these short-term arguments, 
whatever their worth, still do not vitiate the long-term 
principle that specific controls, applied to forms of 
demand that bureaucrats find inconvenient, are much 
less desirable than general disinflation, based on con- 
sumers’ preferences. And one of the reasons why hire 
purchase controls are liable to be used too much in 
modern Britain, in defiance of this principle, is that 
they happen to accord too well with certain parts of 
the mistaken attitudes of both political parties. Socially, 
some Tories still need to be told that the pre-1955 
tendency for better-off members of the working class to 
increase their spending on cars, television sets and 
washing machines—at the expense of pools and pubs— 
was not a bad thing ; it was a very good one. And, 
economically, many Socialists need to be told that when 
demand runs ahead of productive resources in particular 
industries, this does not provide a long-term case for 
perpetually restricting demand in those industries ; it, 


On the Fringe of Planning 


in fact, provides a case for attracting more resources 
into them. 

Both these points were made in The Economist when 
new hire purchase controls were imposed in 1955. 
Experience since then has surely confirmed the long- 
term social argument, and strengthened the long-term 
economic one. When resources have moved as a 
result of hire purchase controls, they have usually 
moved out of the industries which—if one believes in an 
expanding economy, and takes one’s line about ihe likely 
future course of British expansion from American 
experience—should soon want those resources back 
again. Much more frequently, however, since producers 
of motors and other durables have until lately been 
prosperous and believe that they will be prosperous 
again, employers have held on to their men by institut- 
ing three- or four-day working weeks. In so far as the 
major diversionary effect of hire purchase controls has 
been to ensure that the cut in working hours has 
taken place in the most uneconomic ways, and in indus- 
tries where workers’ earnings and marginal productivity 
were previously highest, they hardly seem to have been 
on the right fringe of planning. 


* 


Moreover, since the money that consumers would 
otherwise have spent on hire purchased goods is freed 
to chase other things, the controls do not bring about 
any lasting cut in total demand. It is of the essence of 
these controls, like other physical controls, that they do 
not reduce consumers’ total and eventual purchasing 
power by one penny. But there is a complicating factor 
here. When a hire purchase contract is opened, the 
purchaser pays out a small part of his disposable income 
but makes an immediate demand upon a greater volume 
of real resources ; later, when he is paying the rest of 
the purchase price, and (because of interest charges) 
slightly more than the original purchase price, he makes 
no demand upon any new resources at all—and the 
instalment payments are, in fact, counted in the national 
income figures as savings. Thus an increase in hire 
purchase contracts leads to a more than proportionate 
immediate increase in consumer demand, and this is 
followed by a natural—and slightly more than offsetting 
—fall in consumer demand later on. Thus, when hire 
purchase becomes an important factor in an economy, 
it sets up a minor trade cycle of its own. 

What the imposition of hire purchase controls in 
1955, and their strengthening in 1956, have done is to 
intensify a downward swing of that cycle ; 1956 was 
likely to have been a quiescent year for hire purchase 
anyway, and it is partly because of this that some of the 
figures now being quoted to show the “success” of the 
controls last year can be misleading ; 19§7 is likely, by 
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the same token, to be a year of increasing new contracts, 
and if the controls were removed, the increase in new 
contracts—and the more than proportionate increase 
in demand that they would bring—would be greater 
than the economy could afford this year. There is now 
so much water stored behind the dam. This, surely, 
suggests the shape that the new bill should take. 

It is desirable to be dogmatic about this. There are 
certain types of control—such as prohibitions on hire 
purchase companies raising new capital on loans— 
which must be wrong. Why discriminate against some- 
thing that is socially valuable ? There are others—such 
as limitations on minimum deposits and maximum 
periods of repayment—which are bad only when they 
are applied (as they were in 1955 and in a strengthened 
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form in 1956) in such a way as to amount to virtual 
prohibitions on certain types of transaction. What is 
needed is not a bill to give the Government powers but 
to define which, and within what limits, are the legiti- 
mate controls ; they should be used, when they have to 
be used, like Bank rate—gradually and at no stage 
amounting to prohibition. If the Government intro- 
duced a bill on these lines, it should command support. 
If—as one rather suspects—it introduces legislation 
designed to make stiff restrictions on hire purchase 
a normal, instead of an emergency, feature of our 
inflation-minded economy, then Tory backbenchers 
(who ought to be opposed to specific controls) and the 
Labour party (which once called hire purchase controls 
“class legislation ”) should stand ready to make a fuss. 


A Ministry on Which the Sun Sets 


HANA joined the Commonwealth this week as its 
ninth member state, and its first with a black 
African government. The celebrations in Accra, to 
which every country on either side of the iron curtain 
sent representatives, have demonstrated the genuineness 
—though not the arduousness—of the British effort to 
turn colonies into self-governing states. Ghana leads a 
new round of promotions. Has the time not come to 
start making changes in the dual organisation in 
London which deals with an expanding Commonwealth 
and a contracting colonial empire ? Sooner or later the 
Colonial Office will have to be wound up. Might it not 
be as well, it is being asked, to recognise that the 
Colonial Office’s present and most honourable function 
is to work itself out of a job ; and to transfer responsi- 
bility for the emergent, and even pre-emergent, Com- 
monwealth countries to the Commonwealth Relations 
Office ? 

The timetable, after all, is getting filled in. It is true 
that it is not possible to run one’s eye down the list of 
thirty-odd colonies of every size and sort, and set a date 
for independence day against each. The only positive 
fixture after Ghana is Malaya, for next August. But it 
is clear that there will be strong pressure for the transfer 
of other territories to the CRO even this year. The 
dividing line between dependence and independence is 
getting very thin. Thus both the Eastern and Western 
Regions of Nigeria are expected to become independent 
this year, and though, in default of the Northern Region 
following suit, this will not automatically confer full 
independence on Nigeria as such, the handling of its 
affairs at a “ higher level ” than the Colonial Office may 
well be put forward as a compromise in the delicate 
constitutional negotiations in May. The Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland is also asking for “ higher 
status,” though the remaining limit on its sovereignty 
lies in Colonial Office responsibility for the protectorates 
of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland ; the Federation 
itself comes under the CRO already. When the 


Federation of the West Indies is completed next year, 
it too will at first not be fully sovereign, but it is already 
evident that it will demand higher status than that of a 
territory for which the Colonial Office has formal 
responsibility. Again, though control over the base at 
Singapore is to be secured to Britain, the Singapore 
delegation now in London may well bargain for a degree 
of independence which will involve transfer from the 
Colonial Office to the CRO. All these countries expect 
a change. 


* 


At the beginning of this week the Colonial Office was 
formally responsible for territories with a combined 
population of about 80 million. Ghana and Malaya will 
subtract only 12 million of these ; but if all the countries 
demanding higher status, mentioned above, were added 
(and including Malta, which may go to the Home Office) 
the population of territories left within the Colonial 
Office orbit by 1959 would be only 25 to 30 million. 
This would be shrinkage indeed. All that would then 
be left in the way of sizeable territories would be East 
Africa ; the rest would be small enclaves and some 
hundreds of islands dispersed in every ocean. Even 
from this reduced colonial dominion, Sierra Leone, 
Uganda and perhaps Mauritius might be removed by 
the early 1960s. Before then, the future of Cyprus, as 
one of the Mediterranean fortress-colonies will, it must 
be assumed, be settled—and what British control is 
exercised is more likely to be done through the CRO or 
Foreign Office than the Colonial Office. There is 
not much time to take decisions about the future of the 
Colonial Office before it becomes a mere shell of its 
present active self. This has not escaped attention in the 
Colonial Office itself, but the difficulties are consider- 
able, and could too easily prevent anything being done. 

The principal difficulty in the way of an early amal- 
gamation between the Colonial and Commonwealth 
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Relations Offices is that the two departments claim that 
they need different types of expertise. The Colonial 
Office probably feels that its activity in preparing 
colonies for independence makes any immediate merger 
almost impossible. For the next year or more, it says 
with some force, no single minister could perform both 
the functions of negotiating the independence of a whole 
series of colonies and then making them feel at home 
in the Commonwealth family. Latter-day dominions 
are giving more trouble at their birth than earlier 
ones ; there is a case for separate specialists to deal with 
the prenatal and antenatal crises. Nor is the CRO 
inclined to minimise the arduousness of its own special 
task. Its functions are entirely different from those of 
the Colonial Office ; but though they are essentially 
diplomatic, it thinks of them as diplomatic to a point 
of delicacy that the Foreign Office hardly dreams of. 
To send out the telegrams, to see that everyone is kept 
informed—the telegrams went on flowing to the 
Commonwealth throughout the Suez crisis—to keep the 
party together without treading on anyone’s toes, is the 
CRO’s speciality; it argues that it is simply not 
equipped to supply and control a cadre of administrators 
and technicians, to deal in constitutional change, to lay 
on financial and other aid for development. It is highly 
reluctant to take on the affairs of any colony until it has 
set hard as an independent state. 


* 


Up to a point—but only up to a point—these argu- 
ments are cogent. Yet the CRO administers Bechuana- 
land, Basutoland and Swaziland like colonies ; there 
seems no reason why it could not temporarily carry 
semi-colonial functions vis-a-vis Northern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland or Northern Nigeria. If it did, the final 
transition of these territories might be eased. To the 
practical administrator it is false to make a sharp division 
where independence falls. There is a graduated scale 
of degrees of independence from the most colonial of 
colonies to the most republican of sovereign Common- 
wealth states. After independence, Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare has to be replaced by the Colombo 
Plan or something like it (there will have to be some 
new sort of Commonwealth finance corporation or co- 
ordinating committee soon); but the administrators 
stay on for some time, the technicians even increase. 
The new independent ministers find themselves telling 
their sovereign parliaments just what are the real limits 
on sovereign freedom of action in the modern world. 

Nevertheless, the CRO has practical reasons for 
arguing that there must be a formal break between the 
last of the colonial stages of a country’s development 
and the first of the stages of adult nationhood. One of 
these is the reluctance of the existing Commonwealth 
countries to have anything to do with Britain qua 
colonial power, to seem to condone colonialism by 
accepting a colony as a partner in their company. It 
remains to be seen if the partial exception made for 
Rhodesia would form a precedent even for Nigeria. To 
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press for a premature transfer to the CRO might merely 
provoke a request from India (perhaps even from 
Canada) to have its affairs handled by the Foreign Office 
—which is, indeed, an issue sure to be posed, though 
it would be a disadvantage to incoming Commonwealth 
states. “Near dominions” may desire to be 
upgraded, but existing dominions do not want the CRO 
to be diluted. 


It might have been far easier to have overcome this 
difficulty if the original proposals for a Commonwealth 
civil service had been imaginatively carried out—if the 
Commonwealth countries had been prepared to send 
more technicians and administrators of their own to 
serve the colonies in their transitional stages. Even so, 
there is no reason at all why, with the example of Ghana 
to go by, Commonwealth member states should not be 
asked to join with Britain in overcoming the last 
obstacles to the independence of so many emergent 
territories in the next few years. Put rightly, the 
request would be hard to refuse. 


The first objective should surely be to bring as many 
new territories as possible into relations with the CRO 








The Overseas Service 


Few topics have been more thoroughly winnowed and 
sifted than . . . our present quarrel with China. ... There 
can be no doubt that our diplomatic representatives abroad 
ought to be chosen with the utmost care and from the 
most pure and single-minded motives. They should be 
selected from the most firm, temperate, prudent, cour- 
ageous and conciliatory men the country can afford. The 
more distant the station and the more peculiar the people 
in question, the more anxiously conscientious should be 
the selection—since greater qualifications are required 
and wider latitude of discretion must be given. ‘There 
can be no doubt, unfortunately, that this rule has not 
always—nor generally—been followed. Further, it is true 
that our usual wise and chivalrous custom of backing the 
remonstrances and ratifying the proceedings of our repre- 
sentatives in all quarters of the world, may occasionally 
induce these gentlemen to act with undue peremptoriness 
and precipitation, and virtually bestow upon them a power 
of getting us into disputes and keeping us in hot water, 
which, rightly and constitutionally, should be vested in 
the deliberate decision of the Home Government alone. 
But after allowing the fullest weight to these pleas, it still 
remains undeniable that the disavowal or the discounten- 
ancing of our diplomatic representatives in remote places 
(whether they be naval men or civilians) is a practice 
fraught with danger of the gravest nature, and should only 
be done in the rarest cases and on the clearest grounds. 
..+- On the weight which their representations 
and remonstrances carry with them may at any moment 
depend the lives and property of British citizens and the 
honour of the British flag and name. We do not say 
that rash and headstrong envoys—if any such have been, 
unhappily, sent out—should in all cases be sustained and 
backed ; but we do say that before we decide upon such a 
questionable and perilous proceeding as disclaiming and 
recalling them, the evidence of their injustice and indis- 
cretion should be very clear, very strong, and indisputably 
complete. 


The Economist 


March 7, 1867 
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by agreement. What then remains of the Colonial 
Office should certainly be renamed ; it should indeed 
be renamed at once, for the name does not describe its 
modern functions, and perpetuates prejudice needlessly. 
By 1960, or not very long afterwards, the Ministry for 
Overseas (or Associated ?) Territories could be a 
fairly small office, dealing with the remaining colonies 
and those smaller ex-colonies that, for reasons of 
defence and economy, wanted Britain to continue to 
represent them abroad. The number could be cut 
down if existing groupings could be widened—for 
instance if Malaya could federate with Sarawak and 
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Borneo, British Guiana with the West Indies. Somali- 
land might go in with a greater Somalia ; the Gambia 
might merge with an independent Senegal ; in a variety 
of ways, and by means of reciprocal rights, however, 
traditional ties could be maintained. 

This is looking ahead and disposing of difficulties very 
lightly. But it is necessary to. look ahead and see beyond 
difficulties. The department that needs strengthen- 
ing is the CRO, and perhaps it is the department that 
should now do most of the forward thinking. Ghana 
is not just a milestone ; it is the point of no return for 
both ministries. 





Preparatory School 


Bs peer drive slowly pending repairs to the drive ” 

read the weather-stained notice at the gates of 
the preparatory school. The board had obviously been 
there for years. But the school itself—a country house 
in Edwardian-Jacobean—was well kept ; its lawns were 
mown, its yew hedges clipped, its huge cedars carefully 


tended and majestic. Within, the parquet was well 
polished, the paint new enough, and the panelling in 
good repair. “We can just about afford to keep it 
decent,” said the headmaster, “but the cost of 
maintaining a place like this, even at this standard, 
is formidable. For last term alone the bill was 
£1,000.” 

Maintenance, he went on to explain, is not the only 
rising cost which embarrasses his, as well as many other, 
“prep schools.” In the last two or three years the 
staff have become much more expensive. “To get 
masters worth having we have to pay as much as the 
state schools pay their teachers,” he said, as if masters 
and teachers were of quite different species: 

It’s true that by and large we aren’t competing for the 
same people. Prep school masters are almost always 
ex-public schoolboys. But obviously if the gap 
between prep school salaries and the Burnham scale 
got too wide we should find it very difficult to get 
anybody. 
It is difficult enough now. For every post that is adver- 
tised there are plenty of applications, but nearly all 
these are from people whom a good prep school would 
not look at. This school, like others outside the state 
system, does not expect any training in the technique 
of teaching from masters, although mistresses are 
nearly always Froebel-trained. But it does want men 
with some sort of degree. Most prep schools, it is true, 
are staffed at the lower end by young men waiting to 
do national service or to go up to a university, or else 
tiding themselves over while they look for something 
else. This is not quite as bad as it sounds ; they are 
good with the games, they can still remember how they 
were taught themselves, and if they are going to a 


university they are usually literate. But the rapid turn- 
over is bad for the youngest forms. 

Young graduates of the “ right type” who are pre- 
pared to make a career in prep schools are hard to find. 
One headmaster whom your correspondent visited said 
that the applicants he had any hope of keeping were 
always over forty ; the post-1948 influx from India and 
of ex-regular officers was a great help. Another head, 
on the other hand, thought that the shortage would not 
get worse. The career prospects for prep school masters 


‘(as well as the schools themselves) are improving, he 


pointed out, now that more and more headmasters are 
salaried. The owners of prep schools do not always 
have a son who wants to inherit the business, and they 
tend to pass on their schools to a board of trustees which 
appoints a headmaster—an arrangement which reduces 
the tax that is payable and does away with the 
suspicion that the headmaster has a vested interest in 
feeding the boys as cheaply as possible. Alternatively, 
a group of old boys or others may be invited to take 
shares in the school as a limited company. And prep 
school teaching will always have its attractions for those 
who like small boys—as well as four months’ holiday 
in the year. It is on the whole a bull point for these 
schools that the staff are there because they like it. 
They do not work by the clock, or hold protest meetings 
about their pension scheme (if any), or see themselves 
as martyrs to the stinginess of an ungrateful community. 
They are delighted with their little world. 

That being so, the prep schools can usually lag a bit 
behind the Burnham scale (though a few exceed it), 
but they cannot escape its upward thrust. Another 
rise in fees seems inevitable. The good prep schools 
do not lack customers—indeed, their waiting lists are 
longer than ever. But parents’ resources are already 
strained. There is an increasing use of endowment 
policies which spread the cost of private education over 
18 years. The headmaster told your correspondent that 
several of his fathers take jobs abroad simply in order 
to earn enough to give their sons this kind of education. 
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Or it may be paid for by grandfather, who may set 
up an educational trust under covenant, or pay a once- 
for-all capital sum to cover five years of preparatory 
schooling. The school transfers this sum to a firm of 
insurance brokers which pays the fees as they fall due. 
The advantages are that grandfather (or anyone else) 
‘ may, if he pays eight years in advance, put down only 
£880 for fees that would otherwise total £1,380 ; and 
that the sum is not liable for death duties. But the 
difference must be paid if the fees go up. Whether the 
next generation of grandfathers will be in a position to 
do this sort of thing is doubtful. 


Grandfather’s money is not the only favourable wind 
that might change. One that will certainly disappear 
is the Bulge, the rush of births that took place after 
the war, in which the upper 
middle and upper classes 
played their modest part. The 
children at the peak of the 
Bulge (such is the jargon) are 
now eleven, so the supply of 
prep school boys will not start 
to decline for another two 
years. 





A development that would 
‘cost the prep schools dear 
would be a change in the 
attitude of prep school type 


parents to the primary 
schools. More and more of 
them are sending their 


children there between the 
ages of five and eight and 
then to a prep school until they are thirteen ; but the 
instinctive middle class attitude is still to regard 
primary schools as places where the children, in classes 
of forty or fifty, learn bad manners for certain and the 
three Rs only with luck. They do not worry because 
none of the staff in the independent system has a 
teacher’s training certificate; they are only mildly 
enthusiastic about arts and crafts ; and they care not at 
all for “ free activity.” They are not in the least moved 
by educationists’ indictments of the “ straitjacket of 
examinations,” and are not afraid that their children 
will have nervous breakdowns at the thought of taking 
the common entrance examination for the public 
schools. 


f 
Dmo dale 6 


But it would become less worth while to pay £300 
a year for four years if something nearly as good could 
be had free. In the next few years the primary schools 
should greatly improve. The Bulge is beginning to 
move out of them now, and their classes will be shrink- 
ing—although at 35 the average primary school class 
is still three times as big as that of the prep school. 
The new primary schools have buildings and equip- 
ment that the prep schools cannot emulate. One big 
advantage, however, will remain: the prep school 
curriculum with its Latin and Greek, its Mathematics 
and French, fits on to the public school curriculum. 
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Even that might change. What if the public schools 
were to adapt themselves to take boys direct from the 
primary schools ? Those schools which already get 
boys from state schools find that after about a year they 
can cope with the ordinary curriculum ; at an age when 
they can learn much faster they soon catch up with all 
the Latin, Greek, Algebra and French that their con- 
temporaries acquired in their prep school years. 


The public schools might go further. Many of them 
are worried because such people as clergymen, dons and 
civil servants cannot afford ten years of schooling at an 
average of £350 per year per son. They are also sensi- 
tive to accusations about a “class education,” and 
apprehensive about their future under a Labour govern- 
ment. Sooner or later, therefore, they may decide to 
ditch their old friends, and to 
take boys at eleven, instead of 
at thirteen or fourteen. It 
would be a most difficult and 
reluctant adaptation, but all 
the same, it might come, and 
if it did the prep schools 
would lose their raison d’étre. 

It would then be a case of 
the survival of the fittest. A 
weeding-out of the least satis- 
factory schools is already 
going on, for each year two 
or three prep schools go out 
of business, and the process 
may be slightly hastened from 
next September when Part 
III of the Education Act 
comes into force. This provides for the compulsory 
registration and inspection of all independent schools ; 
henceforth a school which is not recognised as efficient 
will be branded in a way that it is not at present, 
when independent schools voluntarily apply to 
be inspected. The 480 schools that are members of the 
Incorporated Association of Preparatory Schools are 
supposed to be “ recognised ” as a condition of member- 
ship—although they are not immediately expelled if 
recognition is withdrawn. Sporadic press revelations— 
about a school staffed entirely by convicted homosexuals, 
or a headmaster starting successive schools on credit 
and flitting when his debts caught up with him—give 
a false impression of the importance of the fringe beyond 
the pale. 


It is rather the dim schools, with poorly qualified staff 
and no triumphs in public school scholarships, that will 
go out of business. It is not hard, on the other hand, 
to guess which schools will survive. The lists of 
scholarship winners in the Public Schools Year Book 
show the same prep schools appearing again and again. 
They will survive anything short of a complete abolition 
of the public schools. They will do so because they 
are very good schools, and because there will always 
be parents who would rather spend their money on their 
children’s education than on mink and drink. 
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Notes of the 





Week 








Mr Macmillan’s Host 


R MACMILLAN goes to Paris this weekend for the first 

meeting between the prime ministers of the two 
countries since the intervention in Egypt. Arranged before 
M. Mollet went to Washington, the meeting forms part of 
the general attempt to put the vital lines of the Atlantic 
triangle back into shape. On the eve of his own journey 
to Bermuda, Mr Macmillan will naturally want to exchange 
impressions and collate ideas with the French prime 
minister, particularly on the future of the Suez canal. 
Franco-British relations are close, but there is need for 
the two heads of government to clarify their relative 
views on such topics as atomic co-operation and the 
European common market, particularly as it concerns the 
overseas territories. Mr Macmillan will take the opportunity 
to dispel the impression that the wish to cut military com- 
mitments means that Britain is moving away from Europe. 

M. Mollet, with customary exuberance, described his 
American journey as “a complete victory.” Certainly he 
scored a success. Misunderstandings were cleared up, and 
French stock rose in the United States, particularly as, by 
a happy coincidence, M. Pineau, his foreign minister, 
managed to act as an important go-between in the vital 
negotiations between Mr Dulles and Mrs Meir. A closer 
look at the communiqué published at the end of the visit 
does not suggest the French achieved anything substantial: 
the Americans show no inclination to seek western partners 
for their Middle Eastern policy ; and on Algeria the state- 
ment expresses agreement about vague ends, not about the 
means to carry them out. The French success lies more in 
the field of public relations. 

Foreign affairs are not M. Mollet’s only preoccupation. 
While he has been away his finance minister, M. Ramadier, 
has run into parliamentary troubles over price controls and 
over government financial policy. In next week’s general 
debate in the assembly the French government may be 
compelled to define its economic programme. Everybody 
agrees that M. Mollet must make a fresh start in this 
domain, just as he must seize the initiative in Algeria ; but 
nobody seems to know what he can in fact do. 


Welcome, Ghana 


ET there be trumpets, and good advice, for Ghana. 
Congratulations are due equally to Dr Nkrumah and 

the Colonial Office for finding the compromises that enable 
the new state to start life without challenge to its authority 





from the once seccessionist, and still doubtful, minority 
communities. Everything now depends on Dr Nkrumah 
carrying over into the new regime the spirit of accommoda- 
tion that saved the situation in the last days of the old. If 
he is to carry out the big plans for Ghana that he has in 
mind—and to avoid any repetition of the sorrows of Indo- 
nesia and the Sudan—scrupulous care for the rights of the 
minorities will be essential. 

Dr Nkrumah makes it clear that he sees Ghana as 
the rallying point for all Africans still under colonial rule, 
and especially for Africans in South Africa and Rhodesia. 
He has hinted that Ghana’s membership of the Common- 
wealth is conditional, resting on the belief that the 
Commonwealth stands for the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes. This is no doubt a reference to the Suez affair ; it has 
yet to be seen what line, if any, Ghana will take on Kashmir, 
in view of the strong pro-Indian feeling in its ruling classes. 

This is fair enough, though it may introduce some new 
stresses into Commonwealth relations. But Dr Nkrumah 
has shown that he realises the limitations of independence 
for a country with a weak economy. He wants (and may 
still get) a Commonwealth-run substitute for the Colonial 
Development Corporation, and he has shown a new aware- 
ness of the opportunity the country would lose if the 
Volta scheme were finally to fade into thin air. He has also 
made a vague but significant proposal that the sterling area 
should in some way “ insure” Ghana against a prolonged 
depression in cocoa prices, which are now down to £175 a 
ton, a level at which the grower is being supported from the 
reserves piled up in the days of high prices ; those reserves 
would have been higher if part of the cocoa-growers’ money 
had not been spent on development. He emphasises that 
cocoa is a dollar earner. Dr Nkrumah, however, will have 
tc earn any concessions Ghana is to get as an independent 
state, dollar-earner or not. He has now little nuisance- 
value ; to attract investment he must show efficient adminis- 
tration, creditworthiness and ability to keep the country 
together. 


Suez Canal Prospect 


HE Syrian Prime Minister told the Iraq Petroleum 
Company on Wednesday that it could start repairing 
the pumping stations, sabotaged in November by the Syrian 
army, on the Kirkuk-Mediterranean pipeline system. To 
restore the pumps will take a year, but the company can 
by-pass the stations with a week’s work. By that means 
it hopes to restore in as little as ten days a flow of 11 million 
tons of oil a year, as against the normal 25 million tons when 
the pumps are working. 
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As the Egyptian government must have approved the 
Syrian decision, it is presumably ready to permit the reopen- 
ing of the Suez Canal. Mr Dulles said on Tuesday that he 
hoped Egypt’s tendency to “ drag its feet” in this respect 
would now disappear. The removal of the sunken tug Edgar 
Bonnet from the channel will free it for ships up to 10,000 
tons and that should take about a fortnight. Perhaps the 
Israeli withdrawal will, by a kind of political magnetism, 
extract from the tug the explosives which the Egyptians 
declare to be there, but which they are slow to remove. 


While waiting for permission to work on the Edgar 
Bonnet, the UN salvage fleet has apparently been busy with 
other obstacles scheduled for removal later. The canal can 
therefore be fully open by early April instead of early May. 
Oil supplies from the Persian Gulf could then start climbing 
to normal !evels, except for the shortfall of 1,200,000 tons 
a month in the flow through the IPC pipelines. 


This does not mean that political difficulties are at an 
end or that Mr Dulles is right to assume that Egypt will 
not again close the canal to Israeli shipping. Egyptians 
recently come from Egypt are sure he will. 


Going Independent and Left 


M AKING every allowance for Liberals, Welsh Nationalists 
and Independents, the arithmetic of Wednesbury 
and Carmarthen clearly confirms the trend of North 
Lewisham: there is a sizeable revulsion from the Tories, 
and a smaller drift towards Labour. Carmarthen (an 8.3 
per cent swing against a right-wing Liberal, of which the 
Welsh Nationalist picked up 3.7 per cent and Labour the 
4.6 per cent that got Lady Megan Lloyd George in) might 
not be a significant straw by itself. The astonishingly high 
poll (873 per cent) suggests that the rural Welsh take their 
politics with a pre-television, even pre-radio, fervour: in 
such elections personalities, rather than parties, still count. 


But Wednesbury provided the most startling result yet. 
The Conservative share of the vote fell by over 114 per 
cent (a bigger loss than at Tonbridge), but Labour’s share 
rose by less than 2 per cent. Very nearly 10 per cent went 
to an Independent who had his nomination papers signed 
by casual passers-by in the street, mounted virtually no 
campaign, and was regarded by many people as having 
proffered his candidacy partly as a good-natured joke. 
Here, surely, were all the elements making up 
the current political scene: middle-class and artisan 
disillusion with the Tories, some rallying to Labour (but 
possibly through better organisation rather than any new 
political appeal), and a significant irritation with both 
the big parties. It is noteworthy that each of 
the first three battles in the “little election” should see 
a third candidate polling far more votes than expected. 


On Thursday straight fights were in progress for Sir 
Anthony Eden’s former seat at Warwick and Leamington 
(a 144 per cent swing needed for Labour to win it) and 
Lord Monckton’s former seat at Bristol West (a 25 per cent 
swing needed). It will be a major political sensation if 
either of these Tory strongholds have fallen, but at Warwick 
and Leamington the local Conservative organisation seemed 
to be very nervous indeed. 





No Leaks from Sir David 


ust when their hopes of achieving office are legitimately 
J rising, the Labour party leaders scarcely added to 
their claims by devoting the greater part of Parliament’s 
time on Monday to dissecting, well past the point of tedium, 
just what Sir David did or did not say about the cinema 
tax. What Sir David was authorised to say (or rather to 
repeat) was that the Chancellor will take account in his 
budget of the fact that the levy which cinema exhibitors 
pay to film producers is being increased by £1} million 
a year, and is being made compulsory: that (to quote Mr 
Thorneycroft) this increased levy “ will be thrown into the 
balance to the credit of the cinema industry .. . in the 
weighing up of the pros and cons of any increase or decrease 
in the (entertainments) duty.” Since not many people have 
suggested that there are many “ pros” this year for increas- 
ing the duty (which brings in a total of £33 million a year), 
it seems a plausible deduction that the duty is likely to be 
cut next month by at least this £1} million. Under 
questioning, Sir David made that deduction, and it is 
open to Mr Thorneycroft and the Cabinet to be cross with 
him for exceeding his brief. 


It was also open to Labour to tease the Government and 
Sir David about this, but it was not open to them (least 
of all to Mr Dalton) to pretend portentously that a state- 
ment to the House of Commons can be a “ budget leak.” 
The essence of a “leak,” as exemplified by the Thomas 
and Dalton affairs, is that the recipient is placed in a posi- 
tion where he could take special advantage of his advance 
knowledge. When advance hints of tax changes are made in 
Parliament, they may cause confusion and uncertainty (as 
did Sir David’s), but they are published to the whole 
world and there is no question of anyone beating the 
pistol to his brokers. The suggestion that there is some- 
thing wicked in a minister’s words putting up share prices 
is absurd ; many Government statements—and even Oppo- 
sition moves, at times—can influence the market. 


The upshot of Monday’s affair was that Mr Gaitskell has 
again shown his tendency to misjudge which point of the 
Parliamentary front is the best point at which to launch a 
battle ; he has done this at least twice before, and it seems 
to be one of his minor weaknesses as a party leader. 
Some Tory backbenchers, who would have rallied more 
enthusiastically to the Government’s support but for a 
private desire to have a dig at Sir David, have not added 
to their reputations either. It was left to the Prime Minister 
to put the affair in its true, and trivial, perspective, although 
even he could not resist a final, theatrical declaration of 
loyalty, which only helped in the gross over-dramatisation 
of the affair. No marks, from this debate, to anybody. 


«“ Espionage ” Unlimited 


HE Egyptian court of first instance on Monday com- 
mitted for trial on charges of spying eight British 
subjects, a Jugoslav and eleven Egyptians. Four of the 
British accused are safely out of Egypt. Two of those 
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in custody, Mr Stanley and Mr Pittuck, have pleaded not 
guilty ; the other two, Mr Swinburn and Mr Zarb, for whom 
the Public Prosecutor has demanded the death penalty, have 
left it to their lawyers to enter their pleas. 


When Mr Swinburn was arrested in August the Depart- 
ment of Information published extracts from his aileged 
confessions. To a court in October, which sanctioned the 
remand in custody of all the accused, Mr Swinburn is 
reported to have said (the hearing was in camera) that “ what 
he did, he did from patriotism and not for money.” Ina 
television programme of the National Broadcasting Cor- 
poration of America, President Nasser said the whole case 
did not involve a plot; the accused were only gathering 
information. 


No one yet knows, or (since the trial will be secret) is 
likely to know with any certainty in the end, what the case 
is all about ; but it does seem clear that, whatever actions 
Mr Swinburn may have confessed to under intensive inter- 
rogation at the outset, he is not prepared to accept that they 
amounted to espionage before his lawyer has had a chance 
to argue the matter. The boundary between espionage and 
the innocent collection of information is differently drawn 
by different types of regime, and in some countries the 
boundary is sometimes arbitrarily shifted. By the more 
extreme definitions there must be huge numbers of harmless 
people throughout the world who could be accused of spying. 
Does anyone imagine that Egyptians in England who came 
across confidential titbits did not pass them on to their 
embassy if they were in a position to do so? Leading 
members of many communities in foreign countries pass on 
information as a matter of course, often to the general good ; 
they would be surprised to be called spies. 


Neither the earlier publicity nor the secret trial are likely 
to carry conviction in the world outside Egypt ; perhaps 
they will not carry much inside Egypt either. There have 
been too many spy trials behind the iron curtain. Death 
sentences in this case would be unthinkable ; the men are 
simply victims of the disastrous change for the worse in 
relations between Britain and Egypt. President Nasser, who 
has not been a bloodthirsty leader, must surely see this. 
There are precedents for expelling, not for killing, foreigners 
caught in such a trap. 


Rhine Army Economics 


LTHOUGH their original objective was the whole £65 
million or so required to pay the armed services’ bills 
in Germany, the British negotiators in Bonn are on the 
whole, and rightly, satisfied with the £50 million which they 
have extracted from the Federal Government. Theirs was 
not an agreeable task, and they are relieved that it was 
accompanied by so few unfriendly noises “on” and “ off.” 
In theory the Germans are offering to pay only £17 million 
—half of last year’s contribution—towards the upkeep of 
Rhine Army, the second Tactical Air Force, and the 
Rhine Flotilla during the next twelve months ; and that 
sounds comforting to the sensitive German taxpayer. In 
practice they have agreed to make it £16 million more than 
last year by allotting another £33 million for the same pur- 
pose under the more palatable title of Defence Aid. 
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Naturally enough, they have emphasised that the agree- 
ment should not be considered to have set a precedent. It 
does, however, set a good precedent in two ways—first, by 
transferring the whole question of defence support in Ger- 
many from the old framework of the relationship between an 
occupied country and the occupying power, to the new 
framework of the Nato alliance ; and, second, by substituting 
the rule of what is right and necessary for the rule of thumb 
by which occupation costs were formerly shared out between 
the three allied governments. 


A clause in the agreement allows Germany to call for a 
review after December 1st “in the light of any changes in 
the situation” which may bear on the level of payments 
now agreed. This need not mean that cuts in the British 
forces, if Nato agrees to them, will automatically lead to - 
cuts in the German payments ; any review should now be 
made in the context of Nato’s whole burden-sharing exercise. 

The bulk of the British forces’ spending in Germany is 
on labour, transport and hard fuel. In the official view, 
the maximum economies compatible with the maintenance 
of efficiency and morale are already in force. The frequent 
criticism that Rhine Army is served by too ample a 
German civilian tail is countered with the claim that the 
proportion of operational to non-operational soldiers is much 
larger in Rhine Army than it is in Britain. 

Behind the recommendation that Germany’s arms pur- 
chasing account with the Bank of England should be 
increased lie some striking figures of German defence pro- 
curement from Britain. In the last three weeks, after 
months of hesitant negotiation, the Bundeswehr has finally 
placed hard contracts with British firms for equipment 
worth £50 million. Deliveries will take place over a longish 
period. The British negotiators hope that the German 
arms orders from this country will approach {£100 million. 


Husbands in Default 


ISS JOAN VICKERS’S Maintenance Orders (Attachment 
M of Income) Bill got its second reading last week, 
with the blessing of the Home Office and without as much 
opposition from trade union MPs as its principle of 
encroachment upon the “ inviolability of wages ” has tended 
to excite from them before. It is to be hoped that this 
private bill has an equally fair wind in the remaining stages 
of its still-hazardous journey towards the statute book. At 
present, the only way of dealing with a man who refuses 
the order of a magistrate to pay maintenance to the wife 
(or the mother of his child) whom he has deserted, is to 
put him in prison. The fantastic number of 5,000 men a 
year (or one in ten of all prison entrants) are in fact com- 
mitted for this offence. The defaulter is usually imprisoned 
for up to three months ; this wipes out his existing debt, 
and meanwhile the woman is dependent on national assist- 
ance payments. If, on coming out of prison, he still refuses 
to pay, he merely goes back there ; at least one such man 
is known to have been in and out of prison for sixteen years, 
until his child was old enough to start earning, and until 
he himself had served longer than the average murderer. 
Further, the police are not allowed to help the deserted 
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Barclays Bank D.C.O. offers its warm 
congratulations to the State of Ghana on 
the attainment of its independence. For 
the last forty years the Bank has played an 
active part in the economic development of 
the country. In June, 1956, as an expression 
of faith in the future of the State, the Bank 
established a Local Head Office at Accra 
which has been entrusted with the control 
of its 37 offices in Ghana and with assisting 
in the advancement of the commerce, 


industry and agriculture of the new State. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 


54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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The name of the month derives from Mars, the Roman 
god of war. The Saxons, more prosaically, called it Rough 
Month (Hreth Monath), which seems to indicate that the 
climate hasn’t changed as much as one might think. 


Because in March the hare sheds a few inhibitions, 
is it altogether fair to label him ‘mad’? Others 
welcome the spring with equal abandon, yet incur 
no similar slur. Even homo sapiens is not entirely 
blameless. Go down among the boat-race crowds 
at Putney; drop in to your local Cup Tic; or 
watch the man next door laying up for himself 
lumbago in the garden — what, one wonders, 
would the hare think of all these goings-on? But 
let us not forget, as we mark the coming of Spring, 
that the season is notably one for planning, for 
looking ahead. And, if your own plans concern 
the future welfare of your dependants, the most 
profitable way for you to celebrate the Spring is 


to take counsel now with the... 


MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
CoO. LTD. 


Head Office : 6 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 

















It's a Fair Lite! 





Of 70 major Trade Fairs held annually in 
Europe, 63 are splendidly served by Swissair 
—with unsurpassed service, courtesy, comfort 
and cuisine that make Fair-visiting a pleasure. 
For sheer luxury, fly any morning via Zurich 
in the ‘Super Swiss’ (with First Class 
accommodation as well as Tourist) 
and enjoy a lunch prepared expressly 
for the epicure. 


Vienna International Spring 

Fair ... 10-17 March 
Geneva International Motor 

Show 14-24 March 
MilanInternational Samples 

Fair . 12-27 April 
Basle, Swiss Industries Fair 27 Ap.-6 May 
Munich, German Handi- 

crafts Fair, etc., etc. ... 15-26 May 


y 
SWISSAIR > 


EUROPE MIDDLE EAST USA SOUTH AMERICA 





Offices in: tase MANCHESTER eLssow BIRMINGHAM DUBLIN 
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Mr Brandyman makes a 
luxurious long drink with either... 


More and more people are finding a new and 
very special pleasure in Brandy as a long drink. 
At the smartest parties, in the most hospit- 
able homes, Mr. Brandyman introduces just 
the nght note 
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As Catesbys see it decisions are reached with less strain in a board- 
room that is comfortable and roomy; that is a quiet, unobtruding 
background for thought .... Ask yoursecretary to ring Museum 7777. 
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woman to find the defaulter if he takes a job in another part 
of the country. 

Under Miss Vickers’s bill magistrates would be enabled 
to order that employers take the right amount from the 
man’s salary or wages, and pay it into court for the benefit 
of the wife. In Scotland, where this has for long been the 
practice, there are only about thirty men now in default 
on maintenance orders. Admittedly, defaulting Scotsmen 
may be getting away with it by absconding to England. 
Admittedly, too, the bill will not solve all problems in this 
sphere. One group of distressed wives it should help are 
those whose husbands refuse to pay because they are feck- 
less and try to live at a.rate which does not allow for weekly 
payments, or because they are determined to have nothing 
at all to do with those with whom they have quarrelled. 
If the payments are deducted at source, these men will have 
no chance of getting used to living at too high a standard ; 
and the payment of money into court will enable them to 
avoid having direct dealings with their wives. The hardest 
cases that will remain are those men who now go deter- 
minedly in and out of prison, usually of course because they 
firmly believe that a child for whom a maintenance order 
has been granted is not theirs. After Miss Vickers’s bill 
they are likely to try to avoid attachment of their wages 
by changing from job to job, and perhaps from name to 
name, instead. But it does not seem to be a sensible point 
to make against this measure, which could bring relief to 
thousands of deserted wives, that it would also deprive 
this group of embittered unfortunates of the privilege of 
unnecessarily filling Britain’s overcrowded prisons. 


Mr De Valera Wins 


S we go to press, our Dublin correspondent reports that 

with 69 seats won, and another § or 6 reasonable cer- 
tainties to come, Mr de Valera’s party, Fianna Fail, seems 
certain of a clear majority over all other parties combined 
in a Dail of 147. Under proportional representation, the 
later counts often tend to close the gap between the leaders 
and the rest of the field, so his working majority may not 
be a particularly comfortable one. But the new Dail should 
have a longer life than has been usual in the last decade. 

The increase in Mr de Valera’s vcte was not, however, 
if. any way spectacular, and his big gain in seats was the 
result of the calamitous fall in the Fine Gael and Labour 
vote. Mr McBride has lost his seat and his Popular Repub- 
lican party is down to a single deputy. It is clear that the 
coalition has collapsed because so many Fine Gael voters 
have abstained, on principles that are familiar in England. 
Labour’s losses reduce that party to little more than a com- 
bination of deputies who command a personal rather than 
a party vote. Fine Gael cannot expect to end up with much 
more than 37 seats, and Labour with perhaps 12. 

The Sinn Fein candidates did better than expected and 
seem to have secured 4 or § seats. These have been obtained 
almost entirely at the expense of Fianna Fail ; the size of 
Mr de Valera’s working majority will depend partly on 
whether their deputies stick to their announced intention 
of not attending the Dail. It must be counted a gain 
that the Sinn Fein vote should have been tested in an 
open election, even though the results show that old 
passions are still either fashionable or deep. The real impli- 
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cation of the election, however, is that it is a vote for party 
rather than coalition government, and it restores stability 
to Irish politics in the short term. But in the next couple 
of years the major parties will clearly have to take stock 
of their policies and of the future, and to face the difficult 
question—in Ireland—of what interests exactly they are 
trying to represent. 


Helping Euratom 


START, at least, has been made in creating a partner- 
A ship between Britain and Euratom, the proposed 
European atomic community of the Six. The “three wise 
men” from Euratom who came here last week went home 
fairly well satisfied. To Euratom, the link with Britain is 
less vital than that with the United States, which will be its 
main supplier of enriched uranium fuel. But the British 
knowledge and experience of atomic energy are very impor- 
tant to the Continent. Euratom has been promised not 
only knowledge, but help in training scientists ; and as in 
the United States, a joint technical group is being set up to 
work out the details of further co-operation. 

The visit, too, was encouraging for the sections of British 
industry concerned with atomic development. What they 
saw in this country made it clearer to the Euratom experts 
that if the six countries are to instal atomic power stations 
quickly they will have to make a start with the Calder Hall 
type, which the British can build. So a prospect of Euro- 
pean orders for British construction groups is opening up. 

But the problem remains to devise a form of association 
which will endure beyond the immediate future, during 
which Euratom’s need of knowledge and construction teams 
from Britain is obvious. In part this is a technical problem, 
which can be tackled by the joint technical group. But it is 
also political, and a clear statement by the Government that 
it seeks a special and permanent relationship with Euratom 
for Britain, closer in certain respects than that between 
Euratom and the United States, would make clear what the 
task force has to do. Much will depend on the spirit in 
which negotiations are carried on—whether, for instance, 
Britain takes the initiative in proposing concrete forms of 
partnership without waiting for Euratom to come and ask 
for them. One of these might be a joint programme of power 
reactor prototypes which could supplement our own pro- 
gramme at home. On a narrow view such efforts depart 
from the Government’s declared policy of keeping its work 
with Europe in the nuclear field within the framework of 
OEEC. But there is no reason why the efforts of the Six 
and of the larger group of countries should not complement 
each other rather than compete. 


Timetable for Tanganyika? 


NCE again Britain has been prodded by the United 
O Nations to set a time limit to its guardianship of 
Tanganyika. The General Assembly last month passed 
two resolutions: an umbrella demand for independence at 
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an “early date” for all trust territories ; and a specific 
call to Britain to explain the steps it is taking to guide 
Tanganyika towards democratic self-government. Britain 
has always dismissed these UN demands for a timetable as 
impracticable and trouble-making, and in defence has said 
that it is impossible to judge in advance when a territory 
will be ripe for independence. 

The aloof self-satisfaction of British colonial policy in 
Tanganyika has, in the past, rankled more in the UN than 
in the politically placid territory itself. The arid and harsh 
character of much of the land, and the primitive life of 
most of the people, have encouraged a passive acceptance 
of an administration which is liberal by East African 
standards. The nominated unofficial members of the Legis- 
Jative Council are European, Asian and African in equal 
numbers (there are 31 official members and 30 unofficial). 
Next year, there is to be a cautious experiment in qualitative 
common roll elections: selected constituencies will elect 
three members of each race. Two years ago all unofficial 
members of the council (except for four Africans) pledged 
themselves to work for the political and social integration 
of all races through the United Tanganyika Party: an anti- 
apartheid movement, strongly supported by the governor, 
and designed to take the wind out of racialist and 
nationalist sails. 

But multi-racialism is being challenged by a growing 
and assertive band of African nationalists. Mr Julius 
Nyerere, the president of the Tanganyika African National 
Union which claims large membership and influence, cam- 
paigns on the line that Tanganyika is “ primarily African 
and must be regarded as such.” He made three points to 
the General Assembly committee in December. He queried 
whether equal racial representation was a fair doctrine when 
the people represented were some 25,000 Europeans, 70,000 
Asians and over 8 million Africans. He doubted the 
democracy of a qualitative common roll and called for 
universal suffrage. And he requested that a time limit 
should be set to trusteeship, suggesting a period of 10 to 
12 years. The last point is the one which, naturally enough, 
has been taken up most vigorously by the United Nations. 
And the Colonial Office may be forgetting the lessons of 
other territories in refusing to discuss a date. Tanganyika 
will not remain placid indefinitely. 


The Briggs Inquiry 


QUR special correspondent, who has been attending the 
Court of Inquiry into the labour troubles at Briggs 
Motor Bodies factory, writes : 

There are three major points over which the inquiry has 
ranged so far. The first concerns the circumstances of 
Mr McLoughlin’s dismissal, whether it was victimisation 
or a punishment for indiscipline. Mr McLoughlin told 
the court that the “best way to pacify” his foreman at 
the works “is to ignore him.” When his foreman told him 
not to ring the bell that summoned the meeting that started 
the strike, all Mr McLoughlin said to the foreman was 
“Leave it alone, Ted ; give yourself a rest,” and went on 
ringing. Mr McLoughlin is convinced that he has been 
victimised. 


The second point is that Mr Blakeman, labour relations 
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manager of Ford Motors (the owners of Briggs), has con- 
centrated his attack, not so much on indiscipline at the 
factory as—wisely or unwisely—on the national trade union 
officials for not controlling the shop stewards in their own 
unions. The difference between the methods of approach 
of the national and the factory officials was epitomised 
by their physical characteristics. Mr Beard, chairman of 
the trade union side of the Ford National Joint Negotiating 
Committee, is a big, rather ponderous north countryman— 
in strong contrast to the Cockney smallness and quickness of 
the shop-stewards’ convenor, Mr Mitchell, and of Mr 
McLoughlin himself, who gave a nice little demonstration 
of the survival of rhyming slang. Mr Mitchell emerged as a 
striking figure at this inquiry. He and his fellow shop 
stewards have plainly built up a union within a union, and 
he gave evidence about it with impressive efficiency. His 
shop-stewards’ committee has funds (a lottery brought in the 
incredible sum of £16,155, minus £9,339 in prizes, in six 
months), an office and a newspaper. The official of the 
AEU who is responsible for the area, Mr Claude Berridge, 
disclaimed knowledge of many of the activities of this com- 
mittee. Mr Berridge said that he was too hard worked to 
pay attention to everything that goes on in his area: this 
seems very likely, since he is also on the executive council 
of the AEU, is responsible for the activities of the Con- 
federation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions in the 
area, and is chairman of the London Communist party. 

The third point at issue is the unions’ charges that the 
management has not co-operated with them on suggested 
improvements in working conditions. The inquiry stands 
adjourned until next Monday, while the employers prepare 
a reply to these charges. Undoubtedly, the union officials 
are now very angry with Mr Blakeman. Whether or not 
some of their grounds for complaint are justified, one 
ground cited this week is not. Mr Beard said that the 
employers had ‘made certain moves with the deliberate 
object of gaining publicity for the state of affairs at Briggs. 
If this is so, the company is to be praised rather than 
blamed: the evidence from this inquiry will be, indeed 
already is, an invaluable document for all those concerned 
with labour relations. 


Culture Down and Out 


T was revealed last week that the Sadler’s Wells Trust, 
which controls the operation of the opera and ballet 
companies of that name, had run up an accumulated deficit 
of about £40,000 ; that the Governors of the Sadler’s Wells 
Foundation, its landlords, had pledged their investments 
against the bank overdraft and the freehold of the theatre 
for a loan from the City Parochial Foundation ; and that at 
one point the board resigned in despair. This pauper’s 
tale prompted The Times to protest that the constant 
clamour of the various cultural organisations for more 
money was “deplorable and degrading,” and to revive its 
earlier proposal that a Royal Commission be appointed “ to 
review, inquire into, and make recommendations on the 
whole field of Government patronage of the arts.” 
It is reluctantly that one supports the idea of yet another 
royal commission, but there is a good case for this one. 
The trouble is not so much that the competition for 
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resources is “ degrading,” as that it may lead to the wrong 
priorities. The Arts Council has a grant of £1 million a 
year (and is demanding £24 million), and does itself decide 
what to do with it. But there are all sorts of other grants— 
some of which, like the grants to the National and Tate 
Galleries, come direct from the Treasury, while the grants 
to museums, for example, are paid by the Ministry of 
Education. It is not clear that either department is advised 
by people able to take a synoptic view of the cultural value 
of the claimants for aid, and of their relative financial needs. 
It is also not clear why some of the most popular of these 
penurious organisations should not raise their admission 
charges to a level that the market could bear. There 
is much here to inquire into, and a royal commission 
might well be able to recommend a more orderly way of 
deciding how to lay out the money available. If it is set up, 
it would be wise to include the ordinary living theatre in 
its terms of reference ; this is certain to join the queue of 
claimants when it is realised that even a total remission of 
entertainments duty upon it will not reverse its present 
unprofitable trend. 


799 
The Indonesian Turmoil 


HE revolt of the military commander of East Indonesia, 
Colonel Sumual, has added the final touch to the chaos 
of Indonesian affairs. The government now controls only 
Java, north Sumatra and the Indonesian part of Borneo. 
With the prime minister, Dr Sastroamidjojo, helpless and 
discredited, and the President, Dr Sukarno, struggling to 
force the Moslem parties to sit in an all-party cabinet with 
the communists, it may indeed be doubted whether much 
control can be said to exist over even this limited area. 
Colonel Sumual appears to be following the example set in 
Central Sumatra by Colonel Hussein. Claiming the support 
of the civilian population, who want local autonomy, he is 
allowing ‘only 30 per cent of the revenues under his control 
to go to Java. He is demanding the dismissal of Dr 
Sastroamidjojo, the release of the officers arrested for an 
attempted coup d’état last autumn, and a government com- 
posed of respected national leaders—without any 
communists. 





Focus on William Carron 


N Camberwell Green there is a large 
Victorian house with a splash of 
metal letters across its frontage: 


AMALGAMATED ENGINEERING 
UNION 1851-1951 
A HUNDRED YEARS OF TRADE 
UNIONISM 


The AEU is justly proud of being the 
oldest trade union in Britain, the direct 
descendant of the Associated Society of 
Engineers, Machinists, Smiths, Wheel- 
wrights and Patternmakers. The ASE, 
as it was more compactly called, led the 
trade union movement away from the 
grandiloquent and unpractical idealism 
of Robert Owen, and built instead the 
tightly organised “new model union- 
ism” of the mid-nineteenth century—a 
group of skilled engineering workers, 
with high affiliation fees, concentrating 
on improving living standards and 
leaving politics alone. But after it 
became the AEU in 1917, it brought in 
unskilled engineering -workers, women 
and workers in the colonies. And no 
one could say that the AEU has kept 
clear of political influences. 

This week’s trade union limelight 
falls on the President of the AEU, Mr 
W. J. Carron. He it was who presented 
the AEU’s case to the court of inquiry 
into the Briggs dispute. He is also one 
of the leaders of the Confederation of 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions 
(of which the AEU is the largest single 
constituent) which on Thursday said it 
would call a strike in the shipyards on 
March 16th because its claim for a wage 
increase of ro per cent for shipbuilding 
workers had been turned down flat for 
the third time. Next week he is to 
make a new approach to the engineering 
employers. It was thought better to see 


the shipbuilders first this time, so that 
the precedent should be set by those 
who, in the union’s view, can best afford 
to grant a wage increase. Not that Mr 
Carron doubts that most of the engineer- 
ing firms can too—“ Look at their profits 
last year,” he says, “the workers must 
have their share.” But however that 
may be, as the shipbuilding employers 
have said No, the engineering employers 
are sure to do likewise. Mr Carron still 
seems resolutely cheerful, and will no 
doubt remain cheerful even if-the matter 
swells to a major national strike. 


His general attitude to life, indeed, is 
one of unruffied geniality, tempered by 
shrewdness. He is new to his big job. 
His election last year was enlivened by 
a television broadcast of Mr Woodrow 
Wyatt, who showed up the communists’ 


tactics with the result that Mr Carron 


wiped the floor with his communist 
opponent. Some of the union’s executive 
must have joined only formally in the 
official protest at this interference in its 
affairs. 


Communist influence in the union is 
still out of all proportion to its numerical 
strength, even though there are now 
only two communists (Messrs Ambrose 
and Berridge) on the executive. Mr 
Carron, tubby and good tempered, is 
not the man to trounce them in the 
manner of a Deakin. Some have felt that 
he and his executive have dealt too 
kindly with the comrades at Briggs, by 
supporting the reinstatement of Mr 
McLoughlin, by issuing a ballot paper 
which showed a bias towards a 
strike, and by allowing a communist, 
Mr Berridge, to be the _ union’s 
spokesman to the men. Mr Carron’s 
answer to this is, first, that the union 





stepped in early in the dispute in the 
hope of getting a settlement before 
attitudes hardened ; secondly, that Mr 
Berridge is the area officer concerned and 
must do the job for which he was 
appointed ; thirdly, that the Briggs man- 
agement built up the shop stewards by 
negotiating direct with them instead of 
with union officials, so it is no use their 
protesting now that the union should 
have kept them in better order; and 
fourthly, that Mr McLoughlin, a newly 
appointed shop steward, was only doing 
what others had got away with for years. 
And is Mr McLoughlin § grateful ? 
“ They’ve been weak as kittens,” he says. 
The trouble is that to deal with political 
agitators you have to be rather political. 
And William Carron, like William Aflan 
and William Newton a hundred years 
ago, just wants to get on with the union’s 
business and to keep clear of politics. 
A significant part of the immediate 
industrial future of Britain will depend 
on whether he is allowed to do so. 
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This aggravates President Sukarno’s dilemma. He could 
still, if he chose, proclaim a state of emergency and rule 
the country for a time as commander-in-chief through the 
army. He may even choose this way. But there is no 
necessity for it, unless perhaps to further President Sukarno’s 
personal aims. The alternative, which is urged both by the 
rebel military commanders and by the civilian authorities 
in South Sumatra, is to grant a large measure of local 
autonomy and _ to 
appoint Dr Hatta, the 
former vice-president, 
as prime minister. 
There are reports that 
President Sukarno 
may be taking the 
first steps towards a 
reconciliation with Dr 
Hatta. If so, this is an 
admission of defeat, since any collaboration with Dr Hatta 
means dropping the idea of bringing the communists into the 
government and probably a drastic modification of the plans 
for a National Council, by which the president would 
try to bring the cabinet into closer relationship with the 
people. The dangers of this idea were apparent from the 
first. To abandon it may cost Dr Sukarno some prestige. 
But he will earn much greater respect as a statesman, and in 
the long run strengthen his position, if he shows himself 
prepared to co-operate with Dr Hatta in working out a better 
method of keeping the Indonesian islands together. 
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Siamese Enigma 


HE proclamation of a state of emergency in Siam, four 
days after the general elections of February 26th, does 
not mean that the country faces a situation anything like as 
serious as that in Indonesia. Despite its appurtenances of 
democracy, Siam normally changes its governments by coup 
d’état, and with tanks out in Bangkok, a coup d’état, though 
unlikely, cannot be ruled out as impossible. What is obscure 
in this instance is, who is trying to oust whom ; but this 
obscurity is as traditional as the mode of bringing about a 
change. 

The prime minister, Field-Marshal Pibul, gave little away 
on Sunday when he proclaimed the emergency and said that 
“organised groups of people with foreign support ” were 
causing subversion and unrest with the object of taking over 
the country. He later let it be known that he meant the 
communists and not, as some observers had feared, the 
Democratic party of his rival and former schoolmate, Nai 
Khuang. The student demonstration that followed, though 
impressive in numbers, was mild enough and dispersed 
peacefully after being told that its three demands could not 
be granted. These were that the state of emergency be 
rescinded, that those guilty of malpractices in the elections 
be ‘punished, and that fresh elections be held. 

It seems unlikely that Siam’s underground communists 
are powerful enough for the government to credit them with 
the ability to take over the country. Recent labour troubles 
have certainly, on the other hand, been exploited for their 
own ends by the tolerated Economists’ party, whose leanings 
are sufficiently leftward for it to be regarded in government 
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circles as crypto-communist. The “ malpractices ” of which 
the students complained are equally difficult to assess ; if 
the ruling Seri Manangasila party had been “ cooking ” the 
election results, it is fair to assume that the early returns 
would have been more favourable to it than they have been. 
The Democrats won 16 of the first 105 seats contested, 
against 60 for the ruling party ; a majority is in the making, 
but not an indecently large one. 

Marshal Pibul has been under criticism lately for his 
handling of the labour troubles, on the ground that his 
obsession with democracy has made him side with the 
workers rather than the employers. Even if his proffered 
resignation is not accepted, it would be surprising if he 
emerged from the present crisis unscathed. 


End of an Affair 


6s E do not want to join the (socialist) camp,” Mr 

Popovic told the Jugoslav National Assembly last 
week. The foreign minister’s statement will have surprised 
nobody—not even Mr Khrushchev, who must by now have 
realised that his efforts to woo Jugoslavia back within 
Moscow’s orbit have failed. Instead of encouraging the 
Jugoslavs to return to the Soviet block, his endorsement of 
more than one “ road to socialism ” has merely encouraged 
the Poles to put one foot outside. 

The Jugoslavs, for their part, can no longer hope (as they 
appeared to hope in June, after Marshal Tito’s visit to 
Moscow) to have the best of both worlds, remaining 
independent of the Soviet block and yet influencing the 
development of its members. Mr Popovic admits that what 
began (when the Jugoslavs disapproved of the Soviet inter- 
vention in Hungary) as purely ideological differences have 
developed by now into“ different views on what . . . inter- 
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Man reads... tree 


Rustle your paper and hear, beyond the noise of headlines, a tree falling in 
a forest of pine. The Bowater axe bites as clean on Scandinavian hills as it does 
in Canada and Tennessee. A paper bridge has been thrown across the world. 
A strong span links this country with North America where Bowater planning 
and Bowater plant now match their British counterpart in size, output and 
development. From these twin sources, whose capacity grows with every 
month that passes, paper and paper products flow out to world markets in 
increasing volume. Demand is still setting a cracking pace. Bowaters are in 


vigorous pursuit, on both sides of the Atlantic. 





Bowaters »>-" 


an international organisation making paper, 
board and packaging materials for 


industry and trade throughout the world 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED Great Britain United States of America Canada Australia South Africa Republic of Ireland Norway Sweden 
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The crown that got lost 
in the Wash 


In a way, it is a pity that King John’s crown was made 
of gold; for it was heavy enough to sink irretrievably 
to the depths of the Wash. 

Suppose the crown had been lighter ? Might it have 
been washed ashore uncorroded—gleaming and un- 
marked? Yes...if it had been made of TITANIUM. 

But TITANIUM belongs, not to history, but to the 
future. 

Outstanding resistance to corrosion is only one of the 
invaluable properties of TITANIUM. It has avery high 
strength-to-weight ratio; it retains useful properties 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 


INDUSTRIES 


at quite high operating temperatures. It can be 
welded, forged and machined—in fact, almost any 
conventional fabricating technique can be applied to 
TITANIUM and its alloys. 

I.C.I. Metals Division is now producing TITANIUM 
and its alloys in all the usual wrought forms—sheet, 
strip, rod, tube, wire, plate, billet and forging stock. 


LC.L. Titantum— 


TOMORROW’S METAL TODAY 


LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.I. 


TMS 
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State relations should really be.” The Jugoslavs argue that 
the “ socialist camp ” in its present form is not an “ inevit- 
ably necessary ” form of socialist co-operation ; but grave 
political consequences would flow from their argument if 
it were accepted, and all the spokesmen and leader-writers 
of the block, with the notable exception of the Poles, are 
being mobilised to make sure it will not be. 

The Rumanian paper Scinteia asserts that Mr Popovic’s 
viewpoint “denies the very basis of the policy of the 
socialist countries.” And in Albania, Enver Hoxha (who 
according to Marshal Tito, “knows only how to say 
Marxism-Leninism and not a word more ”) has denounced 
the Jugoslav leaders’ “ rotten theories” and declared that 
the Soviet Union “ is the only country in the socialist camp 
which through its experience and its material possibilities 
can help other socialist countries.” Although deference is 
still paid to the special circumstances of different countries, 
it looks very much as if the different roads to socialism— 
all except one—are being sealed off. 

The Russians are also trying to make their displeasure 
felt in Belgrade through economic pressure; they have 
threatened to postpone the credits promised last August for 
developing Jugoslavia’s aluminium industry. This is bad 
psychology ; it will not influence the Jugoslavs but. merely 
disillusion them further. Not surprisingly in the circum- 
stances, Mr Popovic told the Jugoslav parliament that “ the 
field of mutual interests with the capitalist world is wide ” ; 
and he had some civil things to say about his country’s 
long-suffering friends in the West. 


European Misgivings at Bonn. 


Our correspondent in Germany writes ;— 


ISGIVINGS about German participation in the pro- 
M jected European common market and nuclear energy 
pool are not confined to the opposition parties. Confronted 
with the details of the plan—which calls on Germany to 
invest 200 million dollars in other people’s oversea terri- 
tories over a period of five years—most members of the 
Bundestag are wondering why it is only now that, in 
response to Social Democratic prodding, they have got 
round to setting up a sub-committee of the standing com- 
mittee for foreign affairs to examine the arrangements more 
closely. Deputies feel that an uncommunicative govern- 
ment has put the Bundestag in the position of having to 
say Yes or No to an unsatisfactory partnership ; and they 
can hardly say No for vital foreign political reasons. 

The Free Democrats are apparently bracing themselves 
none the less to vote against the treaties, which, they 
object, will not only further complicate the business of 
German reunification, but also ossify the six states concerned 
into a perpetually exclusive Little Europe. In the absence 
of their leader, Herr Ollenhauer, who has been in the 
United States and Canada making his bow as a respectable 
potential Chancellor, the Social Democrats have not made 
their views clear. But their deputy chairman, Herr Mellies, 
has declared that Germany has much to gain by keeping 
out of obscure “colonial commitments.” Opinion is 
strengthening that it would be wiser to leave ratification 
of the treaties to the new Bundestag that is to be elected in 
September. 
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Suicide 


HE number of suicides usually falls in wartime, and 
did, in fact, fall in 1939-45. It is therefore misleading 

to cite, as is often done, the postwar rise as evidence that 
the increased prescription of barbiturate drugs has caused 
more suicides. The accompanying chart, based on figures 
recently published, shows that in 1955 in England and Wales 
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the number of suicides had in fact not quite returned 
to the prewar level, in spite of an increase in the 
number of elderly people, who are most prone to 
suicide. Thus, although the number of suicides by 
drugs has increased considerably—sixfold—over the past 
twenty years, this has been offset by a fall in other 
methods of killing oneself, particularly poisoning by “ other 
solid and liquid substances ” and cutting and stabbing. The 
increased prescription of barbiturates has influenced the 
method of suicide but not the act itself. Indeed, it can be 
argued that since barbiturates are less certainly lethal than 
other poisons, the wider use of this method has tended to 
keep the number of successful suicides down. 


SHORTER NOTE 


Now that the amounts of prize money in the first three 
drawings of premium bonds are known, it is possible to 
work out the chances of an early win on them. For the 
investor who bought the full £500 worth of bonds 
last November, the odds against drawing a prize (mainly, 
of course, a £25 prize) in the first draw in June 
will be slightly worse than four to one against—4.2 to I, 
to be precise. In the next draw in July, assuming that there 
are no withdrawals after the first lucky dip, the odds against 
the {£500 investor, whether he bought the bonds in 
November or December, will have lengthened to between 
sixteen and seventeen to one against. In the August draw, 
when the January buyers also have an equal chance, the 
odds are just slightly worse—between seventeen and 
eighteen to one against. In subsequent monthly draws, 
unless there is a sudden change in the trend of investment 
in the bonds, the odds against winning a prize seem likely 
to rise slowly but steadily above the last-named figure. 











Letters to the Editor 








Non-U Airlines 


Sir—I was puzzled by your comment 
on February 23rd when you said :— 


Because the big international airlines 
exercise a tight control over international 
air fares through their own cartel, the 
International Air Transport Association, 
and because this control is endorsed by 
almost all governments, the field for these 
services [the third-class services of British 
independent airlines] was limited from 
the outset to British territories. 


IATA is a piece of machinery used by 
governments to work out world-wide 
fares and rates in connection with 
bilateral governmental agreements which 
condition exchanges of commercial 
rights. 


The big international airlines do not 
exercise a tight control over international 
air fares. The ten big ones work har- 
moniously with nearly seventy smaller 
ones and everyone in IATA has one 
vote, one equal voice, one equally effec- 
tive veto in the conferences. Every 
international fare requires 200 votes 
before it even becomes a firm recom- 
mendation. Thereafter it requires the 
approval of over 40 governments before 
it can become effective. How can such 
a mechanism be called a cartel by any 
responsible writer ? 


Both Hunting-Clan and Airwork are 
members of IATA. They are authorised 
by HM Government to operate scheduled 
services which is their entitlement to 
membership. If any restrictions have 
been placed orf their ability to propose 
third-class fares they arise solely from 
the stipulations of their own government, 
and not from any action of the IATA 
conference.—Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM P. HILDRED 
International Air Transport 
Association, Montreal 


New Age Banking 


Sir—Your article last week regrets the 
banks’ shortcomings in public relations 
on electronic banking, likening . their 
attitude to that of the quill-pen era. No 
more up to date or enlightened is the 
attitude of the committee of London 
clearing bankers towards bank staffs. 
Only an oblique intimation of pending 
developments in connection with auto- 
mation has been given to the world, and 
bank staffs, upon whose intelligent 
co-operation so much depends, know 
nothing more than has reached them 
through the press. 


Individual staff associations have been 
kept more or less informed in a general 


way of what is developing, but as auto- 
mation is something on which the banks 
must act together, and have decided to 
act through the committee of London 
clearing bankers, it is deplorable that 
this body in a matter of such importance 
should be indifferent to staff reactions. 


Before the press announcement the 
staff associations of some of the clearing 
banks had set up their own automation 
sub-committees. Perhaps even yet the 
employers collectively will realise that 
much could be gained from closer rela- 
tions with their staffs on matters of this 
sort, and agree to some form of joint 
consultative arrangement.—Yours faith- 
fully, A. W. B. PAYNE 
Central Council of Bank 

Staff Associations 


O and M and More Pay 


Sir—The likening of the structure of the 
Treasury classes of the civil service to 
a pyramid is anerror. In the administra- 
tive class there are about 2,500; in the 
executive class, 35,000; in the clerical 
officer class, 67,000 and in the clerical 
assistant class, 30,000. 


The proposal put by the CSCA to the 
Treasury is to bring the clerical officers 
into better balance with the much smaller 
class of clerical assistants. The latter 
class, which is open to girl school-leavers 
only and adults over 40 years of age, 
suffers a continual turnover of staff 
among the new young entrants. The 
scheme for the recruitment of adults 
over 40 is only two years old, and the 
intake has not so far been great. The 
bulk of the class consists of adult ex- 
temporary clerks who have acquired 
established status since the war, and at 
present 5 per cent of the clerical assistant 
class is under 25, compared with 
approximately 40 per cent before the 
war. The figures for the clerical officer 
class are somewhat different. Prior to 
the war, after ten years of normal open 
competition recruitment, 28 per cent of 
the clerical officers had been recruited 
under the age of 25. After the recent 
war and in the first ten years of open 
competition recruitment, there were only 
Io per cent of the clerical officers under 
25 years of age. 


The association’s view is that if adults 
are to be employed for many years on 
work which was once considered more 
appropriate for young girls who did not 
stay long in the civil service because of 
the existence of a marriage bar, it is 
sensible, now that there is no marriage 
bar and reliance is being placed on 
adult recruitment to man the clerical 
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classes of the civil service, to try to 
ensure a fuller use of their abilities. 


It so happens that a combination of 
circumstances makes that feasible in the 
next five to ten years with the co-opera- 
tion of the association concerned. In 
any other circumstances such a proposal 
might have met with the deepest hostility 
of the union. The scheme proposed by 
the CSCA is aimed primarily at saving 
manpower and not money. New wage 
claims are on the way in any case. What 
is in issue is whether those wage claims 
should be accompanied by a better use 
and ultimate saving of manpower, or 
whether they should merely add to the 
existing inflationary pressures. 


Your note comments that too much 
work is fed in at a low level of the 
hierarchy and suggests that much of it 
could be cut out altogether. That is also 
the view of many members of the CSCA 
whose official life consists of an unending 
stream of triviata, the necessity of which 
they also sometimes doubt. Much of 
such work owes its origin to the exacting 
requirements of Parliament for service 
and for financial exactitude. What 
political party will sponsor the subordi- 
nation of citizen rights to the conveni- 
ence of an impeccably efficient state 
machine ? 


What work can be cut out is a matter 
for balanced judgment. What the 
CSCA has suggested to the Treasury is 
a combined operation that could lead to 
a smaller and better-paid clerical struc- - 
ture of the civil service in which the 
staffs abilities were fully stretched, and 
give to Organisation and Methods divi- 
sions in departments an opportunity to 
cut down the dead wood which would 
not be open to them if the union were 
completely opposed to such reforms. Is 
that a bad thing ? And who else if not 
the civil service do you think could 
attempt and satisfactorily complete the 
task ?—Yours faithfully, 

. G. F. GREEN 
Civil Service Clerical Association 


Economy and Electronics 


S1ir—The author of the comment in your 
issue of February 23rd, suggesting that 
economies could be made if the RASC 
used electronics, is shinning up the 
wrong tree. 


The RASC is responsible for food, but 
blankets and clothing belong to the 
RAOC. Almost unbelievably, RASC is 
responsible for toilet paper for troops 
in barracks and RAOC for the same 
article in the field. 


If economies are to be effected, all 
stores, including artillery, rifles and 
ammunition, should be the responsibility 
of one branch of the service, instead of 
being the province of the RASC, 
RAOC, RAMC and REME., After all, 
world-wide industrial organisations run 
only one purchasing and supply depart- 
ment for the heterogeneous goods they 
use.—Yours faithfully, E. PAGE 
Putney 
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Books & Publications 








Quantity and Quality 


DANGEROUS ESTATE: The Anatomy 
of Newspapers. 
By Francis Williams. 
Longmans. 304 pages. 24s. 
I don’t want to go up to Heaven, 
I don’t want to go down below, 
Surely there’s a place in the middle 
For a poor little fellow like me. 


HIS old (maybe misremembered) 

jingle sums up the burden of Mr 
Williams’s shrewd analytical account of 
how the present predicament of the 
British press has come about. The most 
popular newspapers, founded upon the 
marriage of mass circulation with mass 
advertising and reflecting all the charac- 
teristics of mass culture after fifty years 
and more of popular education, for the 
most part thrive, even in the face of 
a massive rise in costs. The “un- 
popular” newspapers on weekdays and 
on Sundays, higher-priced and still bent 
in a more modern manner on “the 
informative and interpretative function ” 
of a so-called “ quality ” press, are bear- 
ing up very well—mainly because, apart 
from their peculiar editorial virtues, 
advertisers attach a disproportionate 
worth totheir readership. The putative 
victims, squeezed between the upper 
millstone of quantity and the nether 
millstone of quality (or should this be the 
other way round ?), are the “ unpopular 
populars”: the papers which, in Mr 
Williams’s words, “ have been forced by 
the economic pressures in the newspaper 
industry to adopt a pattern contrary to 
their real function,” so that “instead of 
seeking to satisfy a particular public they 
find themselves forced to follow the pur- 
veyors to the mass in a fanatical search 
for a readership of millions.” 

Mr Williams has put together the best 
and most connected general story of the 
British press since the days when the 
first John Walter launched The Times. 
It should be very widely read. The 
upshot of his crowded tale—no doubt the 
lapses in it will be discovered by Mr 
Stanley Morison and other knowledge- 
able folk—is that the press is at or near 
the end of a road. It has been a head- 
long, wreck-strewn, record-breaking race. 
It was summarised with characteristic 
dryness by that great editor, A. P. Wads- 
worth, to the Manchester Statistical 
Society two years ago ; 

In 1800 no paper had a daily circula- 
tion of more than 5,000. In 1850 no 
daily had more than 50,000. In 1905 
none had more than 750,000. In 1955 
there is one with getting on for 
5 million. 

Nearly 30 million newspapers of all 
kinds are now sold to British readers— 


over 70 per cent of these by the Daily 
Mirror group, the Beaverbrook press, 
and Associated Newspapers, of which 
Lord Rothermere is chairman. Going on 
for 90 per cent of the adult population of 
these islands reads at least one morning 
paper. More copies of fewer newspapers 
are sold in this country than anywhere 
else in the world. But “we are very 
close to saturation point, if not already 
there.” 

The lodestone of journalistic enter- 
prise since the _ eighteenth-century 
pioneers has been how many can (and 
will) read—and buy—newspapers. The 
turning point, which ushered in the new 
journalism, was the new education of 
the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the new mass market for the 
sale and advertising of goods; this 
growth has now reached something like 
the limits of literacy. There is no longer 
a large untapped reservoir of readers or 
of advertising. But there is a steeply 
rising bill for paper, printing and wages. 
What will emerge when the flood is 
dammed ? 

Mr Williams does not believe that 
“responsible” journalism is, now any 
more than in Cobbett’s day, the only 
right recipe. The vices of the mass 
press today are the vices of today’s mass 
entertainment: it is “ superficial, trivial, 
ill-balanced ”; it is addicted to “ mis- 
reporting, malice, unfairness and gross 
exaggeration.” Often one can only say, 
as Sir Walter Scott said, “ I would rather 
sell gin and poison them that way.” But 
its virtues, when they are honestly dis- 
played, stand in the true tradition: “to 
explore injustices (as the Press Council 
has put it), to right wrongs, to give 
advice, to befriend the friendless, and to 
help the helpless ” ; “to look at the face 
of authority from below ” and, in its own 
understandable idiom, “to shout, pro- 
test, expose and play hell” against 
Cobbett’s Thing of established con- 
vention. 

For half a century, no doubt, that is, 
since Northcliffe’s foundation of a new 
daily press upon the experience of his 
Answers and Home Chat and Newnes’s 
Tit-Bits, the pull of mass circulation 
and mass advertising has given the devil 
the best songs. Even so, and Mr 
Williams is both trenchant and cogent 
on this point, those on the angels’ side 
have not done well. During North- 
cliffe’s Edwardian advance, the “quality ” 
papers were content to be good, without 
being profitable—even though the whole 
nineteenth-century pioneering story of 
The Times itself had proved that inde- 
pendence and success had to be won 
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by commercial and technical skill and 
innovation. And, more recently, the 
“ middle ” papers, trying to combine the 
virtues of quality and quantity, have 
come in danger of losing their sou! and 
their economic security together: “ A3 
a result they neither get those millions 
nor satisfy the smaller public that is 
naturally theirs.” 

By every comparison, British news- 
papers are today too cheap, and too 
dependent therefore on the mere multi- 
pligr of mass circulation and advertising 
revenue. One daily paper, the Datly 
Telegraph, has succeeded, by its pricing 
and its editing, in marrying, profitably, 
the “million” with the “ informative 
and interpretative ” function of the best 
journalism ; two Sundays are on the 
same path. Mr Williams’s lament, in a 
very good book, is that others are not. 


What Next ? 


GHANA: the autobiography of Kwame 
Nkrumah. 
By Kwame Nkrumah. 


Nelson. 325 pages. 21s. 


UMOUR has it that when the 

prime minister of Ghana, Kwame 
Nkrumah, was a student at the London 
School of Economics, Professor Laski 
dismissed him as “a nice young man, 
but quite unremarkable.” Laski did not 
usually take swans for geese, but on this 
occasion, if the story is correct, he was 
badly out. Kwame Nkrumah is a very 
remarkable man indeed, of magnetic per- 
sonality, strong capacious _ intellect, 
tenacity and vigour, something more 
than a great black demagogue—though 
he is that too—and something less than 
the Nehru of West Africa, though he is 
often taken for it. 

Yet it is easy to see how Laski could 
be misled. Mr Nkrumah’s ten-year 
struggle to turn the Gold Coast into the 
independent state of Ghana has taken 
place in the full glare of publicity—in 
Africa itself, Europe, America, India. 
There is no privacy for him. Yet he 
retains complete mental privacy. He 
possesses the most unlikely faculty of 
being able to switch off his personality, 
to withdraw the power of his mind, to 
appear as a very nice young man. In the 
more personal chapters of his auto- 
biography, he builds up a picture of 
himself as a man who makes friends 
with a mongoose, is grateful to his 
gaolers for a bar of chocolate, and keeps 
a spaniel called Topsy. So English. So 
nice—gentle, unassuming, polite. 

And so wrong. Mr Nkrumah’s intel- 
lect is non-cerebral ; and what is miss- 
ing in his autobiography is the part of 
him that thinks and feels, not with his 
mind, but with his skin and colour. The 
passion of his struggle does not emerge. 
This is a nice but unremarkable book, 
filling in the portrait of the public 
Nkrumah, but leaving it  two- 
dimensional. Something else is missing 
too; what of the future? Discussing 
with Mr Nkrumah the date fixed for 
independence, March 6th, the Governor 
said, “ This is a great day for you. It is 
the end of what you have struggled for.” 
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This may pass in the delight of the 
moment, but independence for Ghana is 
less the end of the struggle than the 
achievement of an opportunity. The 
book ends with the words, “ There is so 
much more beyond.” What ? 


Suez in Retrospect 


MIDDLE EAST CRISIS. 
By Guy Wint and Peter Calvocoressi, 
Penguin Special. 141 pages. 2s. 
THE SUEZ WAR. 

By Pau! Johnson. 

MacGibbon and Kee. 157 pages. 


“ IDDLE East Crisis” is a dis- 
passionate study of the Suez 

affair and the events and policies leading 
10 it. It sees the landings at Port Said 
last November as a disaster for Britain, 
mitigated only by the chance it gives 
to British policy of a fresh start; and, 
looking beyond the many explanations 
for them given by the British Govern- 
ment, sees the real motives to be a desire 
to bring down President Nasser and 
establish international control of the 
canal. It shows the part played by Sir 
Anthony Eden’s personal animus to- 
wards President Nasser. But it correctly 
relates motives and personal feelings to 
years of bad policy which, in the 
end, produced them. In this context, 
President Nasser no longer appears 
an evil djinn, as he has so often been 
presented, but a vital and difficult part 
in the jigsaw of Middle Eastern politics. 
Britain, it is argued, failed to learn the 
good and bad postwar lessons of Burma, 


10s. 6d. 


India, Ceylon, the nationalisation crisis 
and its solution in Iran, the failure of 
the Middle East Defence Organisation 
proposal put forward in 1951, and the 
earlier and abortive negotiations for an 


Anglo-Egyptian settlement. In _ the 
Middle East, Britain persisted in its 
determination to retain military bases, 
underestimating the force which 
nationalism had in the region and the 
deep-rooted desire of the Arabs “to get 
the whole military machine off their 
backs.” The lesson of the evacuation of 
India was forgotten. The Baghdad Pact, 
too, meant that the old policy was being 
clung to, although it gave no more 
security against Russia than would have 
been achieved by a warning against inter- 
ference issued by America. 

The invasion of Egypt was the last 
ill-managed throw in the policy. The 
authors rightly say that the choice is 
between exercising dominion over the 
Middle East or securing co-operation. 
“ Britain has no choice but to withdraw 
from the Middle East as a prerequisite 
to finding friends there.” Further, the 
Russians could continue to make mis- 
chief successfully in the Middle East 
“as long as the West played the cold war 
in terms of bases and pacts.” While 
warning the Russians against physical 
intrusion in the region, the West should 
bring the Soviet Government into the 
diplomatic game there. 

Israel. is another major part of the 
pattern and, with the Arabs determined 
to destroy the Israeli state and more 
arms going into the area, the authors 


foresee more instability in the future. 
But they do not consider it impossible to 
bring Russia into a Western guarantee 
of Arab-Israeli frontiers ; together the 
Americans and the Russians could en- 
force peace. It is also suggested that a 
United Nations air force should be 
formed, perhaps with bases on Cyprus, 
to intervene against any aggressor. The 
issue “touches the very continuance of 
Israel . . . no state can survive if it has 
to fight against superior numbers every 
five or six years.” 

Mr Wint and Mr Calvocoressi have 
written a thoughtful, closely knit book 
that deserves more permanent binding. 
Mr Johnson attempts much the same 
task, but his book, written closer to the 
passions of November and more con- 
cerned to indict the Eden government, 
misses much of the significance of events, 
even though its general verdict on the 
crisis is much the same. “ Our leaders 
are guilty men,” it concludes ; but the 
Labour Government also had its part in 
the bad policy of past years. The book 
contains many factual errors. 


Uncle Tom’s Aftermath 


GOODBYE TO UNCLE TOM. 
By J. C. Furnas. 


Secker and Warburg. 435 pages. 30s. 


eS . AND FIVE years ago 

(unfortunate for Mr Furnas to have 
missed the centenary) Harriet Beecher 
Stowe launched “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” 
upon an avidly receptive world, and was 
greeted by the thundering applause of 
liberals on both sides of the Atlantic. In 
1945, when a musical version of her book 
was projected for the American stage, 
Negro leaders and liberal New England 
parsons (almost one might say, Henry 
Ward Beecher’s spiritual progeny) raised 
so effective a protest that the show never 
reached the public ; the protest was not 
esthetic, but social, directed against the 
stereotype of the “good nigger,” the meek 
slave entitled to the white man’s pity and 
the Almighty’s blessing, but not to the 
equal enjoyment of the American way 
of life. Within a century liberal and 
negro ideals had been turned inside out 
and the emancipator’s tract had become 
the freedman’s bane. What had 
happened ? 

Mr Furnas’s book is a lively (some- 
times too lively—how one sighs for just 
one factual and descriptive chapter head- 
ing) attempt to answer this question in 
terms both of the history of the book 
and of the nature of the negro. He 
demonstrates unsparingly how inade- 
quate and even perverted was Mrs 
Stowe’s image of the negro even in its 
original form, and how grotesque and 
positively vicious were the popular 
parodies of the various stage versions 
that flourished throughout the nineteenth 
century. He then displays the facts of 
slavery and analyses the evidence for 
regarding the American negro as identi- 
cal to and equal with the American 
white. While his researches in none of 
these fields lay claim to originality (any- 
one wanting an up-to-date account of 
American slavery, for example, would do 
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better to turn to Mr Kenneth Stammp’s 
“The Peculiar Institution ”), his distinc- 
tive achievement is to have brought the 
three themes together in a way that 
brings out not only the paradoxical 
effects of Mrs Stowe’s propaganding, but, 
more important, the problems and 
present position of the liberated but not 
yet integrated American negro. An his- 
torian’s judgment may well be that Mr 
Furnas is too hard—as well as too 
equivocal—on Mrs Stowe. He has not 
decided whether to make her the mirror 
or the maker of the “good negro” 
myth ; and he has certainly failed to set 
her in the context of her times. But the 
driving force of his book is not primarily 
an interest in literary and intellectual 
history ; it is a warm and very human 
concern over the crying contemporary 
problem of race relations. Mr Furnas, 
no less than Mrs Stowe, is a propa- 
gandist—and a very effective one. 


India Reported 


AS I SEE INDIA. 

By Robert Trumbull. 

Cassell. 256 pages. 18s. 

THE RIDE TO CHANDIGARH. 
By Harold Elvin. 


Macmillan. 335 pages. 25s. 


HE New York Times is one of the 

world’s greatest and most responsible 
daily newspapers. One _ therefore’ 
approaches with a prejudice of respect 
and high expectation in its favour a 
book written by one who was its New 
Delhi correspondent for seven impor- 
tant and pulsating years. Mr Trumbull’s 
book is like the conversation of a distin- 
guished guest in a relaxed mood after 
a good dinner, who knows that he is 
expected to hold forth interestingly, with 
reminiscences of the events in which he 
has participated, laced with intimate 
anecdotes of celebrities in their slippered 
or climactic moments. In such circum- 
stances, he must naturally rely on his 
memory alone; and if he recalls, for 
example, that the British abolished sati 
in the 1880s, retells the stories of Pandit 
Nehru’s fastidious father sending his 
laundry to Paris and giving champagne 
parties in prison, ascribes the course of 
Indian history largely to Gandhi, Patel 
and Mr Nehru, and mentions that the 
Indian National Congress was founded 
as a freedom movement in 1885, only a 
churl would interrupt to put him right 
on the historical facts and point out that 
in his autobiography Mr Nehru indig- 
nantly denies the laundry and cham- 
pagne stories. 

Read in the cold light of the morning 
after, Mr Trumbull’s talk reveals him as 
a first-rate descriptive reporter of scenes 
that he has actually witnessed, but 
his understanding of their significance, 
or of their perspective in history, is too 
often superficial, because of what one 
deduces to have been the occasional and 
unsystematic nature of his reading in 
Indian history and sociology. Mr Trum- 
bull has many interesting, and some 
historically important, facts to report, but 
it takes a reader versed in Indian affairs 
to sift what is new and authoritative 
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out of much that. is cheerfully roughly 
true, half true, or wholly inaccurate. 


Mr Elvin’s book describes a tour of 
India on a bicycle, named “ Sir Walter.” 
He displays an outstanding ability for 
the emotional phrase (“... oh yes, won- 
drous is life and wondrous the feast in 
it: if only we can find the path... . ”). 
The book is illustrated by eighteen 
beautiful photographs, mostly by Frank 
Horvat, a camera-man of whom more 
will obviously be heard. 


Neutrals and the Allies 


THE’ WAR AND THE NEUTRALS: 
Survey of International Affairs, 1939-1946, 
Edited by Arnold Toynbee and Veronica 
M. Toynbee. 


Issued under the auspices of the Royal 


Institute of International Affairs. Oxford 
University Press. 388 pages. 50s. 
HATHAM House has laboured 


nobly to complete its series of 
“Toynbee ” Surveys interrupted by the 
war. Here is the missing piece of the 
jigsaw, a detailed and documented 
analysis of the problems set by the 
neutral states and how they were 
handled. The pattern is well contrived: 
a first part, from the pen of Professor 
W. N. Medlicott, recpunts the story and 
explains the special conditions of 
economic warfare in the second world 
war ; then follow separate sections by 
various hands on the individual regions 
or countries—the Latin American 
republics as well as the European 
neutrals—Sweden, Switzerland, Eire, 
Spain, Portugal and Turkey; and the 
whole is rounded off by three world 
maps showing the change that has come 
about in the shape of the arena of inter- 
national affairs. Dr Toynbee rates this 
change in the “geo-political” map a 
first-class revolution in international 
affairs ; that may well be, but one does 
not quite see its relevance to the subject 
of this book. 


The salient characteristic that emerges 
from Mr Medlicott’s analysis is that the 
technical legal issues which had occupied 
the foreground, as regards the treatment 
of neutrals, in previous wars gave place 
in 1939-46 to a complex variety of 
expedients befitting the individual case. 
The “statutory list,” the navicert system, 
ships’ navicerts and ship warrants, to- 
gether with compulsory rationing, all 
this amounted to a new technique of 
economic warfare: “control at source” 
rather than contraband control by the 
traditional blockade weapons. But, as 
the author observes, the _ ultimate 
sanction of control by the Royal Navy 
remained, and so the British, not the 
Americans, had to bear the brunt of 
neutral dissatisfaction. 


Miss Agnes Hicks shows how Sweden 
sought to combine neutrality proper with 
the active policy of rendering generous 
help to other Scandinavian countries: 
for instance, all aid short of military 
assistance to Finland, amounting to non- 
belligerent —_interventionism. Miss 
Katharine Duff supplies'-a fascinating 
and well-balanced » account of the 


“conditional assistance” for Spain’s 
economy and of General Franco’s con- 
summate stalling. Lady Constance 
Howard is extremely percipient about 
Eire (she also writes about the Latin 
American Republics and Switzerland). 
Mr G. E. Kirk describes admirably 
Turkey’s tight-rope act, consisting in 
a continual “external regard for 
equipoise.” 

The volume shows clearly that, just 
as, for geographical reasons, Turkey’s 
main preoccupation throughout its 
jockeying for position was with Soviet 
Russia, so the policy of Spain, Portugal 
and Eire was, in an ideological context, 
largely motivated by fear of the Com- 
munist realm and its likely postwar 
strength. 


The Winning of the West 


THE FAR WESTERN FRONTIER 1830- 
1860. 

By Ray Allen Billington. 

Hamish Hamilton. 343 pages. 30s. 


_ who heard the inaugural lec- 
ture given at Oxford (and effectively 
re-broadcast) by Professor Billington, 
when he held the Harmsworth Chair of 
American History, will not need to be 
told that he was the obvious authority 
to write this volume in the New Ameri- 
can Nation Series. The accents that 
rang out with such gusto and vividness 
in describing the Mountain Men are no 
less authentically audible when Mr 
Billington extends his compass to cover 
the whole history of the American fron- 
tier in the rousing generation between 
1830 and 1860. What an enviable sub- 
ject he has—the Santa Fé trade route, 
the overland trails, the Texas revolution, 
the Mexican war, the Mormon trek, 
the California gold rush, the trans- 
continental stage-coaching. The names 
themselves are a Comstock Lode of 
adventure and romance—John Sutter, 
the Donner Party, the Alamo, Kit 
Carson, Brigham Young, Hasting’s Cut- 
Off, Butterfield’s Overland Mail. 
Familiar to us in every fictional form, 
from the pages of R. M. Ballantyne to 
the latest wide-screen epic from Holly- 
wood, they lose not a whit of their fresh- 
ness and charm when winnowed by a 
historian keen to sift fact from legend. 
The reason is a simple one—Mr Billing- 
ton loves his American West and knows 
it through and through. 


In doing justice to the individual, the 
colourful and the romantic, however, Mr 
Billington has not overlooked those ele- 
ments in the story to which a different 
set of epithets applies—the national, the 
economic and the calculating. His open- 
ing sentence is a brusque reminder that 
the winning of the American West was 
an imperialistic enterprise that involved 
“ the expulsion of well-established Euro- 
pean peoples”—the English and the 
Spanish-Mexicans. This does not make 
him apologetic about the triumphs of 
American filibustering, colonisation and 
diplomacy—not even about the Mexican 
war, on which he concedes surprisingly 
little to latter-day liberal critics. Nor 
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does it lead him to go deeply into the 
diplomatic background: readers who 
want the full international story of the 
Mexican, Californian and Oregonian 
annexations will have to go elsewhere. 
But it protects him against sentimentality 
and hero-worship and gives to his whole 
treatment an excellent balance between 
the contingent and the scientific. Finally 
(in line with the practice for other 
volumes in the series) he appends an 
excellent, full, analytic bibliography from 
which one omission is too notable to 
be accidental; no reference is made 
anywhere to the works of that celebrated 
amateur historian of the West, himself 
a Westerner, the late Mr Bernard De 
Voto. 


China’s Champion 


CHINA AND SOVIET RUSSIA. 
By Henry Wei. Introduction by Quincy 
Wright. 
Macmillan. 379 pages. 45s. 

R WEI, a Chinese living in America, 

has set out to write a history of 
Russo-Chinese relations from 1917 to 
1956. Apparently under the impression 
that such an enterprise needs some prac- 
tical justification, he tells his readers that 
his book “represents a modest attempt 
to discover a sound and factual basis for 
the building of peace in the Far East.” 
In fact, he has no recommendations to 
make to this end, and his work is a 
straightforward outline narrative of 
events written from the point of view 
of a patriotic non-Communist Chinese, 
but with no particular axe to grind in 
favour of the Kuomintang or any of its 
factions. In view of the violence of con- 
troversy in his country of emigration 
between the detractors and defenders 
of the Truman Administration’s policy 
towards China, Dr Wei is very wary in 
his comments on the American connec- 
tion with the story he relates, but as 
Professor Quincy Wright, of Chicago, 
remarks in his foreword to the book, 
“the answers can be found in his 
materials.” Indirectly, he condemns the 
American government of 1945 for treat- 
ing the civil war in China as a purely 
internal affair in spite of the aid given 
by Russia to the Chinese Communists 
in Manchuria, and he claims with justice 
that this aid “should no longer be sub- 
ject to dispute, inasmuch as both the 
Russians and the Chinese Communists 
have admitted it.” Mao ‘Tse-tung 
declared in 1949 that without aid from 
the Soviet Union and the _ people’s 
democracies Communist victory in 
China would not have been possible, and 
the facts of the record in Manchuria 
show that this was no mere empty 
flattery of foreign comrades. 

There can be no doubt that the anti- 
imperialist slogans of the Karakhan 
declaration of 1919 made an impression 
on the younger generation of the Chinese 
intelligentsia which subsequent events 
never entirely effaced. The idea: of the 
Soviet Union as China’s champion and 
protector against the western powers and 
Japan, bent on maintaining or extending 
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the syystem of the “unequal treaties,” 
became an idée fixe for many Chinese. 
The Russians overreached themselves in 
trying to direct the course of the Chinese 
revolution in 1927, and for some years 
their influence was greatly reduced ; but 
it grew again in the late thirties, when 
Soviet policy was to sustain Chinese 
resistance to Japanese domination as an 
indirect protection for Siberia, even at 
the cost of subordinating purely Com- 
munist interests to the national align- 
ment. When Japan was defeated, this 
policy naturally changed, but Soviet aims 
in 1945 do not seem to have reached 
beyond the creation of a satellite Com- 
munist state in Manchuria ; Communist 
conquest of the whole of China was 
probably not foreseen, or even desired. 

When the Chinese People’s Republic 
had come into being, however, Moscow 
made the most of this great accession of 
strength to the Communist block and, as 
Dr Wei shows, exerted itself to gain as 
much influence as possible over the new 
regime. The great instrument of the 
carefully fostered friendship of the two 
Communist-ruled nations is the Sino- 
Soviet Friendship Association, which is, 
in Dr Wei’s words, “a _ ubiquitous 
organisation, with a branch in every 
locality and with influence reaching 
down to the humblest peasant in the 
remotest village.” Yet recent develop- 
ments in Eastern Europe suggest that 
the systematic praise of all things 
Russian can be carried to the point where 
people have had too much of it. 
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Shorter Notices 


LABORATORY ADMINISTRATION. 
By E. S. Hiscocks. 
Macmillan. 408 pages 36s. 


From a book with this title and some 
300 pages and 22 appendices the reader 
would expect details of administration fitted 
to laboratory management in contrast to 
the more familiar managerial tasks in other 
walks of life. Mr Hiscocks has tried another 
approach. He has mainly described the 
workings of one research laboratory in the 
United Kingdom, added to this his personal 
experience and quoted a number of figures 
from other laboratories. Some of the diffi- 
culties of laboratory management are out- 
lined and in a number of instances very 
useful advice is given. 

Unfortunately, Mr Hiscocks relies too 
much on his experience in this one institu- 
tion ; he also conceals many good state- 
ments and some useful figures are hidden 
among banalities such as “ Any large group 
of people working together must possess 
the knowledge and skills necessary to cover 
the range of jobs to be done and there must 
be reasonable order in the doing of them.” 
The book would gain a lot if it were com- 
pressed. 

The selection of photographs is not very 
impressive. Among the eight plates are 
lecture halls ; a workshop ; services of a 
radiochemical laboratory (ten pipes); the 
flow of information by printed word (books, 
reports and pamphlets lying on the table) 
and the flow of information by sound and 
vision, which shows some twenty people 
facing the author making a broadcast from 
the laboratory. 

It is one thing for a secretary of an 
organisation to publish his experiences ; the 
danger is that some future laboratory 
administrator may think that what this 
book describes, sometimes rather dogmati- 
cally, must be the best way to administer 
a laboratory. 

* 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY, 
1945-1955. 

By William Reitzel, Morton A. Kaplan and 
Constance G. Coblenz. 

USA: The Brookings Institution. London: 
Faber. 535 pages. 32s. 6d. 


The annual series of the Brookings Insti- 
tution, “ Major Problems of United States 
Foreign Policy,” which began in 1947, has 
been a great aid to the student of inter- 
national relations, and perhaps some small 
help to the practitioner also. This volume is 
not of the series, although the senior author, 
Mr Reitzel, supervised the last four surveys. 
He now attempts a “ re-examination of the 
assumptions and evaluations” of American 
diplomacy in order to prepare the way for 
“the formulation of more effective policies 
during future years.” The result is an 
almost indispensable reference work on 
American foreign policy. But it is no 
more than that, though it could have been 
among the most important political writings 
of the last few years. The bulk of the 
narrative is accurate and does, indeed, 
show well how the energies of both the 
United States and Russia are increasingly 
concerned, not directly with each other, 
but with influencing the uncommitted, or 
the reluctant or touchy ally ; it is no longer 
possible, as it was four years ago, to regard 
“the international system as essentially bi- 
But the authors con- 
clude by demanding “ new judgments and 
new decisions,” as if either power can hope 
to find some magic formula of applied 
social science that will set all the messy 
variables in order. 
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The weakness of the book’s matter is 
made worse by its manner. Reading it is 
like trying to push mud through a sieve 
with one’s glasses. Much of the book is 
common sense, but common sense on stilts, 
and the stilts are more prized than the 
sense. It is hard to see how the book can 
have any effect on policy at all, even an 
indirect effect ; it is institutional research at 
its worst. There is a generation of great 
American historians alive today that can 
write in a plain and bold style on important 
matters ; they are scholars second to none ; 
it would be a pity if the Brookings Institu- 
tion began to prefer the jargon of social 
scientists who confuse theory with know- 
ledge. 

* 


THE USSR ECONOMY: A Statistical 
Abstract. 

USSR Council of Ministers, 
Statistical Administration. 
Lawrence and Wishart. 264 pages. 2ls. 


This is a translation from the new Soviet 
statistical handbook published in Moscow 
last year—the first for seventeen years. Its 
Statistics range over population, health, 
industry, agriculture, labour, investment, 
transport, trade and social services. The 
latest figures are for 1955 with comparative 
figures for earlier years, including 1913, 
1928 and 1940. 

~As a mark of the ending of statistical 
rationing this handbook is very welcome. 
But, alas, much of the figuring is of dubious 
value in western eyes—particularly that 
which should give the best indication of the 
growth in activity. The brief notes give 
only the barest idea of the coverage of these 
statistics. But the index numbers of both 
national income and industrial production 
are constructed on conceptions that differ 
radically from those of western countries. 
The reader will find the proportions of total 
workers in different industries, but not the 
numbers ; the proportions of total trade in 
different commodities, but not the value or 
volume ; the area of land under crops, but 
not the actual yields. It is like getting so 
far with a jigsaw puzzle and then finding 
the key piece missing. On the other hand, 
there are useful output series for individual 
industrial materials and products, including 
consumer goods. 


Central 


Books Received 


INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE IN INDIA: 
edition. 

By Nabagopal Das. 
18s. 

STATISTICAL YEAR-BOOK OF THE WORLD 
POWER CONFERENCE: No. 8, Data on 
Resources and Annual Statistics for 1952- 
1954 with some supplementary and revised 
Statistics for earlier years and available 
Statistics for 1955. 

Edited, with introductory and explanatory 
text, by Frederick Brown. Lund, 
Humphries on behalf of the Central Office 
of the World Power Conference. 176 pages. 
63s. 

THE COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS OFFICE 
List 1957: an official year book. 

Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 276 pages. 
21s. 

YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE TO EAST AFRICA: 
1957 edition. 

Edited by A. Gordon-Brown. Published 
for the Union-Castle Line by Robert Hale. 
530 pages. 8s. 6d. 

YEAR Book AND GUIDE 
AFRICA: 1957 edition. 
Edited by A. Gordon-Brown. Published 
for the Union-Castle Line by Robert Hale. 
1,096 pages. 10s. 6d. 


Second 


Longmans. 210 pages. 


TO SOUTHERN 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SurveY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London, 











Justifying Foreign Aid 


Washington D.C. 

HE dirty linen of many countries will be washed in 

public before this year’s rethinking of American foreign 
aid is over. In this, as in other, respects the report of the 
Fairless Committee to the President, which was published 
on Wednesday, was circumspection itself. In casting its 
tart but generalised aspersions on the “military and 
economic arrangements” of certain countries, it avoided 
naming any names. But a little cross-reference to the 
detailed volumes of expert regional studies which are pour- 
ing from the Senate 


he must be very satisfied. There is no stricter man with a 
dollar than the former president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, and Mr Fairless, after inspecting the work on 
the spot, has signed the statement that: “The Ameri- 
can taxpayers have received a fair return for their 
money.” 

The Fairless Committee believes that straight grants to 
provide capital for development should be “ severely 
limited,” but it agrees that there “ may be unusual cases in 
which they are warranted.” On the other hand, it finds 
that to have American 
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mittee will supply most 
of the detail. The world 
now knows, for example, 
just how dim a view 
Mr Norman Armour, a 
former Ambassador, 
takes of the state of the 
Turkish economy. 
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President promised that 
if he was given a year’s. grace he would try to 
be more imaginative next time, with the help of a 
special commission appointed jointly by the Executive 
and by the Legislature. Each House of Congress promptly 
Set up its own review committee and left President Eisen- 
hower to appoint Mr Fairless and various other worthies, 
including Mr John L. Lewis, to work separately for the 
White House. If by this device the President was hoping 
to produce a dynamic new approach to stir the imagination 
of the meanest legislator, he will be disappointed in his 
committee’s labours, for the Fairless Report is a limp docu- 
ment. If, on the other hand, as may well have been the 
case, the President’s object was to clothe the existing pro- 
gramme in a protective covering of conservative clichés 
subscribed to by impeccable paragons of private enterprise, 


sum spent abroad is 

about right and, with a final flourish, that “the United 
States must resolve to stay the course and must abandon 
the false hope that collective security costs are temporary.” 
In view of some of the heavy artillery being loaded in 
Congress for discharge against the President’s foreign aid 
proposals for 1958, which have not yet been published in 
detail, the value of this endorsement is not to be scorned. 
The debate over the Eisenhower doctrine, which the Senate 
at last approved this week, gave the opponents a trial 
run ; it would be a mistake to write off their strength because 
of their apparently poor showing in the final vote of 58 to 
28 against Senator Russell’s amendment, which would 
have eliminated all economic aid from the Middle Eastern 
Resolution. In fact, 23 Democrats voted in favour of the 
amendment, including many usual friends of foreign aid, 
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and only 20 against. The appearance of a lop-sided victory 
for the President was given by an unusual display of 
Republican solidarity, as the result of exceptionally heavy 
whipping. It is unlikely that such a vote could be repeated 
on regular appropriations for mutual security. 

Though the Fairless report may help to keep a few 
conservatives in line, it is unlikely to have much impact on 
the hearings which will be conducted by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee now that the Eisenhower Doctrine is 
out of the way. The Senators are more likely to be pre- 
occupied with the bulky product of eleven major research 
projects which they commissioned from private organisa- 
tions and of nine special missions they despatched to the 
various ends of the earth. In some respects the missions 
whose reports have so far been published tend to substantiate 
by specific example some of the general criticisms of the 
Fairless report. In Turkey and Iran, for example, there are 
instances of too many projects too ambitiously started. A 
strong case is made for concentrating American aid on 
advancing only the most worthy of them. 

But the first of the Senate’s research projects to appear 
represents a clear antithesis to the whole approach of the 
President’s Committee. This originates in the International 
Studies Centre of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and most of the judgments contained or implied 
in the Fairless report appear in its first chapter, under the 
heading of “ Fallacies and Pitfalls.” These include the idea 
that Americans should be forever pushing the virtues of 
private enterprise in the countries they help, that in the 
allocation of economic aid a favoured position should be 
given to countries which have joined a military pact with 
the United States, and that Americans should judge the 
success of a programme by the gratitude it evokes. 


* 


The essence of the MIT’s view is that there is at present 
no true American assistance scheme which concentrates 
positively on the development of backward economies. What 
there is in fact is a holding operation : practically all money 
which is voted each year after so much dialectical pain 
goes to support armies in countries that could not otherwise 
afford them and the economies of countries that are wilting 
under the support of large armies. Short of a decision to 
change radically the policy of maintaining such forces, there 
is really very little leeway for change in the annual pattern 
of expenditure, which is probably why conservatives who 
look into the programme usually end up by endorsing it. 

But the professors from Boston boldly propose an increase 
in American spending on foreign aid to enable the industri- 
ally advanced countries to commit themselves to make up 
the deficit in capital and technical assistance in under- 
developed countries over a long period. This deficit would 
be defined according to rather rigid standards of the feasi- 
bility of schemes and of the co-operation of the recipients 
and their technical absorptive capacity. The type of aid 
would be related to the stage in the growth of the recipient’s 
economy, and there would need to be some generally 
respected international body, possibly associated with the 
World Bank, to interpret the criteria. The authors, who 
include Professors Millikan and Rostow, recommend that 
the American contribution should be an appropriation of 
$10 billion, to be used in loans and grants over a five-year 
period. 

Substantial support for this line of approach is building 
up in influential bodies outside Congress, and the policy 
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planning staff of the State Department is reported to be 
thinking on the same lines. Unfortunately for such dreams 
this year’s Budget is the largest ever presented in peacetime 
and the Secretary of the Treasury accompanied it with some 
odd remarks to the effect that it ought to be cut if only 
someone in Congress could find out how. This has not 
unnaturally provoked Senator Russell to retort that a 
professor can say that foreign aid spending is not inflationary 
and hold his job, but “there are not many members of 
Congress who are strong enough in their bailiwicks to vote 
for increased foreign aid spending and then vote against 
all the domestic programmes.” 


Eisenhower’s Fourth Justice 


N choosing Judge Whittaker, of Missouri, to succeed Mr 
Justice Reed, President Eisenhower has stuck to his 
recent determination to require judicial experience in the 
men he appoints to the Supreme Court. Judge Whittaker 
has sat on the federal bench since 1954. He meets the 
other urgent qualification by coming from the great area 
between Ohio and the Pacific coast which is represented on 
the court only by a Texan. Judge Whittaker’s other virtues 
are that he is 56 and a Republican ; there will now be four 
Republicans to five Democrats on the court for the first 
time since the nineteen thirties. 

Mr Justice Reed’s retirement left only three Justices 
appointed by Franklin Roosevelt: Messrs Black, Frank- 
furter and Douglas. Mr Reed was appointed just after 
the President’s court-packing plan failed ; he came in as a 
liberal, but nineteen years of devotion te the letter of the 
law had brought him over to the right wing. However, 
Justice Reed had spent nine years in government service, 
three of them as Solicitor General, fighting for many New 
Deal causes ; having had the experience to appreciate its 
problems, he was inclined to give the government the 
benefit of the doubt. In this respect Judge Whittaker will 
be a change, but he is not expected to alter the balance of 
the court. 

Judge Whittaker’s appointment was not announced until 
it was certain that Mr Justice Brennan, a Democrat 
appointed just before the election, would be confirmed by 
the Senate. This became a foregone conclusion when 
Senatory McCarthy slipped away to the bigger headlines of 
the labour inquiry after insinuating that Mr Brennan was 
unsympathetic to congressional investigations into Com- 
munism. On the court, Justices Brennan and Whittaker 
will be alone in having had substantial judicial experience. 
The background of most of the other Justices lies in politics 
and government service, which many observers consider 
tc be a better forcing ground for the breadth of vision and 
statesmanship required on the Supreme Court. The Presi- 
dent, however, seems to have abandoned this view after he 
appointed, as Chief Justice, Mr Warren, the former 
Governor of California. Judge Whittaker, whose life is said 
to be the law, is more devoted to what have been called the 
niceties of legal needlework. Such a narrow outlook in the 
newest Justice is not altogether a good omen for the other 
appointments Mr Eisenhower may have to make when 
Justices Frankfurter and Black, both of whom are over 70, 
decide to retire. 
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INTRODUCING ONE OF THE 


USI 
BILLION 
DOLLAR 
SBEOARD 


GEORGES F. DORIOT, President, American Re- 
search and Development Corp.; Professor of Industrial 
Management, Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration; Director, John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co.; Director, National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston. 
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Top-management experience in transportation, 
chemicals, finance, precision tools, research and 
government planning: that’s USI’s Board. It 
has already led USI into a host of new products 
from giant presses to cookware. And now it 
creates USI’s new technical center, devoted to 
improving these products and developing still 
newer ones. With twelve vigorous divisions, 
USI has come a long way since 1948 ... will go 
a long way. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON US! 


U.S.Iindustries,inc. 
U5 4 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


DIVISIONS: Axelson Manufacturing Company - Chicago 
Steel Tank Company + Clearing Machine Corporation 
Conduit Fittings Corporation + Garrett Oil Tools, Inc. 
Ordnance Division - Solar Permanent Company - Southern 
Pipe & Casing Company - USI International - Western 
Design &G Manufacturing Corp. SUBSIDIARIES: General 
Equipment Corp. + Koppel (Philippines) Inc. 





Fresh fields 


and foreign markets 


Beef on the hoof is pretty difficult to judge, 
whether for meat or for hides, but banking 
on the spot can bring that extra local 
“know-how” to the business in hand. 

Facts about the language, the people, 
the customs, all play such a vital part in 
commercial undertakings overseas. 

This is where The First National City 
Bank of New York can be of special service 
for businessmen with foreign interests. 

The extensive organizatton is based on a 
network of 70 branches, offices and affili- 
ates, strategically located in 24 countries 
outside the United States. In addition, the 
world’s markets are covered by over 3,500 
banking correspondents reporting current 
trading conditions from every important 
centre of commerce. 

Wherever your interests lie, and what- 
ever they may be, this world-wide organiz- 
ation is at your service. Our two London 


branches are anxious to be of assistance. 


The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


ESTABLISHED 1812 
Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


LONDON OFFICES : 
City: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 TELEPHONE: LONdon Wall 1221 


West End: 11 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.1 TELEPHONE: WHitehall 7655 
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Whose Restraint ? 


HE index’ of consumer prices, again at a record level 

in January and expected to continue its steady rise of 
the last five months, highlights what was in any case the 
most interesting, and the most criticised, point in President 
Eisenhower’s Economic Report: his request to businessmen 
and trade unionists alike to refrain from increasing prices 
and wages—a “ do-it-yourself” programme against infla- 
tion, in the words of the National City Bank of New York’s 
monthly letter. While Congress has no intention of doing 
the job professionally, by imposing legal controls, its Joint 
Economic Committee, in its statutory report on the 
President’s report, suggests that his request is unrealistic. 
The committee thinks that the government must provide 
some standards by which to assess whether increases are 
justified ; it should at least analyse its statistics in order to 
show the relationships between productivity, wages, prices 
and profits for the benefit of those trying: to practise 
voluntary restraint. 

But the rise in the consumer price index means that some 
trade unionists must not only practise restraint but actually 
make sacrifices if wages are not to go up. For nearly four 
million workers are now covered by contracts which provide 
for automatic rises in wages with each rise in the cost of 
living. A good many more—about five million in all—are 
entitled to regular annual increases. It is too much for even 
the President to expect that those unions which will be 
bargaining on wages this year—in the oil, rubber, textile, 
paper and chemical industries among others—will be will- 
ing to ask their members to forgo gains which are coming 
without question to other workers. 

Businessmen, on their side, argue that it is for the govern- 
ment to set a good example by restraining its spending. 
With this the Joint Committee agrees, although it makes an 
exception for capital expenditures, on school building and 
water development, for example, which would eliminate 
barriers to future economic expansion. But the committee 
is as aware as are ordinary members of COngress that there 
is little, if any, room for effective cutting in President 
Eisenhower’s Budget. Nevertheless this year constituents 
are unusually insistent in their demands that their repre- 
sentatives should force the Administration to economise. 

This popular pressure is thought to come from dismay 
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that government spending is still going up, from disappoint- 
ment that tax reductions are not yet in sight and from fear 
of both inflation and recession. The Joint Committee 
apparently regards only inflation as a real danger in 1957. 
But, as Senator Douglas, the only economist on the com- 
mittee, has pointed out, what its members really think 
might have been clearer and their guidance might have 
been more helpful to the public if, in their desire to 
approach unanimity, they had not concealed disagreement 
in generalities and obscurities of language. 


Pinning Down the Teamsters 


HE well-planned investigation which is putting 

“improper activities in the labour or management 
field” under floodlights in the Senate’s crowded marble 
hall naturally opened with the most sensational allegations. 
Newspaper headlines and television screens have been filled 
by a vice operator “telling all,” followed by a brothel 
keeper explaining why she decided not to add to her 
establishments and a trade union official refusing to testify 
because he might incriminate himself. At the end of last 
week the chairman of the committee, Senator McClellan, 
was able to say that the hearings had shown “ rather 
conclusively” that there was some connection between 
gambling interests, public officials and leaders of the 
teamsters’ (lorry-drivers’) union in Oregon. 

The chief charge is that a monopoly in pinball machines 
— 500 of these betting devices net one operator about 
$50,000 a year—was set up in Portland with the help, and 
to the financial benefit, of union officials ; by picketing, or 
by forbidding union members to make deliveries, they cut 
off bread and other supplies from cafés which tried to 
exercise freedom in the choice of the amusement they 
offered their patrons. According to other charges, union 
funds have been used to finance bars and gambling houses 
and union officials have conspired with convicted criminals 
to share in the profits of brothels and to control law 
enforcement in Portland. 

The leaders of the teamsters’ union on the west coast 
were expected to defend themselves this week. The union’s 
president, Mr Dave Beck, has now no excuse not to appear, 
since he is no longer required in Europe to represent the 
United States at next Monday’s meeting of the International 
Labour Organisation ; the Secretary of Labour has refused 
to approve his nomination. The committee has plans to 
investigate several other unions and to move its inquiry 
round the country, visiting New York, Los Angeles and a 
number of other cities, in some of which grand juries are 
already conducting independent researches. It seems fairly 
certain that the investigation will continue through most 
of 1958 and that, as a result, voters may go to the polls 
in that autumn’s congressional elections with some prejudice 
against the labour movement. What this might mean has 
just been illustrated in Indiana, where the State Legislature 
has unexpectedly- passed a “ right-to-work law”; this 
forbids contracts with employers which require workers 
to belong to a union. While these laws, anathema to trade 
unionists, already exist in seventeen other states, Indiana, 
which contains some of the country’s largest steel mills, 
is the first industrial state in the north to pass such a law. 
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Buried in State 


VER since last summer Washington has been wondering 

why President Eisenhower kept Mr Harold Stassen in 
his Cabinet, after his futile campaign to prevent Mr Nixon’s 
renomination for the Vice Presidency. Now, after another 
attack by Mr Stassen on Mr Nixon, the President, while 
still not prepared to dismiss his special adviser on disarma- 
ment, is no longer defending him against Mr Dulles’s 
desire to have responsibility for this as well as for most 
other foreign affairs. Mr Stassen is to remain in the 
Cabinet, although his successor will probably not be a 
member, but he is to report to Mr Dulles instead of directly 
to the President, and on policy matters he is to be sub- 
ordinate to the Secretary of State. The reason given is that 
the ground plan for disarmament has been laid and it is 
now a matter of negotiation with foreign governments. 
Obviously it is administratively efficient that the State 
Department should be in charge, but its involvement in the 
regular daily round of difficulties abroad may inhibit the 
flexibility and imagination which have characterised Mr 
Stassen’s independent work for disarmament. 

He will head the American delegation to the disarmament 
talks opening in London in ten days’ time, but it is thought 
that he may resign soon after that. With his administrative 
career buried in the State Department, he apparently hopes 
to revive the political career which began when he became 
Governor of Minnesota eighteen years ago at the age of 
thirty-one. Now it is reported that in 1958 he wants to be 
the Republican candidate for Governor of Pennsylvania ; 
he moved to this state in 1948. The Republican party 
there certainly needs some rebuilding on Mr Stassen’s 
modern lines, but his chance of being allowed to do it 
are slight. But if by any chance he should become 
Governor of Pennsylvania, then he would be in an excellent 
position to exhume his presidential ambitions yet again in 
1960, probably with Mr Nixon as his chief rival. Mr 
Stassen’s belief that his political career can be brought back 
to life may be obstinate and unrealistic, but there is no 
doubt that he believes sincerely and enthusiastically in his 
mission to save the Republican party from its right wing. 


Knowland’s Home Fires 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


HEN Senator William Knowland, the 48-year-old 

Republican from California, who is his party’s leader 
in the Senate, announced that he would not stand for re- 
election in 1958, he touched off a fever of speculation and 
added an unusual sense of urgency to the important political 
gatherings which both parties held in the state during 
February. On the Republican side, his withdrawal shakes 
the already uneasy balance of forces between three ambitious 
leaders, all from California—Governor Knight, Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, and Senator Knowland himself. On the 
Democratic side, the chances of capturing a Senate seat 
in California in 1958 are vastly improved now that the party 
will not have an incumbent Senator of Mr Knowland’s rank 
and influence to beat. 
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At the meeting of the Democratic National Committee in 
San Francisco last month, the thoughts of Californian 
leaders were naturally occupied with possible candidates 
for the Senate. But equally heartening to the Democrats 
is the fact that since last November’s election they control 
the State Senate for the first time since 1889. Now their 
local aim is to capture the lower house in the State Legisla- 
ture in 1960, if not before, since then the decennial Census 
will bring reapportionment of the seats in the national 
Congress, and California, with its booming population, 
seems certain to get several more. On the way in which the 
constituency boundaries are redrawn by the State Legisla- 
ture depend the Democratic chances of winning these new 
seats, and probably some of the old ones as well. Mean- 
while, at the committee meeting, the first to be held ‘in the 
far west, the party’s national leaders took steps to consoli- 
date the Democratic gains made in the region at the last 
election, by concentrating the public discussions on the 
problems of the west and by establishing a special group to 
stimulate congressional concern about these problems. 


For the Republicans, what is chiefly at stake is the leader- 
ship of the huge Californian delegation to the Republican 
convention which will nominate a new presidential 
candidate in 1960. Control of that delegation could make 
or break Mr Nixon’s chances of becoming President, a fact 
of which his followers are acutely aware. Until now, and 
particularly at last year’s nominating convention, Senator 
Knowland, in the interests of party unity, has combined 
his forces with those of Mr Nixon to swing the Californian 
delegation behind the Vice President. Governor Knight, 
however, was unable and unwilling to help Mr Nixon for 
one vital reason: he has binding commitments to the 
labour movement in California, and so far the trade unions 
there are strongly anti-Nixon. Moreover, Mr Knight’s own 
presidential ambitions conflict with those of both Mr Nixon 
and Mr Knowland. 


* 


Now, with the imminent return to the Californian scene 
of the senior Senator, the Governor is threatened from 
another direction. He has been a great disappointment to 
the right wing of his own party, with which he was closely 
identified during the eleven years that he was Lieutenant 
Governor under the progressive Governor Warren. But 
since he became Governor, Mr Knight has himself adopted 
a bipartisan approach to state affairs ; for example, he never 
misses a chance these days to emphasise his close friendship 
for the trade unions. This shift of position has left his 
former champions, particularly the powerful Los Angeles 
Times, almost apoplectic—but not speechless—with dis- 
appointment and chagrin. Their difficulty, until the day 
of Mr Knowland’s announcement, had been that they had 
nobody else to follow, but it is now evident that they hope 
for more dependable and old-fashioned Republican leader- 
ship from the retiring Senator. 

Some among them believe that it was their entreaties to 
Mr Knowland to break with the Eisenhower Administration 
and return to save Republicanism in California which did, 
in fact, persuade him to come home. The Senator’s dis- 
cretion makes it possible for them to believe this. Yet one 
of his statements seems to indicate plainly a different reason 
for his decision: “I am primarily a newspaperman.” He 
is heir apparent to the Oakland Tribune, an important daily 
paper in one of the state’s most heavily populated areas. As 
he has clearly stated, Mr Knowland faces the necessity of 
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the many business men who make 
regular -and very comfortable - 
trips to the mainland on the new car and train ferry, The 
Princess of Vancouver. This twin-screw diesel engined ship, 
which was launched on the Clyde has been built for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company to operate across the 
36-mile Strait of Georgia at the far end of CPR’s trans- 
continental route across Canada. 

LARGEST TRAIN FERRY IN THE WORLD 

The ship is 416 feet long, and powered by four National 
B4AUM =§ seven cylinder turbo-charged diesel engines 
—the largest car, truck and train ferry in the world. 
Two National engines are geared by Hindmarch/National 
transmission (including Fluidrive hydraulic couplings) to 
each propeller shaft. These engines operate on heavy fuel 
with a saving in operating costs of some 663 per cent on 











the Princess... 





T.S.M.V. “ Princess of Vancouver” built by Alexander Stephen and Sons Ltd., Glasgow. Consulting Naval Architects : Milne, Gilmore and German, Montreal. 














ordinary diesel fuel. A feature of the installation is that any 


One engine can be isolated from its main gear box for over- 


haul while the vessel continues in daily service throughout 
the year. Both propelling machinery and auxiliary diesel 
units have been supplied by associate companies of the 
Brush Group. All auxiliary power units are coupled to 
Brush alternators. 


WORLD WIDE EXPORTS 
The Brush Group produces about a third of the total 
U.K. output of industrial diesel engines and generating 
sets-and is, in fact, the world’s largest exporter of 
this type of equipment. The Group constantly exports 
over fifty per cent of its entire production and, in the 
past few years, it has exported as much as seventy per 
cent. In British Columbia the 
Brush Group has in Vivian 
Diesels and Munitions Ltd. 
of Vancouver, a_ subsidiary 
with first class sales, service 





and manufacturing facilities. 


THE Brush Group LIMtTED * WORLD’S LEADING POWER ENGINEERS 


DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1r 


BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD- J,& H. MCLAREN LTD- MIRRLEES BICKERTON & DAY LTD - THE NATIONAL GAS ANDOIL ENGINECOLTD - PETTERS LTD 
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assuming the mantle of his distinguished but aged father, 
the present publisher, if this valuable family property and 
powerful political weapon is not to go out of his control. 

Because of this simple fact, the more practical Republican 
leaders in the state do not believe that the Senator intends 
to challenge Governor Knight when the latter runs for re- 
election in 1958, although this is the interpretation that 
Washington observers have put on the Senator’s retirement. 
They argue that in the Senate he is inevitably overshadowed 
by his fellow-Californian, the Vice President, who presides 
there, and that his position as leader of the Republicans 
restricts his ability to criticise the President’s foreign policy ; 
furthermore, if Mr Knowland does criticise, he lays himself 
open to charges of disloyalty to his party’s hero. Finally, the 
Senate has never been a good starting point for a presidential 
aspirant, while, as Governor of California, Mr Knowland 
would be in a strong position to further his presidential 
hopes. Not only would he control the party machine in the 
state, but he would be able to prove by deed as well as by 
word that he could provide the conservative leadership for 
which many Republicans are still looking. But there are 
those who maintain that, just because of this strictly 
orthodox approach to party affairs, Mr Knowland would 
lose if he did decide to challenge Mr Knight in 1958. It is 
in the Tribune Tower in Oakland rather than in the State 
Capitol in Sacramento that Mr Knowland seems most likely 
te keep his political fires burning. 

Governor Knight is already rallying his New Sieitiiioun 
against this political threat. He called for vigorous action 
“to make room for Democrats and independents” at a 
recent gathering of the Republican Assembly, an unofficial 
organisation of 12,000 volunteers for party work, which 
was held in a sympathetically untraditional setting, the 
Disneyland Amusement Park. A special resolution urged 
the party to bring into its flock “an ever growing number 
of working men and women” and young people are also 
being enthusiastically wooed by the New Republicans. They 
are sponsoring organisations of “‘ Teen Age Republicans of 
California” in the high schools, an idea which could have 
a direct impact on electoral patterns if the State Legislature 
approves a current Bill which would lower the voting age 
to eighteen. Even without this, the party system has been 
visibly rejuvenated in California and a new political fire has 
been kindled in a state which has never lacked complica- 
tions of this kind. 


Conscience over Colour 


VEN in the states where there has never been any legal 

colour bar there is a great deal of segregation in the 
public schools simply because the different residential areas 
are usually black or white, seldom mixed. A recent inquiry 
in New York City, which has 132,000 Negroes and 101,000 
Puerto Ricans among the 724,000 children in its elementary 
and junior high schools, showed that almost three-quarters 
of the schools were either nine-tenths white or nine-tenths 
coloured. A combination of conscience—aroused when 
the Supreme Court held that it was unjust to Negro 
children to segregate them—and pressure from the Negro 
organisations has led New York City, the original melting 
pot, to make a positive assault on this “ accidental ” segre- 
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gation. Other big cities in the North with large Negro popu- 
lations may soon be forced to show whether they are willing 
to practise what their liberals preach. 

It is, of course, no accident that New York’s Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans live huddled together in the slums of 
Harlem and Brooklyn. The school authorities by them- 
selves cannot eliminate the effects of segregated housing. 
But the New York City Board of Education is trying to 
overcome it as far as this is compatible with the welfare of 
the children. Since last October buses have been taking 
children from Negro neighbourhoods to all-white schools 
and vice versa, and new schools are deliberately being built 
on the fringes of coloured districts, so that integration may 
come naturally and without making small children travel 
long distances. 

Last week the board accepted the most controversial 
recommendations of its commission on integration. These 
authorise the redrawing of the boundaries of school 
districts, to increase the number of mixed schools, and 
transfer of teachers to difficult schools in underprivileged 
parts of the city. The teachers, who are strongly organised, 
naturally prefer easier assignments ; the result has been 
that in the Negro schools almost all the posts are held by 
teachers still on probation. Next autumn, when the new 
programme begins, about a thousand teachers will be 
transferred ; it will be in full swing by 1959 unless too 
much opposition develops. So far, most of the objections 
have come from the teachers, while community organisations 
and trade unions support the move. If it is successful, some 
ct New York’s children will grow up without being conscious 
of race ; and in time the South may lose its legitimate com- 
plaint that the North condones segregation in fact even when 
it prohibits discrimination by law. 


Shale After Suez 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


R millions of years the Colorado River and its sub- 
sidiaries have gnawed their way down through a high 
plateau where Colorado, Wyoming and Utah meet. 
Travellers on the road along the river now see cliffs half 
a mile high, with thin horizontal stripes as uniform as the 
leaves of a book ; their name is, in fact, the “ Book Cliffs.” 
These layers mark the deposit, some 50 million years ago, 
of the organic matter which is, after coal, the country’s 
largest store of hydrocarbon energy. They are the famed 
oil shale deposits which cover some 16,500 square miles and 
which, according to the United States Geological Survey, 
contain the energy equivalent of nearly 1,000 billion barrels 
of petroleum. And this takes account only of the richer 
shales, which produce at least 15 gallons of oil to the ton. 
The survey carefully adds that not all can be classed as 
“ recoverable” under present economic circumstances. 
The richest deposits, those of the Piceance Creek Basin, 
in the “ mahogany ledge” named for its colour, are esti- 
mated to contain 90 to 125 billion barrels. It is this reserve, 
averaging 25 to 30 gallons of oil for each ton of shale, 
which is now quickening the pulses of officials of some 
of the largest American oil companies. Before 1920, oil 
shale lands could be sold to private owners and the richest 
were. Under an Act passed in that year, the remaining 
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deposits can only be leased. In the past year or so a brisk 
trade in the private lands has resulted in most of them 
coming into the hands of the large oil companies. The 
biggest reserve is owned by the Standard Oil Company of 
California, with the Union Oil Company next. 

Countries poor in oil have long secured part of their 
requirements from leaner oil shales than these. But the 
United States, rich in liquid petroleum reserves and with 
access to even richer world reserves, has never had to 
bother with them. During the last war, however, with 
Hitler’s submarines sinking tankers within sight of the 
east coast, Congress authorised an emergency programme to 
develop liquid fuels from solid hydrocarbons, both oil shale 
and coal. The coal 
hydrogenation pro- 
gramme was shut 
down as soon as the 
Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration came _ into 
office, but the oil 
shale programme 
hung on until last 
June when the big 
experimental mine 
and the extraction 
plant at Rifle, Colo- 
rado, which were run 

Source: US Bureau of Mines. by the Bureau of 

Mines, were closed. 

For.the $17 million spent, the bureau had made tremen- 
dous advances in rapid, large-scale methods of mining shale 
and had reduced the cost of delivering crushed shale at the 
processing plant to less than 50 cents a ton. It had also 
greatly increased the efficiency of extraction, with a retort 
which could handle 240 tons of shale a day without using 
water, which is very scarce in western Colorado, for cooling. 
Both the bureau and the industry estimated that on this 
basis, petrol could be produced from shale at a cost of 14 
to 16 cents a gallon, compared with 12 cents a gallon for 
petrol and petroleum. Nevertheless the hostility of the 
private oil companies finally succeeded in choking off all 
of the government programme except some laboratory work 
in Wyoming. 

In recent months, the Suez crisis, coupled with reports 
that the Soviet Union has built vast numbers of submarines, 
have reminded the United States that it once more stands in 
danger of being cut off from imports, which today provide 
10 per cent of the oil it consumes. The Rifle plant was 
handed over to the Navy last year, and is being kept in 
standby condition. But now the Navy is thinking of asking 
Congress to provide the money to reopen it, and attention 
is also being focused on the work of certain private oil 
companies towards making use of the shale. 

The commercial advantages of shale have been succinctly 
summed up by one of their officials: 

No finding cost, which is now approaching $1.25 a barrel 
for petroleum; no hostile Arabs lurking around to cut 
your pipelines and burn your refineries. 

Its disadvantages are that it is found in a water-short area 
far from the refineries ; that shale is 90 per cent ash or slag, 
which must be disposed of (it has been estimated that com- 
plete exploitation of the shales could cover Colorado six feet 
deep in ash) ; and that raw shale oil, as it comes from the 
extraction plant, is, from the refiner’s standpoint, a dreadful 
sludge high in sulphur, nitrogen and other impurities, and 
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of a jelly-like consistency at ordinary temperatures. In other 
words, much must be done with it before it will even flow 
through a pipeline. However, Dr Schroeder, of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, has estimated that the capital cos: of pro- 
ducing a barrel a day of shale oil is only about $9,000 
compared with about $8,000 for a barrel of liquid petroleum. 
When costs of the one fall or of the other rise enough to 
make them equal, a shale oil industry will be born—probably 
not long after 1960. 

The Union O11 Company, which has had much experience 
in refining low-grade Californian crude oil, has the most 
ambitious shale programme of any private company. It is 
investing $5 million in a mine and an extraction plant on 
its § billion barrel reserve of shale oil, and began operations 
this winter with a retort of an improved design. Another 
programme is that of the Oil Shale Corporation, which is 
investing $250,000 at the Denver Research Institute on 
experiments with a new method of extraction. In this pro- 
cess the crushed shale is tumbled in a revolving steel cylinder 
with ceramic balls heated to 1,000 degrees Fahrenheit to 
free the oil from the rock in the form of vapour. 


Football Caught 


HE six Justices of the Supreme Court who ruled last 
week that professional football is a business subject 
to the anti-trust laws conceded that they might seem 
inconsistent: they left standing the decision handed down 
in 1922 and reaffirmed in 1953 which specifically exempted 
professional baseball, another team sport, from the anti- 
trust laws. Chief Justice Holmes had argued that the 
interstate aspects of baseball were too slight to constitute 
commerce, and the majority was reluctant to remove an 
exemption, under which baseball has flourished for more 
than thirty years, without congressional sanction. But the 
Justices left no doubt that if they were considering baseball 
for the first time they would put it in the anti-trust net. 


The three dissenting Justices were equally unable to see 
any difference, legally, that is, between baseball and football, 
but they were unwilling to disregard the earlier decision. 
Boxing, which was brought under the anti-trust laws in 
1955, does not provide a precedent, in that it is not a team 
sport. The upshot is that baseball will continue to enjoy 
unique privileges unless Congress takes up the court’s 
challenge and wipes out this illogical discrimination. 

Now that it has been established that baseball is no guide 
to football, the lower courts will proceed to try a suit against 
the National Football League. It is brought by Mr William 
Radovich, a former player with the Detroit Lions, of that 
League. His request for a transfer to the Pacific coast was 
turned down ; when he went anyway, he was deemed to 
have broken his contract which, like all those in professional 
team sports, contained a “ reserve clause ” binding a player 
to a team unless he is sold or exchanged. This clause makes 
it unnecessary for teams to bid against each other for players. 
Because he had broken his contract, Mr Radovich was unable 
to get a job with an affiliated league in California. He is 
asking for $35,000, which under the trebled damages granted 
in anti-trust cases, may become $100,000, but he insists 
that his real aim is to show the leagues that they cannot 
treat a player “like a piece of furniture.” 
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¢¢ A FTER Ghana freedom for Uganda,” runs the chalked 

slogan on the walls of Kampala ; “ No more British 
Governors,” was the poster which greeted Sir Frederick 
Crawford as he landed at Entebbe airfield, to take up his 
duties as Governor of the Protectorate. Such political 
demonstrations probably represent only a small minority 
of opinion in Uganda, but they do show the passionate 
interest with which this week’s independence celebrations 
in Accra are being watched by Africans everywhere. 

Uganda has long felt-a certain link with the fate of the 
Gold Coast because both countries are purely African states 
with virtually no white settlers to complicate their political 
future. When self-government for the Gold Coast came 
into the news it was therefore not surprising that Uganda 
should demand similar treatment. Last month the Lukiko, 
the Parliament of the Baganda people, formally decided to 
petition the Queen for “a definite policy which will lead 
us to self-government in a fixed time within the Common- 
wealth.” Yet in spite of these demands and demonstrations, 
and in spite of the pace at which the last governor, Sir 
Andrew Cohen, bustled the country along the road of 
political advancement, actual self-government still seems a 
relatively distant prospect. There will be direct elections to 
the Legislative Council on a common roll in Buganda this 
year (if the Secretary of State agrees), and throughout 
Uganda in 1961 ; but officials make it clear that these steps 
are not intended as the prelude to self-government in the 
early 1960’s. The African political leaders find it hard 
to understand the delay. 

Yet the reasons which the British colonial officials put 
forward in private cannot easily be brushed aside, though 
they are even less easily discussed in public. First of all there 
is the disparity between the state of Buganda and the rest of 
Uganda. The Kabaka’s government in Kampala is far 
more advanced, and controls a far more advanced people, 
than are found in any of the other states which make up 
Uganda. These less advanced states fear that self-govern- 
ment will really only mean domination by the Baganda, 
and that they utterly refuse to accept. The Kabaka’s 
government, since his triumphant return from exile, has not 
given grounds for confidence that it would be tolerant or 
democratic. At this moment it faces a crisis because the 
courts have awarded a seat in the Lukiko to a properly 
elected member whom the Kabaka has so far excluded on 
the frivolous ground that he is politically unfriendly. There 
are also real grounds for fear that if self-government were 
granted in the next five or six years Africans simply could 
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not be found to man either the ministerial or higher civil 
posts, since educational opportunity has been slower to 
develop in Uganda than on the west coast. 

The new governor is therefore likely to face some difficult 
tests in his first few months. There is no doubt that there 
will be a rising agitation for an early promise of self- 
government. If he simply rejects it on the grounds that the 
country is not yet ready to govern itself, his words will not 
carry conviction to the few but vocal political leaders who 
feel that they personally are ready to rule, and who cannot 
believe that their country is far behind Ghana. If, on 
the other hand, he accedes too readily to such demands 
(though of that there is no sign) ‘trouble might well start 
between the Baganda and the other tribes ; there might also 
be a catastrophic collapse of the country’s administration. 

There are some indications that the governor’s brief 
from London is to try and keep the African political leaders 
happy by frequent small moves along the road to self- 
government, while training up a cadre of African officials 
from all tribes, who can begin to take over the civil service. 
This sensible plan will only succeed if there is a proper 
realisation (which seems generally lacking amongst East 
African Europeans) that events in Ghana and Nigeria are 
making political demands by Africans elsewhere vastly 
more urgent. 


China’s Change of Pace 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN HONGKONG 


LL the available evidence from Peking indicates that 
the State Council is now holding down the pace of the 
current five-year plan, which ends this year. The plan, 
which got out of hand in an exuberant gallop last year, will 
finish the course at a steadier trot, easing down as it passes 
the post. There have been frank and repeated admissions 
of waste, inefficiency and extravagance in 1956. In par- 
ticular, the recruitment of labour, based on inordinate 
demands by ambitious local enterprises, has been denounced 
by the regime as grossly excessive. According to the State 
Statistical Bureau: 
The total number of workers increased by nearly 2} 
million during 1956, swelling China’s labour force to 
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24,730,000. Because of the lack of investigation and study 
of the actual needs of the national economy, the army of 
newly added workers represented double actual require- 
ments. . . - Personnel not directly engaged in production 
grew to such proportions as to_be intolerable. There were 
more employees than jobs and the nation’s resources were 
squandered. 

Shortage of coal has become another serious problem. 
The production of coal rose from 66 million tons in 1953 
to 106 million tons in 1956, but in the same period industrial 
demands for coal rose from 27.9 million to 48 million 
tons and domestic demands from 30.8 million to 
50 million tons. Since the last quarter of 1956 the 
supply has not been equal to the demand. Electric 
power has been tightly rationed ; and the State Council 
was forced to order all coalminers (who get no 
annual leave of any kind) to “ volunteer” to work on two 
of the three traditional and sacrosanct New Yéar holi- 
days. According to the newspapers, all Chinese miners 
“joyfully greeted ” this “ glorious task,” some “ postponing 
planned marriages,” others “ eagerly quitting vacation trains 
en route to their native homes to hasten back to the pits.” 

Announced changes in the plan to cut waste and costs 
include “ appropriate” reductions in capital construction 
and industrial production ; more intensive development of 
arable land and improvement in existing farming methods 
(instead of earlier plans for large-scale construction and 
import of heavy tractors and other modern farming 
machinery); a bold but bald pledge to cut back “ spending 
on the army by one-third” (whatever that may mean) ; 
curtailed expenditure on “ cultural, educational and public 
health enterprise” ; and—above all—strong action to dis- 
courage the tendency to achieve and surpass quantity targets 
at the reckless sacrifice of quality standards: 


Inflationary Demand 


The five-year plan originally set the ratio between heavy 
industry and light industry investment at 88.8 to 11.2 per 
cent, or about eight to one. In last year’s budget the ratio 
was quietly altered to 87.5 to 12.5 per cent, or about seven 
to one. The expected revision this year will further modify 
the ratio to nearer six to one. Wage increases in the head- 
strong mood of 1956 stimulated an inflationary demand for 
short supply consumer goods, which was checked only by 
throwing in meagre stockpiles. This situation will be 
corrected this year. On the swollen labour front the policy 
has been sternly laid down: “ Increase tasks but do not 
increase personnel ; where newly established units need 
increased personnel, they should be transferred from old 
units.” Another interesting development has been Peking’s 
decision to lighten the burden of “ voluntary ” purchases of 
government bonds this year for industrialists and merchants 
and to transfer the increased liability to workers and 
peasants, thereby helping to take care of the latter’s increased 
wages. 

As the last year of the first plan begins, there is obviously 
some official doubt and anxiety, muffled in party jargon, 
about organisation and discipline in the agricultural pro- 
ducer co-operatives (APC’s) and among students generally. 
“Among the masses,” says Peking’s fen Min fih Pao, 
“ultra-democracy has emerged. In some places, if the 
cadres speak a little loudly, the masses call it commandism ; 
if popular but erroneous views are not at once accepted, 
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they call it bureaucratism. Promotion of democracy does 
not mean the abandonment of leadership.” 

At a recent Peking party conference on “ student work 
in higher institutes,” there were complaints, also, that some 
students “ showed a tendency to ignore politics,” that others 
had been confused between “ socialist democracy and bour- 
geois democracy ” in considering “ some of the events that 
happened recently in the international communist move- 
ment,” and that “certain newspapers and publications had 
given one-sided publicity to the question of fostering indi- 
viduality, liberalism and individual wishes.” All schools 
and universities have been ordered to intensify courses in 
political theory. If the change in pace of the five-year 
plan stresses once more the flexibility of the Peking regime’s 
methods, this concurrent reaction to doctrinal misgivings 
makes it just as clear that there are real, hard and unyielding 
limits to basic party elasticity and tolerance. 


«People’s Power” in Hungary 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


R KADAR’s “reform” of his government and of 

the party hierarchy will not bring much cheer to 
the Hungarian people. In both government and party, 
control rests firmly in the hands of Mr Kadar and his closest 
associates ; Dr Muennich, formerly defence minister, has 
been promoted to be first vice-premier ; the key-post of 
minister of the interior has been given to Mr Bela Biszkar, 
a hitherto little-known party stalwart who is believed to be 
a close friend of Mr Kadar. No one tainted with sympathy 
for Mr Nagy is admitted to the new 37-member central 
committee of the party ; it contains twelve men reckoned 
to be “ Rakosists,” and six labelled as “ Rajkists ” ; the rest 
are nonentities who will do what Kadar tells them, 

The basis of what Mr Kadar, with fine contempt for 
semantics, calls “ People’s Power ” in Hungary remains the 
Soviet army (upwards of ten divisions) stationed in the 
country and the native apparatus of control through the 
security police and the party. The basis of the security 
police (the AVH) has been duly resurrected, and thanks to 
the incorporation of thousands of army officers, it may be 
stronger numerically now than before the revolution. The 
regime is stressing that it must be further strengthened. 
The threat of selective dismissals in office and factory has 
swollen the number of party members from 20,000 to 
170,000 since the New Year. Most of the members of the 
old communist party apparatus are back in service. But 
many of them are uncertain and some frankly afraid. The 
ultimate dangers—another open rebellion, or the haunting 
spectre of a neutral belt across Europe, implying Soviet 
withdrawal from Hungary—seem remote enough now. 
Minor dangers, however, are more imminent. Opposition 
to communist power in Hungary is still legal if it takes the 
form of opposition to minor individual repositories of that 
power. Complaints about the “ abuses ” of Comrade X or 
the “arbitrary methods” of Comrade Y, though more 
muted than in the months preceding the revolution, are again 
out in the open. Only the AVH and cabinet ministers are 
immune. Tongue-in-cheek “criticism from below ” has 
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recently reached as high as a deputy minister of the food 
industry who would not curb a high-handed functionary. 

The native apparatus is thus caught between the upper 
millstone of ‘the imperatives of its own survival on top of 
the Hungarian powder keg, and the nether one of legalised 
criticism of personalities. Functionaries are accordingly 
vacillating between weakness and bouts of brutality. They 
are to “ restore order and discipline,” but if they take this 
literally enough, they may find themselves out on a limb, 
more hated than their colleagues, singled out by popular 
criticism as “ Rakosists,” and dropped. This is destructive 
of party morale, and to stop the rot, the regime is making 
frequent promises that it will “ protect ” its servants. 

Side by side with total political repression, in the 
economic sphere many of the revolution’s faits accomplis 
have been accepted. The most portentous is the redistribu- 
tion of the national income in favour of the peasantry. 
Compulsory deliveries to the State are to remain abolished. 
All produce can now be freely sold either direct to con- 
sumers or to State purchasing agencies. This should raise 
the income of the agricultural sector from about 13 to about 
18 milliard forints a year. Moreover, official repentance has 
been made for major madnesses such as compulsory cotton- 
growing at a cost of production of 700 forints per lb (about 
$17 per lb at the “grey” rate of exchange used by State 
foreign trading concerns). Collectivisation, too, must hence- 
forth be “really” voluntary. As a counterweight to the 
revolutionary working class, the inherently conservative 
peasantry is meant to have a vested interest in Mr Kadar’s 
established order. 


How many Unemployed ? 


Wage adjustments in industry and mining should increase 
the money income of these sectors by at least 3 milliard 
forints. In addition, workers’ councils contrive to disburse 
various “ unlawful payments ” to employees. Thus, even if 
real output were not less than before the revolution, an 
inflationary gap of at least 8 milliard forints, roughly a tenth 
of the gross national product, would be opened up. In fact, 
the gap is larger, because current output in manufacturing 
and mining is still about 40 per cent below the pre-revolu- 
tionary rate. Labour productivity is low because most 
workers’ councils, even in their present intimidated and 
purged state, sullenly resist the reintroduction of piece- 
work rates which they regard as the thin end of the wedge. 
Flat wage rates are now the rule rather than the exception. 
They work out at about 1,100 forints a month, while unem- 
ployment pay varies between 300 and 600 forints. 

- The number of industrial unemployed is not disclosed, 
but despite the demobilisation of a quarter of a million 
soldiers, it is probably rather smaller than the 200,000 
originally forecast. White-collar unemployment seems pro- 
portionately more severe, though there are signs that the 
proposed radical pruning of the bureaucracy will end by 
the eventual re-employment of much the same number of 
bureaucrats in a reshuffled set of planning and control 
posts. As the government has put it, “ exaggerated 
centralism is harmful, but socialist planning implies central 
direction.” The audacious demand of the workers’ councils, 
that each enterprise should plan independently and face a 
free market, would have drained off rather too much 
“ people’s power.” 

The material damage “caused by the counter-revolu- 
tion,” that is by the brief and bloody war the Soviet Union 
waged against Hungary last November, is now put at 14 
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milliard forints. This is $1,200 million at the official and 
$350 million at the more realistic grey rate of exchange. For 
reasons of its own, the Soviet government is about to make 
good some of the loss it caused ; after giving a stopgap loan 
of $50 million in convertible currencies, it is now holding 
out the prospect of another 800 million roubles. Negotia- 
tions are still going on in Budapest, but agreement in prin- 
ciple seems to have been reached. The loan is intended 
tc finance Hungarian imports from the Soviet Union. The 
shopping list for the current quarter, allegedly agreed to by 
the Russians, subject to railway capacity, includes 250,000 
tons of breadgrains, 150,000 tons of feedgrains 600,000 
tons of coal, 150,000 tons of oil, 100,000 tons of pitprops, 
10,000 tons of synthetic and 1,200 tons of natural rubber, 
4,500 tons of aluminium ingots, 1,800 tons of copper and 
1,200 tons of lead. This is an impressive list and if the 
goods are in fact delivered, the embarrassment of inflation 
and economic breakdown might be averted. 


Faith and Works at Eilat 


ILAT today catches the Israeli imagination as does no 
other name. The small desert outpost on the Gulf of 
Aqaba is seen as the thriving port of King Solomon’s day, 
Israel’s door to the East, and a trading link between the 
Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean. Israel considers it a 
new gateway to world trade 
and a crack in the Arab 
economic blockade ; for that 
reason it has fought stub- 
bornly at the UN to ensure 
freedom for its shipping in 
the gulf. What in fact is the 
trading potentiality of the 
port, how far have the Israelis 
developed it already and what 
are the main difficulties in 
in their way ? 

By land, Eilat can only be 
reached across miles of desert 
by a road that is still partly 
unsurfaced ; food has to be 
brought from the north; 
sweet water is very scarce 
and the heat in summer 
is terrific. As there is 
only a small harbour jetty, 
ships over 4,000 tons have to 
anchor offshore ; in conse- 
quence, handling charges are 
exceptionally heavy. Trade 
would have to be two-way 
and although various bulky export commodities are pro- 
duced near Eilat, there is as yet no cheap way of carrying 
imported goods to the north. And, most important of all, 
unless the political climate becomes less stormy, it is unlikely 
that Israel will obtain the long-term foreign investments 
essential for development. 

Despite these problems, Israel has gone steadily ahead 
with its plans since November. The most important single 
project so far started is the 8-inch pipeline, and the most 
ambitious plan is the 30-inch pipeline, both of which 
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Here you have a picture of the services a big 


ie ce : Ss m r Ss & r n to ? advertising agency offers. But we at CPV wouldn't 


call this picture complete. For one vital thing is 
missing. The Concept. 


Advertising is no longer a matter of simple inspira- 
tion. It involves the coordinated thinking and 
operation of specialists in all the fields enumerated on 
this page. But all these highly-skilled departments 
cannot ensure good advertising without a fundamental 
‘ product conception ’. 



































This ‘ product conception ’ is the crux of the matter. 
On it depends the power of the advertising to sell the 
product or service to the consumer. 











Research and marketing strategy can take you part 
of the way towards the conception. Copy can clothe 
it in words. Art direction can put it into pictures. 
But by far the most difficult part of the process is 
finding the fundamental conception. 

Yet without it, all the work of the departments 
completely lacks direction. It’s just like having a car 
without a steering wheel. 

This idea of the conception is at the heart of CPV 
advertising. It can be seen at work all over the world. 
The CPV World Organisation is currently conducting 
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‘ a total of around 300 campaigns in 80 different 
countries and in 30 different languages. In every one 
the conception comes first. 
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were described in The Economist of last week. But 
apart from schemes dealing with oil, a lot has been going on. 
In four months the population has risen from 600 to 1,600: 
a batch of new immigrants to Israel was flown straight to 
Eilat, people from the north have been braving the desert 
(permanent settlers in Eilat are given exemption from 
income tax) and there are two or three internal flights to 
the port daily. Houses are going up fast, service industries 
have been started and the enlargement of the hotel is 
completed. The road between Beersheba and Eilat should 
be entirely asphalted by the middle of next month. A few 
trial export shipments have sailed and there have been one 
or two tentative experiments in transit trade: coffee from 
Ethiopia and hides to Cyprus have passed through the port. 
There are two big projects still in the planning stage: the 
enlargement of the harbour (a French firm has produced a 
detailed survey) and the extension of the Haifa-Beersheba 
railway down to the gulf. 

How far will the use of Eilat justify the money and energy 
that is being spent on its development ? Eilat scores over 
Haifa as an export port for bulky raw materials produced in 
the Negev. An obvious example of this type of product 
is potash from Sodom near the Dead Sea. The potash 
works is planning to raise its production from 50,000 tons 
to 130,000 tons within a year. Japan and other Asian 
countries are eager customers, but in the past it has been 
too expensive to carry the potash to Haifa and then round 
the Cape. Salt, the by-product of potash manufacture, 
could be sold to countries in south east Asia. The 
phosphate deposits in Negev are nearer to Eilat than to any 
other port. Copper and cement are also produced near 
Eilat, and a granite works is starting production this month. 

The snag to all this is that until the railway is built, 
Eilat will not be an efficient two-way trading port. It would 
not be economic for ships to unload at Haifa and then travel 
in ballast to Eilat. Communications between the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean are again the key to the harbour’s 
importance for transit trade: unless goods can be carried 
across Israel more swiftly and more cheaply than through 
the Suez Canal, Eilat is unlikely to compete significantly in 
this type of trade. A lot of money will have to be sunk in 
the enlargement of the port and the building of the railway. 
Unless there is some guarantee that the gulf of Aqaba will 
remain open to ships bound to and from Israel, this money 
may be hard to find. 


Enlightenment in Burma 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


URMAA is so far the only one of the South Asian group 
of countries that has accepted the necessity of a 
drastic revision of its national development programme. 
The former premier, U Nu, and his successor, U Ba Shwe, 
have been able to do this partly under the sheer compulsion 
of events and partly because the philosophy of planning is 
of much less significanice to the political programme of the 
governing Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League (AFPFL) 
than it is, for example, to the Congress Party in India. 
Encouraged by a wildly optimistic picture of development 
opportunities, prepared by a private firm of American con- 
sultants in 1953, the Burmese government set about creating 
the new Jerusalem only to find itself soon afterwards 
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in serious difficulties over foreign exchange and technical 
manpower. U Nu and his colleagues had the good sense 
quickly to call a halt and to scale down, or abandon, the 
more fanciful projects, some of which had fortunately not 
got beyond their initial stages. But by the end of 1955 the 
substantial post-independence sterling assets which Burma 
had inherited had dwindled to £32 million, as against £97 
million in 1953. At the same time, the long sellers’ market 
in rice came to an abrupt end. Stocks on hand at the end 
of June, 1955, were estimated at 1,300,000 tons, of which 
more than 500,000 tons had been carried over from past 
seasons. Thus Burma was confronted with the problem of 
disposing of a large backlog of its chief export commodity 
in the face of rapidly contracting world demand. 


To some extent this glut of rice was due to the unrealistic 
policies previously pursued by the State Agricultural Market- 
ing Board, a government monopoly, which held out for 
export prices that could not be realised on a falling market. 
But wherever the fault lay, the result was that the Burmese 
were forced to conclude a series of barter transactions with 
Russia and China and other communist countries on terms 
which have since proved increasingly disadvantageous to 
them. At the same time, import licences were cut to shreds 
and “ development” slowed down to first gear. By these 
stern methods the government was able to hold the line until 
the balance of payments position began to improve, and, as 
by a miracle, towards the end of last year world demand for 
rice once again swung sharply in Burma’s favour. At the 
end of the third quarter of 1956 foreign exchange held by 
the Union Bank of Burma had increased to approximately 
£443 million, though some part of the improvement is due 
to a draft on the International Monetary Fund (approxi- 
mately £53 million), and it is not known what proportion 
of the increased reserves of foreign exchange is represented 
by blocked unused credits with the communist countries. 
A probable figure would be K Io crores, or, say, £73 million. 


Barter Deals Unpopular 


Preliminary data issued by the State Agricultural Market- 
ing Board shows that in the period for January to September, 
1956, 1,435,000 tons of rice were exported against 1,197,000 
tons in the same period of 1955. Shipments to barter coun- 
tries accounted for 17-9 per cent of the whole against 17.2 
per cent in the first nine months of 1955. Shipments to 
China have declined sharply, but those to Russia have risen. 
But the broad picture is one of expanding demand from the 
“ cash ” customers, and Burmese ministers have several times 
indicated in public that they have no great liking for barter 
deals as such and would be glad to break away from them. 
The 1957 exportable surplus of rice is estimated to be of 
the order of 1.3 million tons, and well-authenticated reports 
suggest that Burma could sell rather more than a million 
tons of this for cash. It is known that it would probably 
like to keep barter sales down to not more than 200,000 or 
250,000 tons. If it could do this, it would be in a fair 
way to re-establishing the rice trade on a cash basis. 


* 


Correction. In the article “Israel Faces Isolation” in 
The Economist of February 23rd, the Israeli budget was 
given as £1,850 million and the proposed cuts in expendi- 
ture as {£1,110 million. These figures should have read: 
[£850 million and [£110 million. 
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In Newfoundland’s Forests 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HERE are many in Newfoundland today making more 

money than they know what to do with. In all other 
contexts but this, such a statement is never intended to 
be taken literally. It means that they are so rich that money 
at least can be excluded from their worries. In Newfound- 
land the people in question seldom earn more than $45 a 
day and for several weeks of the year may earn nothing. 
They are those who work in the virgin forests for one of 
the two pulp and paper companies, Bowaters and Anglo- 
Newfoundland. A glance at the accompanying map will 
help to illustrate the anomaly. All Newfoundland pulp- 
wood can—and most does—travel to its mill by water, 
either coastwise by barges tugged for anything up to 36 
hours or riverwise according to the speed of the current 
and the appetite of the mill. 

The men concerned in the operations are not so well 
served with means of transportation as their logs. Not for 
them the hilarious schuss with the spring thaw or the restful 
cruise to the bright lights of Corner Brook or Grand Falls. 
If they are lucky, they have a more or less accessible road 
along which they can travel in comparative speed and 
comfort to a town where, if they cannot or wish not to 
live, they can at least spend their money ; and it is a town 
from which the bulkier consumer goods can travel quickly 
to meet the growing demand in the outlying settlements. 
Thus some are able to acquire an approximation to a 
Canadian standard of living. But many of the 10,000- 
12,000 men employed full-time or seasonally in the woods 
by Bowaters and Anglo-Newfoundland are without these 
opportunities. Though the provincial government since 
1949 has been spending large sums on expanding the road 
system with laudable application and efficiency, it so 
happens that much of the forest now being cut over or 
scheduled for cutting soon is without those means of trans- 
portation which well-paid men expect. 

It is perhaps fortunate that almost all the men in question 
are accustomed to isolation and know far better than most 
Canadians how not to be frustrated by the simple life. 
They are fishermen and sons of fishermen from the out- 
ports, and it is amazing how quickly a fine Newfoundland 
fisherman becomes a fine woodsman. And a fine woodsman 
in those northern forests is not only a feller of trees. He 
takes to anything from cost-accountancy at the depot to 
handling a gigantic tracklaying bulldozer on the company 
road with a readiness that forcibly reminds one that geogra- 
phically he belongs to the most advanced technological 
continent in the world. 

Everything that can be done by machine is done by 
machine. Output per man-hour is the prime consideration, 
and the trees tumble with formidable speed. Two inter- 
esting developments have recently come about from this 
feverish sense of urgency: the power saw and the insect 
repellent. The former is estimated to increase the cutter’s 
output by one-third and the latter to keep him in the woods 
when otherwise he would rather die than go near them. The 
long-term economic consequence is less fishing and more 
wages, but at the moment what is more noticeable is the 
absence of purchasing power owing to lack of roads. 

A 30-year-old cutter, working with his power saw fifteen 
miles into the forest from the Bowater depot at Hawk Bay, 
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earns $45 when the going is good—some days last summer 
he hit $50—and seldom less than $30. It costs him $1.50 
to eat and sleep in the company camp near the cutting. He 
is forbidden to touch alcohol during the working week, and 
it is dangerous to smoke. He finds it hard to use his 
money when he gets back to the depot community at week- 
ends. “One day,” he says, “there'll be a road, and Ill get 
myself a wife and an automobile.” 

A contractor, aged 32, employing up to 90 men on woods 
operations, occupies one of two houses (his brother has the 
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other) at St. Genevieve, within 20 miles of the Labrador 
coast. His earnings for himself, his wife and two small 
children amount to about $5,000 a year, net. He owns 
four guns and six wireless sets. He and his wife listen to 
radio commercials and read the advertisements in the glossy 
Canadian and American magazines. He talks with authority 
about the standard of living, and his wife wonders about 
what the advertisements call “gracious living.” They could 
afford it, they think. 

St. Anthony, a sizeable town, is as the crow flies, 50 
miles away. By sea, in winter, it can be reached, not very 
comfortably, in their snowmobile. In summer there is no 
road through the woods, and the seaway up the Strait of 
Belle Isle and round Cape Bauld is too hazardous for family 
outings. The contractor dreams often, he says, of how the 
road, when it comes through in a year or two, will affect 
the lives of his own and his brother’s family. For him, too, 
the big car figures large in his dreams. But as he works 
hard and earns high, and as he ponders over the barrage 
of advertising which attacks him in his isolation, he finds 
his imagination being drawn more and more to the south. 
Some time soon, he thinks, the ferry service linking New- 
foundland with the mainland will run at least once daily, 
instead of every other day, will run even at weekends, wil] 
run at reasonable charge, will begin to recognise that New- 
foundlanders are now Canadians and anxious to “mix in.” 
His road will run to it straight and fast. St. Genevieve will 
be on a direct and easy line from Halifax, Montreal, New 
York . . . the whole world. 
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Theme for profitable business -— with variations 


Can size be reconciled with efficiency ? . . . it’s an old, old 
problem to which there is no easy answer. But by basing 
its whole approach to business on informal, personal 
dealings, the Reed Paper Group has found a very practical 
yet flexible formula — one that varies according to the 
business in hand. 

The Group, which is concerned with every aspect of making 
paper and paper products, is an efficient whole . . . but it is 
also 19 separate major companies. Each of these, while 
having access to Group resources, retains its individuality 
and independence, and understands the character and aims 
of the Group so well that it can think and act for itself. What 


makes this possible? Simply the people who work within the 
Reed Group — people who are encouraged to vary their way 
of working according to your needs. The men-on-the-spot 
have the responsibility — and the initiative to see any job 
through to your best advantage. Yet should need arise, they 
have only to pick up their telephones to draw upon the central 
resources and specialised knowledge of the Group. 
Informal efficiency is the keynote. It is why your every 
meeting with a Reed manager, salesman or technician can be 
so refreshingly satisfying and profitable. It is why your every 


dealing with a Reed company can give you the best and right 
materials for your needs. 


“YOU profit from the initiative of each 


Company backed by the resources of the Group” 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD. (AYLESFORD, TOVIL AND BRIDGE MILLS) * THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. ° 


THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD * 
WESCOTT LTD. * REED PAPER SALES LTD. - 


COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD. * THE SOUTHERN PAPER STOCK CO. LTD. 


EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD. 
* E. R. FREEMAN & 


REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD. * CONTAINERS LTD. * POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


CROPPER & CO. LTD. * CUT-OUTS (CARTONS) LTD. * PAPER CONVERTERS LTD. * MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD. * BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD. 


REED FLONG LTD. * THE KEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


+ HOLOPLAST LTD. 
“Kleenex”, “‘ Kotex” and ** Delsey” (Regd. T.M.’s). 


In association with Kimberly-Clark Ltd., makers of 


THE REED PAPER GROUP Head Office: 105 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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Dark Atomic Mills 


MID the oracular confusion with which the Govern- 
ment’s decision to treble the nuclear power pro- 
gramme was finally made public this week, citizens may 
well wonder whether the Cabinet was any more com- 
petent to make this decision than official spokesmen 
proved themselves able to explain it. This is not a 
joking question ; involving, as it does, hundreds of 
millions of pounds of public money, it is a frighten- 
ing one. It would be unfair, for example, to cavil at 
the slip of the tongue in Lord Mills’s statement to the 
House of Lords, as recorded in Hansard, that “ the 
power stations to generate 6,000 kilowatts (sic) of 
nuclear power will cost £1,460 million,’ which sug- 
gested that the capital cost of nuclear stations approaches 
a quarter of a million pounds a kilowatt ; but unfortu- 
nately the sum of money seems to have been wrong, 
too. This suggested that to treble the nuclear capacity 
Britain would have to invest five times the money ; and 
though at a technical press conference later Lord Mills 
seemed quite happy with such a price, it soon appeared 
that the country is getting a much better bargain than 
that. The huge figure of £1,460 million, it seems, 
relates not to the main subject under discussion—the 
cost of the nuclear electricity programme from 1957 to 
1965—but to the combined investment in conventional 
and nuclear stations, plus transmission lines, though 
not distribution, during part of the period, from 
1961 to 1965. The revised bill for nuclear stations is 
in fact £900 million ; this will bring the total electricity 
investment in England up to about £2,900 million 
during the nine-year period. Over ten years, this pro- 
gramme would cost some £700-£800 million more than 
a purely conventional power programme would have 
cost. 

This is not the most auspicious way to launch the 
largest single investment programme that any industry 
has ever announced in Britain, for most of which the 
taxpayer will have to provide the capital. The elec- 
tricity supply industry is already probably the biggest 


single claimant on capital resources in this country ; 
any project that adds to its demand for capital requires 
the closest scrutiny. There is an exceedingly strong 
economic case for Britain to invest in atomic power, but 
there is also a real danger of falling into the easy belief 
that in atomic power one cannot have too much of a 
good thing. An atomic power station costs three times 
as much to build, allowing for its initial charge of fuel, as 
a conventional coal-fired station ; thereafter its running 
costs are likely to be low, but by no means negligible. 
The cost of electricity from either type of station, at 
ruling rates of interest (and in the present state of tech- 
nology), is expected to be roughly the same. So any 
decision on the part of the government for a big increase 
in expenditure on the more costly type of station should 
have been fully explained, and accompanied by a state- 
ment of the convincing reasons that led to it. 

When the first atomic power programme was an- 
nounced just over two years ago, the government was 
at pains to explain the probable trend of the demand 
for energy in this country, the shortage of conventional 
fuels that this was likely to create, and the part that 
atomic power might play in relieving that strain. The 
programme was presented as part of a rational plan to 
meet future energy requirements, and a rough time- 
table of atomic construction was given. Since then 
there have been big advances in atomic engineering— 
plus some painful reassessments of the probable trend 
in the supply and price of conventional fuels, and most 
particularly oil. In deciding to treble the atomic power 
programme, the government has aimed, by all accounts, 
at the highest figure that its technical advisers said was 
practicable, but it has missed the opportunity for 
explaining what led it to take such a decision. This 
cannot have been due to lack of time. The new pro- 
gramme has been under discussion for several months, 
and the intervening change of ministers does not appear 
to have altered its details significantly. The govern- 
ment’s failure to explain its programme, its reasons, and 
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its hopes has done a disservice, not only to itself, but to 
everyone interested in seeing atomic power properly 
developed. 

The new programme is a perfectly rational one ; the 
case for it has been set out already in these columns 
and elsewhere. The first atomic plan allowed for 
the expenditure over 10 years of £300 million up to 
1965, On I2 atomic power stations with a maximum 
capacity of 2 million kilowatts. Improvements in engin- 
eering methods which doubled the electricity output 
possible from reactors of a given rating later made it 
plain that this programme, if carried through unaltered, 
could in fact give 4 million kilowatts of nuclear elec- 
tricity at a capital cost that was probably not much 
more than 80 per cent above the original figure of 
£300 million. Ultimately the government decided to 
increase this amended programme by another 2 million 
kilowatts, giving a total of 6 million kilowatts by 1965. 

The cost of the programme seems to have been 
reached in this way: building costs of the stations were 
put at an average of £124 per kilowatt of capacity. The 
first two nuclear stations being built for the CEA in 
England cost £145 per kilowatt, but the station to be 
built on a rather easier site in Scotland by GEC will 
cost about {100 per kilowatt ; some of the difference 
is due to site advantages, some to design. The figure 
chosen is therefore a reasonably conservative guess that 
leaves some scope for reducing capital costs over the 
programme. The “ working capital ” tied up in nuclear 
fuel inside each reactor, and in any extensions that 
the Atomic Energy Authority may have to make to 
its facilities for processing fuel, is taken at an average 
of £29 per kilowatt, giving a total for the programme 
of 6 million kilowatts of £742 million for building costs 
and {£177 million for fuel costs, which include about 
£70 million for additional building by the Atomic 
Energy Authority ; these figures are rounded off to a 
total of £900 million. 

This expenditure will only build up gradually over 
the period. The following table offers a rough guess 
at the rate at which atomic plant might be commissioned 
and the probable capital cost of the stations coming in: 


Ps ickeekebuabeus 900,000 kW costing £144 million 
_ | eee ee 1,300,000 kW ,, = £195 - 
ee ee 1,800,000 kW  ,, £270 - 
| eee 1,800,000 kW = ,, £270 ~ 


A total of 6 million kW, costing £900 million is the 
maximum thought possible by 1965. The Central Elec- 
tricity Authority is now installing nearly 2 million kilo- 
watts of new capacity annually. From 1961 to 1965 the 
total installed each year is likely to be nearer 2,500 mW 
a year: but by 1964, nuclear power will be meeting the 
greater part of this increase in plant each year, with a 
sharp decline in investment in conventional plant. The 
second table gives a rough estimate of the balance 
between conventional and nuclear investment. It covers 
the amounts invested in plant during the period whether 
or not it is completed by 1965. But it excludes the 
Scottish atomic power station because this does not fall 
within the province of the CEA. 
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By 1965, the 6 million kilowatts of base load atomic 
power stations will represent about 15 per cent of the 
country’s total generating capacity ; because they are 
working on “ base load,” close on 24 hours a day, they 
will probably be supplying about a quarter of the 
country’s electricity. If building then continues at 
the same rate, by 1970 atomic power should be 
supplying 40 per cent of the country’s electricity 
capacity. Lord Mills’s statement in the House of 


CEA OUTPUT CAPACITY, IN MEGAWATTS 





New Generating Plant 





























Total 
Plant capacity 
Years = | Total | Shut down at 
| ventional er _— end-period 
oe oes an 20,500 
1957-60 ..... 6,400 a 6,400 | 200 26,700 
1961-65 ..... oy 6,500 6,000 12,500 400 38,800 
1957-65 ..... | 12,900 , 6,000 | 18,900 600 38,800 
J | 
ESTIMATES OF CEA INVESTMENT 
(£ million) 
| New Generating Plant Trans- 
\ ; mission | Total 
Years | Cen- & distri- [investment 
| ventional Nuclear | Total bution | 
1957-60 ..... | 320 | 90% | 410 400 B10 
1961-65 ..... | 310 780 * 1,090 800 1,890 
1957-65 ..... | 630 870 + 1,500 | 1,200 2,700 
| 











* 6,000 mW of nuclear capacity will also require £177 millionfor fuel 
elements and their processing : CEA considers these working stocks of 
fuel as operating costs. 


t For building nuclear power stations alone : i.e. some £740 million 
for the 6,000 mW of stations completed by end-1965, plus about £150 
million for stations then under construction. 


lords confirmed that one of the main reasons behind 
the government’s decision was the fear of increasing 
dependence on imported oil. He offered no esti- 
mates to suggest how much the growth of oil imports 
might be moderated by atomic power. Nor did he give 
any hints about a problem that is becoming increasingly 
important to the British economy—the net cost of fuel 
imports after crediting fuel exports and invisible earn- 
ings on the British balance of payments as we 
approach the era of atomic power. Output from 
the atomic stations by 1965 has been estimated at 
the equivalent of 18 million tons of coal a year—or 
12 million tons of oil. The difficulty of increasing coal 
deliveries much above their present figure means that 
for every extra ton burned by the power stations another 
ton of coal, or its equivalent in oil, will have to be 
imported. Is the prospect of saving fuel imports of 
this order the clinching reason for accelerating the 
atomic programme and embarking on an investment 
project of this size ? This is the only atomic power 
programme in the world in hand rather than on paper, 
and it deserves to be spelled out to this country and 
to the world with the maximum of clarity. If a detailed 
estimate of its advantages has been made, then it should 
be made public. A government that muffs the launch- 
ing of a new atomic programme as badly as it did this 
week, cannot altogether avoid the suspicion that it does 
not fully understand the implications of what it is doing. 
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Bank Rate Background 


HEN Bank rate was reduced to § per cent on 
February 7th, the Governor of the Bank of 
England described the change as a “ minor adjustment 
to market conditions.” It was, he implied, a move 
designed to re-establish a more normal relation between 
the official rediscount rate and market discount rates. 
In the preceding two months the average allotment rate 
for Treasury bills at the weekly tenders had fallen by 
almost exactly 4 per cent, to 4:5 per cent, practically 
one per cent below the 53 per cent Bank rate. 
The Governor’s explanation clearly showed that he 
thought it desirable for Bank rate to conform broadly 
to the movement of the market—except at times “ when 
we here should wish to use Bank rate more positively, to 
mark a change of policy or a reinforcement of policy.” 
In these past four weeks the bill rate has fallen even 
more steeply than it did in December and January. 
At last week’s tender the average allotment rate dropped 
by.rather more than } per cent to almost precisely 4 per 
cent, so that the gap between the bill rate and Bank rate 
is now actually a little wider than it was just before 
Bank rate came down. Does this mean that another 
Bank rate reduction should now be envisaged ? The 
reduction a month ago had long been discounted by 
market hopes and rising prices, and was quickly followed 
by the issue of a further tranche of “ Eternity ” 33 per 
cent Funding stock at the precise level of the market ; 
the result was an abrupt check to activity in the gilt- 
edged market, profit-taking and falling prices. 

Most investors in gilt-edged would probably agree 
that the terms on which the new “ Eternity ” stock was 
placed were intended as a peg to restrain long-dated 
stocks from taking a new jump, rather than a new datum 
level from which such a jump might take place. But the 
fall in bill rates has put some heart into those sections of 
the market that argue that they must have “ something 
to go for” again, This movement, and the associated 
assumption that the falling tendency in interest rates 
in general will now be resumed, explains the recovery 
in gilt-edged stocks up to this week. But, as the gilt- 
edged market has since shown, it is a view that is held 
with a good deal less than full conviction. 

Yet the course of the bill market presents close 
resemblances to the movement the Governor thought 
it right to “follow” four weeks ago. The one 
significant difference is that before Bank rate was 
reduced, active buying of gilt-edged stocks enabled the 
“departments ” to sell very large lines from their 
internal portfolios, providing cash for the Treasury to 
repay more Treasury bills than it would normally expect 
to do at that season ; since the Bank rate reduction this 
important but unobtrusive funding process has virtually 
ceased. This difference, as some would argue, provides 
an added reason for a further reduction of Bank rate 


now—as the means of re-stimulating the “ funding ” 
demand for gilt-edged. 

There are, then, two quite distinct technical 
approaches to the question whether Bank rate should 
be further reduced, just as there were two quite distinct 
explanations officially given for last month’s reduction. 
The Governor thought it desirable to follow the short- 
term market downwards, provided there were no objec- 
tions to doing so on wider grounds—that is, provided 
the reduction was not likely to have adverse repercus- 
sions upon sterling or to be construed, prematurely, as 
a “green light” for the economy. The Treasury 
spokesmen in Parliament put the matter rather 
differently : they saw the reduction not as a relaxation 
that could be afforded or risked, but actually as the 
means of keeping a fully effective restraint on credit. 
Taut control over the total volume of credit—that is, 
over the amount of bank deposits—requires taut control 
of the volume of the banks’ liquid assets. These will be 
reduced, or prevented from rising unduly, if the Trea- 
sury can sell gilt-edged stocks rather than bills, and it 
will be the better able to do this if short money rates be- 
come relatively less attractive and longer rates relatively 
more attractive. Therefore a lower Bank rate, so far 
from easing monetary restraint, may be the means of 
sustaining or even tightening it. It was on such grounds 
that the Chancellor, and more particularly the Economic 
Secretary to the Treasury, justified and explained last 
month’s reduction. They were anxious that the dis- 
inflationary action of monetary policy should not be in 
any way diminished. 

* 


So long as that objective remains—and it seems no 
less important now than it seemed a month ago—any 
case for a further reduction of Bank rate would surely 
have to rest upon the argument that it would encourage 
funding (and thus help to keep money taut), rather 
than upon the principle of “ following ” the short-term 
market. The implications of any such principle are very 
different now from what they were in the classical age 
of monetary control, when the rise and fall of short-term 
rates could be regarded as a dependable barometer 
measuring the pressure of commercial demands for 
money. Nowadays, even on those occasions when the 
Bank of England does not seek to use its day-to-day 
management of credit to determine the course of the 
money market, and genuinely tries (as it apparently 
sometimes does) to let the market find its “ natural ” 
level, the behaviour of the market will always be pro- 
foundly influenced, if not dominated, by the borrowing 
needs of the Treasury and by the particular tactics that 
the authorities adopt at the moment to meet them. 
However “ neutral ” the Bank of England tries to be, 
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the market’s action will be shaped very largely by its 
expectations about official policy. 

If this is so, the principle of “ following ” the market 
can claim little virtue. If at a particular time the Bank 
appears to follow the market, that should mean no more 
than that the Bank judged the market movement desir- 
able in the interests of economic policy as a whole, and 
so thought it better to conform to it than to resist it. 
There is not, in fact, any compelling technical reason 
why the bill rate should not diverge considerably from 
Bank rate for a time ; but any sustained and wide diver- 
gence makes for confusion about (and even in) official 
policy. Because official influences on the market are so 
dominant, any significant fall in market rates is deemed 
to accord with official wishes, and expectations that the 
authorities will “follow” then accentuate the market 
fall. Moreover, if that fall in short rates creates any 
substantial demand for gilt-edged, the resultant increase 
in official sales of stock coupled with the corresponding 
decrease in official sales of bills tends to cause a shortage 
of bills and so encourages a further fall. 

All these influences have been present in the past 
three months, and together they lead to one clear con- 
clusion. If the Bank does not want the market to get 
the bit between its teeth and run away too fast, it must 
grip the reins more tightly from the outset and handle 
them more surely and consistently than it has lately 
done. Since the Bank rate reduction it has apparently 
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wanted to keep the market in hand ; yet its resistance 
has taken the form of a series of spasmodic and rather 
half-hearted jerks. 

This behaviour could be consistent with the other. 
argument on which the February reduction of Bank 
rate depended—upon the desire to fund bills. The 
Bank may be trying to get the best of both worlds. 
By letting bill rates fall while putting up some show 
of resistance to the movement it may be hoping to 
encourage the revival of gilt-edged while trying to avoid 
giving the impression that any further major fall in 
interest rates is in prospect—offering a tiny carrot to 
go with a slightly shorter stick. But if the over-riding 
purpose of monetary policy is still to maintain the pres- 
sure of disinflation as a whole, is that purpose really 
attained by such tactics ? The atmosphere created in 
the gilt-edged market by the “ Eternity” issue and by 
the Chancellor’s speeches in Parliament certainly helped 
to save the February Bank rate reduction from becoming 
a “green light.” But would a revival in the gilt-edged 
market, apparently with official encouragement in this 
fashion, undo the good that was done by those restrain- 
ing tactics ? Such a revival might restart the funding 
process and so help to keep bank liquidity taut. But 
that tautening would have less effect on the economy 
if the gilt-edged market staged such a revival that the 
public was encouraged to feel that the need for 
monetary restraint was diminishing. 


Restrictions on the Register 


M OST people manage to leave any unwelcome duty 
to the last possible minute ; and clearly many of 
the British businesses that were given three months 
from the end of November to register their agreements 
to limit competition with the new Registrar of Restric- 
tive Practices were determined that copies of their agree- 
ments should not reach him until the very last day 
allowed by the law. At the beginning of last week about 
200 agreements had been received in the registrar’s 
office in the new building of the Chancery Lane Safe 
Deposit just off Holborn. By Wednesday night there 
were 600. On Thursday, formally the last day, and on 
Friday, as many agreements arrived as had come in the 
rest of the whole three months ; by the end of last week 
about 1,200 restrictive agreements had been sent in for 
registration. Only a few arrived this week—though the 
office continues to be asked for copies of the official 
forms that have to be sent along with an agreement 
for registration. The task of compiling a public register 
of these agreements has begun ; copies of the agree- 
ments on file, indexed by the products that they 
concern, will be open to public inspection before the 
middle of April. 

British business has thus admitted to something over 
1,200 agreements to restrict competition in its dealings, 


which the new Restrictive Practices Tribunal—eventu- 
ally—will have to consider in relation to the public 
interest. The question “ Are these all ?” will obviously 
be asked. At present, at least, there is no way to answer 
it. Up to the end of 1955 about 150 products had been 
suggested to the Board of Trade* as being covered 
by arrangements to restrict competition, and 22 
instances had been studied and reported upon by the 
Monopolies Commission. ‘In its report on “ collective 
discrimination ” last year, the commission listed about 
75 products as being affected by restrictive arrange- 
ments of that particular kind, and it added that from 
290 trade associations with which it had been in touch 
it had received 164 agreements describing such 
practices. In the study of trade associations that it 
published this weekt, PEP (Political and Economic 
Planning) records that in 1955 and early 1956 it found 
about 240 products were covered more or less effectively 
by common price agreements alone, though fewer than 3 
quarter of Britain’s 1,300 trade associations appeared to 
be engaged in price-fixing. 


* Its report on the work of the Monopolies Commission in 1959, 
published this week, excluded agreements that might be registered 
under the 1956 Act. 

t Industrial Trade Associations. 


Political and Economic 
Planning. 340 pages. 30s. 
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Until the public register is opened, there will be no 
way of comparing these various and partial assessments 
of the extent of restrictive practices in British business. 
The nature of an agreement itself may vary consider- 
ably ; many, for example, comprise separate agreements 
for different regions of the country, and some may go 
down as far as individual agreements with particular 
dealers and retailers. Since the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act became law last year, there have been 
many reports of such agreements being dropped. These 
are in the nature of things difficult to verify ; nor is it 
known how many of them would have concerned the 
collective enforcement of resale price maintenance, 
which became illegal under the Act (though agree- 
ments between suppliers that price maintenance should 
te individually enforced, or for a trade association to 
maintain a “ policing” service to inform its members 
about breaches of price maintenance, still appear legal, 
if subject to registration). 

Nor can anyone guess whether some restrictive 
agreements have simply not been registered. The 
registrar has powers to take parties to such agreements, 
if he learns of any, before the High Court, which may 
order registration, forbid performance of the agree- 
ment, and impose fines. But it will hardly have 
required legal advice to suggest to some business men 
that such penalties—when and if the registrar might 
get around to them—would be little worse than 
registering an agreement and having the Restrictive 
Practices Tribunal declare it against the public interest. 
One rather less defiant way of avoiding the registration 
of agreements during the first three months remained. 
New agreements have not to be registered until three 
months after they are made ; and some cynics have 
suggested that a surprising number of old ones may 
have been abolished and replaced by new ones on that 
very Thursday, February 28th. If so, the registrar 
may receive another wave for registration later. 


* 


How the registrar will proceed to his second and 
more important duty—that of bringing every agree- 
ment registered before the Restrictive Practices Court, 
for a declaration whether it is against the public interest 
or not—will depend upon the rules of procedure of 
this new court. The Lord Chancellor has not yet laid 
down these rules ; nor has he appointed any of the ten 
lay members who may be appointed to the tribunal, 
though he has appointed four of the five judges. The 
Board of Trade, also, can and almost certainly will 
direct the registrar on which agreements he should take 
to the tribunal first. 

Until the rules of procedure are laid down, no one 
can say exactly how an agreement will be brought 
before the tribunal. The Act makes provision for these 
rules to allow the tribunal to order “ discovery ” of all 
the relevant documents, as in commercial actions. This 
tule clearly seems crucial if the registrar is to be able 
to place all the facts about the constitution and opera- 
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tion of any restrictive agreement before the tribunal. 
If it is included, one might envisage that the registrar 
would formally bring an agreement before the tribunal, 
which would then order the parties to it to “ discover ” 
all the documents relating to it to the registrar. On 
receiving the documents, he would then have a period 
to consider them before placing the facts, with support- 
ing or expert evidence if he thought fit, before the 
tribunal. The business concerned must equally have a 
full opportunity to place before the court its contention 
that the agreement was justified under any of the seven 
counts laid down in the Act and, moreover, was not on 
balance unreasonable. For under this Act the onus of 
proof lies upon the “ defence.” 

If one takes the analogy of a complex commercial 
case in the courts, the interval for digesting the docu- 
ments (perhaps several thousand of them) and for 
preparing the case against an agreement might easily 
run into many months, particularly in early cases when 
no precedents exist. The commercial ramifications of 
such agreements, and their bitterly disputed economic 
implications, may mean that the registrar will have to 
obtain staff with economic and accounting training, as 
the Monopolies Commission did, quite apart from 
possibly drawing upon academic economists as expert 
witnesses in the actual hearings. It took the 
Monopolies Commission some time to get a staff able 
to tackle these inquiries, and each inquiry took some 
time to complete. Moreover, critics are still not lack- 
ing to argue that the understanding of commercial 
restriction in certain industries to which the commission 
did finally attain was much less than perfect. 

The Registrar of Restrictive Practices, for some of 
his early cases, may indeed be able to draw upon the 
results of lengthy and detailed inquiries begun by the 
Monopolies Commission before last year’s Act was ever 
thought of: no action has been taken on several of the 
commission’s recent reports because the practices 
concerned now fall to be ruled upon by the tribunal. 
But in major cases upon which his own office has to 
digest, assemble, and present all the facts about restric- 
tive trade agreements, it would be unwise to expect 
very rapid litigation in this new commercial court— 
and the registrar will probably have to keep it occupied 
with quite a succession of cases at any one time. 


BUSINESS WITH EUROPE 


Our three-monthly reports on business conditions and prospects 





in the countries which may become associated in a common 
market and free trade area have been grouped in two new 


REGIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS at specially reduced rates. 
COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES 
FREE TRADE AREA COUNTRIES 


The Unit has also prepared two useful reports on developments 
in Europe. Copies of these two reports will be sent free of 
charge on request. 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22, Ryder Street, London, S.W.L. 
WHitehall 1511, Ext. 144. 
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Business Notes 





Steel of Wales Offer 


HE public offer of £1 ordinary shares at 20s. in Steel 
Company of Wales is effectively of 37 million shares, 
for Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds are taking two million 
shares and Metal Box one million. The bold industrial 
endeavour that carried SCOW through its first stage is suc- 
ceeded by a bold financial operation to attract private inves- 


tors to interest themselves in it. But they are entitled to be . 


hard-headed in relating the good hopes that the prospectus 
holds out for future years with the current yield and asset 
and dividend cover on the shares. This operation is bound 
to dominate investment markets until the lists have closed 
next Thursday—and after, for the £40 million will not be 
paid up in full until July 3rd and a lot of money has to be 
found for calls on recent issues. 

The shares offer an 8 per cent yield which, as the table 
shows, is at the top end of a list of steel share yields now 
running from 6.1 per cent to 8.1 per cent. Rather over 
half the anticipated net profit will be needed to pay an 
8 per cent dividend, and that is a high scale of distribution 
for a steel company. But this offer can be differentiated 
from other steel issues by the potential growth in 
profits as stage two of the company’s capital programme 
(costing about £54 million) bears fruit and as stage three 
(costing about £50 million) gets under way, even though 
the full benefits of these schemes will not materialise until 
the early sixties. 

SCOW is almost entirely a postwar entity ; its old parts 
are insignificant. The investor is buying into a modern 
integrated group rather more than half-way through its 
development ; about £115 million out of the projected £177 
million has been spent. It was started in good time after 
the war and important stages of the development were done 
at prices that look cheap today ; no major expansion beyond 
stage three is visualised. The company is not nearly so 
dependent on the fortunes of the motor trade as many sup- 
pose ; the tin-plate industry is its biggest customer ; less 
than one-third of its output is steel sheet and less than half 
of this sheet goes to the car industry. 

Trading profits rose from about £13 million in 1948 to 
£18.3 million in 1955 but fell back owing to the overtime 
ban to £14.2 million in the year ended September 29th last. 
Future dividends and the future service of the £65 million 





Budget Day will be 
Tuesday, April goth. 
This was announced by the Prime 
Minister on Thursday. 














of debentures and of up to £40 million of short-term loans 
will not rest on the profits of the past. The company is 
now at a point where stage two of its programme is begin- 
ning to make profits, and the chairman’s estimate of profits 
in 1957-58, before it is fully profitable, is £20 million, 
which would leave after depreciation and interest £ 5,040,000 


STEEL PRICES AND YIELDS COMPARED 





At Issue Current 


£1 Ordinary Stock 


| Price | Yield% | Price | Yield%, 

| 
Colvilles | 26s. Od. | 6: 30s. 
Dorman Long | . 6d. ° 24s. 
Lancashire Steel ........ . Od. . 29s. 


7 e 

6 . 

m 7: 

Stewarts & Lloyds . 6d. . 28s. 9d. 6: 
7 ° 

bs] ° 





John Summers . 6d. : 32s. 
United Steel . Od. : 30s. 








for the 8 per cent dividend and distributed profits tax 
thereon, costing £2,704,000. Nothing has been allowed 
for profits from stage three of the plan, though that is 
intended to raise ingot output from 2.4 million tons to 
3 million tons a year, and the directors hope that it will 
bring a more than proportionate increase in earnings. 


The Prize and the Hazards 


HOUGH big, the ordinary capital of Steel Company of 
Wales is highly geared. As much as £105 million of 
prior charges may at one stage rank ahead of the {40 
million of equity capital. There is a long dated £40 million 
of 5} per cent first debenture 1980-85 and an optionally 
mygich shorter dated {£25 million of 5} per cent second 
debenture 1964-87. Both are being issued at £98 per cent 
to the Iron and Steel Realisation Agency and £50 per cent 
has already been paid up on the first debenture. The 
money that ISHRA is putting into these stocks, plus what 
it has subscribed to raise the ordinary capital from just 
under £17 million to £40 million, will meet the repayment 
on July 16th of the outstanding £15 million of 3 per cent 
first debenture stock held by the public, and of advances 
totalling £28.2 million from Finance Corporation for Indus- 
try ; at the same time £40 million of loans from the Agency 
te the company will be funded. The Agency will also pro- 
vide or procure £40 million of temporary advances which 
are expected to reach their peak in 1959 and will run down 
thereafter. ISHRA will thus be the only prior charge 
lender. 
Steel of Wales offers risk capital in the true sense— 
limited security based on past performance, reasonable risks 
and calculable prizes if the future turns out well. These 
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are geared up for ordinary shareholders to make them mildly 
exciting, and the shares are sold on a high dividend yield 
without as yet any wide margin of earnings cover. Investors 
who buy Steel of Wales ordinary on an estimated distribu- 
tion of more than half the available profit are entitled to 
assume that the company will not model its dividend policy 
on that, for example, of Dorman Long. They will expect 
a share in prosperity when it comes and in the meantime, 
since the shares are likely to keep within range of the issue 
price, to enjoy a qualified hedge against re-nationalisation. 

Whether this is an offer for the stag or for the widows 
and orphans is another matter. It is too big an issue to 
justify any confidence in a quick premium. SCOW’s capital 
structure has been drawn to make possible the biggest 
ordinary share issue that the market could absorb and the 
consortium of eight leading issuing houses have again used 
the familiar technique to ensure that if the worst happens 
the issue will enjoy a token success. Underwriters have 
had to flank their underwriting with firm applications for 
the same amount of stock. Earlier steel issues showed that 
the consortium cannot eat its cake and have it. The under- 
writers are largely the same institutions that might buy 
stock in the market. If their allotments as firm applicants 
are large their buying potential after the market opens will 
be limited. 


Improving Dollar Balance 


TERLING’S steadiness just below the $2.80 parity over 

the past six weeks is being interpreted by some as a 
sign that the post-Suez recovery is already spent. That 
could be true of the sterling rate ; it is certainly not true of 
the sterling area’s dollar balance. The central gold reserves 
rose in February by $63 million. Admittedly, the whole of 
that rise is just accounted for by special receipts—$4 


THE DIMINISHING DEFICIT 





EPU Direct Nid end Change Reserves 

oe Special ; at 
($ million) settle- Pew noe payments) t... af end of 
ome ance ‘orcredits, "®S*FYS | period 





’ 











1956 :-— 

a EE Ce —5l — 68 — 10 —129 2,276 
September........ —34 — 94 + 180t + 52 2,328 
CRNONEE. cs encease —28 — 63 + 7 — 84 2,244 
November........ —28 —285 + 34t —279 1,965 
December ........ —49 — 169 +386§ + 168 2,133 
1957 :— 

Cer re —I7 — % + 4 — 49 2,084 
FOINEMNY .ccceccse +20 — 20 + 63- + 63 2,147 
ee +17 











* Relates to balance in previous month. __¢ Includes $177 mn. from sale 
of Trinidad Oil. + Includes $30 mn. from official sale of US government 
bonds. § Balance of drawing of $561 mn. from IMF, defence aid of $6 mn. 
and end-year instalments of $181 mn. on US and Canadian postwar loans. 
~ Includes $59 mn. drawn by India from IMF. 
million from defence aid and $59 million from India’s first 
drawing on its recently negotiated $200 million line of 
credit with the International Monetary Fund. But even 
the bare balance in commercial dollar-sterling transactions 
contrasts reasonably well with persistent deficits incurred 
since July last. The balance was achieved only by dint of the 
receipt of $20 million from the European Payments Union, 
m settlement of Britain’s January surplus of £9 million. 
But the EPU surplus was nearly maintained last month, at 
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£8 million, and will next week bring in a gold receipt of 
$17 million. Thus, reckoning the EPU settlement in the 
month to which it relates, there was still a small commer- 
cial dollar deficit in February, of $3 million, compared with 
the January deficit on the same basis of $16 million. 


Confidence is Neutral 


NDER the burden of heavy dollar payments for oil this 
U is no bad result. The Chancellor stated in the House 
of Commons this week that the additional dollar expendi- 
ture on importing oil to Britain in the three months to 
the end of January reached £30 million—confirming the 
unofficial guesses of the monthly drain. There must be 
added the loss of invisible earnings of the Middle East 
oil companies: last week, Mr R. Gillespie of British Petro- 
leum put the total dollar loss from the dislocation at between 
$40 and $50 million a month. 

Plainly, the close balance in February’s commercial dollar 
accounts reflects an appreciable surplus in transactions other 
than oil. The seasonal sales of sterling area produce are 
at last making their mark. It seems unrealistic at present to 
hope that the current surplus (excluding oil) should be rein- 
forced by a further general move to cover speculative bear 
accounts. The incentive to do so has been diminished not 
only by the narrowing in the forward discounts on sterling 
(this week to 3 cent three months forward) but also by the 
halt in the rise in the spot rate—itself attributable largely 
to the swing to neutral in the capital accounts. Here is a 
circle that is likely to remain unbroken for some time—per- 
haps until foreign dealers can see the end of the present 
emergency and are satisfied about sterling’s ability to meet 
the short-term debts that are being incurred to support it. 

The published reserves should however be strengthened 
by a number of factors in coming months—use of the 
Ex-Im credit to cover oil purchases ; further drawings on 
India’s IMF credit now completed ($674 million is due to be 
drawn this month, the remaining $73 million being in the 
form of a stand-by credit) ; and the release of $104 million 
from the holding account once Congress has finally sanc- 
tioned the redrafting of the waiver clause. 


The Waiver Replaced 


HE British Government, the United States Administra- 
T tion and the Canadian Government have announced 
their agreement on the replacement of the waiver clause in 
the provisions governing the postwar loans. As fore- 
shadowed in these columns last week, the right to a waiver 
of annual interest payments is being dropped ; instead, 
Britain is given the facility of postponing, into the early 
years of the twenty-first century, the annual payments of 
both interest and principal. Deferred instalments will, how- 
ever, bear interest at 2 per cent, the rate being paid on the 
principal of the loans. 

To exercise its right, Britain need no longer satisfy a 
complicated and in present circumstances meaningless 
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formula relating to the purchasing power of its exports and 
to repayment of sterling balances; it has the option of 
making a deferment if it finds that this is necessary “in 
view of the present and prospective conditions of inter- 
national exchange and the level of its gold and foreign 
exchange reserves.” The one limitation is that the number 
of deferments may not exceed seven. And Britain has given 
an assurance that “it is not its intention ” to avail itself of 
“the major part” of the potential deferments in the years 
“immediately following ” this new agreement. 

Mr Macmillan’s request for a waiver on last December’s 
instalment has thus served a useful function in provoking 
2 re-writing of the waiver clause in a precise and usable 
form. The interest for 1956, which was paid into a special 
holding account pending the American decision, will be 
postponed on the new terms when Congress ratifies, but the 
$104 million involved is not likely to be returned to the 
reserves until the new agreement is ratified by Congress. 


Progress on the Railways 


HE railways’ modernisation programme has now run for 
T two of its fifteen years. It is a long-term programme, 
designed to yield its major benefits later rather than sooner. 
No doubt the Transport Commission could spend large sums 
on improvements that would be more visible to the passenger 
or trader much earlier, by expensive rebuilding of main-line 
termini, for example, but the programme would not be a 
balanced one or offer genuine operating gains or real im- 
provements in service. 

But the programme is now reaching the stage when rather 
more physical progress may be seen. More than a third of 
the total sum of £1,200 million has now been committed, 
and the rate of new annual investment is nearing its maxi- 
mum, £120 million this year, £135 million next year and 
£140 million afterwards, twice the rate of railway invest- 
ment four years ago. In the freight services, which earn 
the railways most of their money and where improvement 
was needed most urgently, there has already been some im- 
provement in transit times and greater progress is expected 
this year. The programme of fitting continuous vacuum 
brakes to all existing and new wagon stock, which allows 
much higher average speeds, -has been hastened ; and new 
freight terminals, marshalling yards, goods train relief lines 
and “ flyovers” to avoid congested routes are being built 
or soon will be. 

On the passenger side, the commission’s plans for 1957 
and 1958 include the construction of five diesel-electric de- 
luxe main line trains, 22 experimental lightweight diesel 
rail-buses, 2,200 more multiple-unit diesel vehicles and 
2,000 new passenger coaches. The first of the 230 main- 
line diesel locomotives ordered last year for intensive opera- 
ting trials should be delivered in May and 50 by the end 
of the year. Other work is in progress on track and signal- 
ling, and the commission is preparing to instal “ automatic 
train control” now that the Minister of Transport has 
approved this safety device. The one new feature in the 
commission’s report of progress is the prospect of rather 
more electrification than it originally planned ; this part of 
the programme is not without its problems but the com- 
mission now hopes to complete it ahead of schedule and 
have capacity to spare to do more. 
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Bank Deposits’ Biggest Fall 


ANK deposits regularly experience their biggest decline 
B of the year in the period covered by the clearing banks’ 
make-up for February when tax-gathering exerts its strongest 
effect—first upon deposits and then upon the banks’ liquid 
assets because of the Treasury’s repayments of floating debt. 
This year the contraction of both was more than seasonal: 
in the five weeks to February 2oth net deposits dropped by 
£294 million to £5,929 million, and liquid assets by £370 
million to £2,077 million. Both these declines are the 
biggest ever experienced (apart from the compulsory fund- 
ing operation of 1951), though the fall, especially in deposits, 
was rather smaller than might have been expected after the 
abnormally sharp reduction in the total outstanding volume 
of tender Treasury bills this year. At the February make-up 
last year, covering a period of only four weeks, the fall in 
deposits was almost as large as this year’s ; in the last five- 
week period at this season, in 1952, deposits fell by £262 
million. 

LONDON CLEARING BANKS 

















Change on 
February 20, 1957 
\ Month | Year 
£mn. | émn. | £mn. 
NE its a ciiiniisicuidiin 6,189-9 | —343-4 | + 26-2 
“Net’’ Deposits*........... 5,929- | —294-2| + 30-4 
. | | 
f£mn. “+t | 
Ee 2,076-8 (33-6) | —370-4  — 34-4 
iS di aasbecneNnaee 499-2 (8-1); — 25-8| — 7-2 
NNN i ace etorerese a 414-5 ( 6-7) | — 50-9, — 18-1 
Lis) pee ee 1,016-5 (16-4) | —286-9 | — 21-2 
Commercial Bills......... 146-6 ( 2-4); — 6-8) + 12-1 
Investments and Advances..... 3,934-8 (63-6) | + 78-6 | + 62-9 
neo, WOOO TTD 2,011 -3 (32-5) | + 19-1 | + 4-5 
"hostage, PERE ETC T ECE 1,923-5 (3/-1) | + 59-5 |) + 58-4 
To State Boards ........... 57-5 — 37-6 ‘a 
i Oe ee 1 ,866-0 + Wt | ren 











* After deducting items in course of collection. 


- + Ratio of assets to 
published deposits. 


Deposits have fallen so much less steeply than liquid assets 
mainly because of the sharp upturn in bank advances. 
Although the overdrafts of the State boards were reduced by 
£37.6 million to £57.5 million, total advances rose by £59.5 
million. This is partly a seasonal movement arising from 
the tax payments, but last year, although the State boards 
were then increasing their borrowings, total advances rose 
by only £39 million ; the corresponding movements in the 
three preceding years (all in four-week periods) were £107 
million, £46 million and {£19 million. There seems no 
reason to suppose that this year’s movement was abnormally 
distorted by the extraneous items that are—so regrettably— 
grouped with advances, and the increase was well spread 
through the several banks. 

The impact upon deposits of the contraction of floating 
debt has been cushioned, too, by the fact that some of the 
banks—notably the Midland and Barclays—have been ven- 
turing a little further into the gilt-edged market. Total 
investment portfolios have risen by £19 million. The dis- 
parity between the falls in deposits and in liquid assets has 
naturally intensified the pressure on liquidity ratios: the 
average ratio declined from 37.4 to 33.6 per cent, and is 
now slightly less than at the corresponding date a year ago. 
With one exception, however, each of the big banks still has 
a stronger ratio than two years ago, when the maximum 
squeeze on bank liquidity was beginning. 
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What’s good 





for the Wilsons... 





~~R wwe vrance 
" DE -mereec ee ee mn hee 


is good 


for our exports 








One day the Wilsons will have given up the tennis court for the bowling green and the deck chair. 
This will be about the time that Mr. Wilson retires and, thanks to Life Assurance, they can 


look forward to a retirement free of financial worry. 


Through endowment and pension policies, and through staff pension schemes, Life Assurance is 
making provision now for the eventual retirement of an ever-increasing number of people. Money paid in 


premiums is shrewdly invested by the Life Offices ; hence the attractive terms they are able to offer. 


And Britain’s export industries benefit too—from the regular flow of capital that these investments provide. 


Life Assurance 
OG of A ng 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London. Established 1889 
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Sout FACTS ABOUT 
ATOMIC POWER... 


for peaceful use | 





>» ELECTRICITY 


The electricity produced by atomic power stations is exactly the 
same as electricity produced by any other means. The nuclear reactor 
simply replaces the conventional coal or oil burning plant which 
produces heat in thermal stations. 





> EFFICIENCY 


Uranium 235 is theoretically capable of producing 3 million times the 
energy obtained from an equal weight of coal. At the same time it can 
save the cost of haulage, storage and handling and plant maintenance 
as well as the cost of ash disposal. 





> SUPPLY 


The world’s store of atomic fuel is virtually inexhaustible — whereas 


coal and oil supplies are limited and insufficient to meet future 
world needs. 





> CONVENIENCE 


Nuclear fuel is compact and easily transportable. It can be carried to 
parts of the world where the transport of conventional fuels is 
impossible or where means of transport do not exist. 





>» SAFETY 


Boiling water reactors are safe and in the United States are being built 
in centres of population. There, they are also being erected at various 
universities for training students in this all-important development. 











MITCHELL DEVELOPMENTS in the field of atomic 
power are the logical outcome of 35 years’ exceptionally 
wide experience in all branches of engineering and 
electrical supply. 

The agreement between Mitchell Engineering Ltd and 
AMF Atomics Inc of New York will undoubtedly have 





MITCHELL ENGINEERING 


far-reaching effects in applying atomic power for the 
benefit of mankind. 


MITCHELL COMPANIES are at present engaged on 
three important contracts for the United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority. 


7 


LIMITED 





ONE BEDFORD SQUARE LONBON 
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German Help for Sterling 


EFORE long the British gold and dollar reserve should 

benefit from the recently agreed German contribution 
towards British defence costs. The contribution of {£50 
million in the twelve months to April, 1957, will obviate 
payments that would otherwise have had to be made over 
the exchanges. Of more immediate import are the agree- 
ments under which the Bank Deutscher Lander will deposit 
£75 million with the Bank of England to meet future instal- 
ments on the post-war debt due from Germany to the United 
Kingdom and the further undertaking to add £10 million to 
the existing sterling Arms Purchase Account. Whether these 
deposits are canalised through the European Payments 
Union or made through a bilateral deal between the Bank 
Deutscher Lander and the Bank of England has not been 
announced, but they must in any event involve a transfer of 
gold from Germany to the United Kingdom. 

These undertakings by the German Central Bank can be 
ranked with the British drawings from the International 
Monetary Fund and the line of credit from the Export- 
Import Bank as devices to put into the shop window some 
of Britain’s second line of reserves. The £75 million deposit 
with the Bank of England is in effect a conversion into 
immediate cash of part of the £120 million sterling debt 
owing by Germany to the United Kingdom and due, under 
the debt settlement, to be repaid by annual instalments of 
£74 million. Ten of those instalments have, in fact, been 
deposited with the Bank. Similarly the £10 million increase 
in the Arms Purchase Account is an advance for deliveries 
that would normally have been paid for later. 

The most important aspect of these German deposits is 
the gesture of confidence in sterling that they imply. By 
making them the German authorities have gone out of their 
way to show the world that they are prepared to buy sterling 
at the existing rate to cover liabilities which if either the 
pound were likely to be devalued or the mark up-valued 
could with profit be left open. 


Easier Freight Rates 


MILD winter in Europe has recently reduced the demand 

for coal and grain imports and strengthened the hand 

of charterers in the shipping markets. The weather on the 
North Atlantic, on the contrary, has been exceptionally bad 
for shipowners. Apart from physical damage, some ships 
have been so delayed in recent weeks when ballasting 
towards the United States for coal that they have missed 
their loading dates and been compelled to make new fixtures, 
ai lower rates, without having the alternative of offering for 
cargoes of grain or scrap, the export of which has been 
temporarily stopped. As a consequence, the voyage rate 
for American coal has been reduced to below 80s., com- 
pared with about 100s ruling during the first two months 
of the year. Voyage rates are thus about back to the levels 
of before Suez, which they had reached after a steady 
rise over about 18 months. Time charter rates, too, have 
been declining ; but their rate of fall has been much more 
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gradual than that of spot rates, indicating a firm undertone 
to the market. 

Even in the dry-cargo tramp shipping section, much of 
the fleets are employed on long-term charter at rates fixed 
many months ago, and their earnings can in no way be 
affected by fluctuations in spot rates. Furthermore, most 
tramp shipping companies still have to report their earnings 
for the last financial year, which are likely to show substan- 
tial advances ; and the current financial year’s eventual 
earnings are not likely to be any lower, provided that rates 
stabilise at anything like current levels. 


The Twelve Pound Look 


EN employed in manual jobs in manufacturing and 
M some other industries were earning on the average 
nearly £12 a week last October: the average for men, 
women, boys and girls in these jobs reached £10 a week, 
for the first time. Last year’s failure of output to rise, and 
the recession in certain industries, did not check the steady 
tise of earnings: between October, 1955, and October, 
1956, these rose by 7 per cent in money and by 3 per cent in 
purchasing power. This was a little less than wage rates 
rose over the year ; but in the last six months of it, though 
slightly fewer hours a week were being worked, earnings 
rose a little more than rates of wages. 


WOMEN'S & YOUNG PEOPLE’S EARNINGS COMPARED WITH MEN’S 
(% of men’s hourly earnings) 


Boys Women Girls 
Weeadhededntades 39-0 51-7 28-7 
PRS We Kdekeceuces 45-4 62-3 39-6 
Wed acd ceueinceens 44-6 62-4 39-6 
EE 45-0 61-7 38-1 
Secesasedadéedds 44-7 61-8 38-4 
Get iucacdawenaacs 45.3 61.3 38.5 
WUT kieencvaawaes 45.9 60.5 38.9 
GUC a di'ccuswnseas 46.3 60.4 39.0 


In October, men’s earnings were about 94 per cent higher 
than in 1947 and nearly three and a half times as much as 


‘in 1938: but it is the other manual workers who have had 


the biggest increases. As the table shows, women, boys, 
and girls have vied with each other in catching up with 
their husbands’ and fathers’ wages: women and boys now 
earn not much less than four times their average earnings 
in 1938, while girls’ wages are about 4} times as high as 
they were then. 


The Halifax and Mr Bentley 


HE annual meeting of the Halifax Building Society in 
Halifax on April 1st should be a lively affair. On the 

one hand members will be considering a year of great pro- 
gress and the passing of the £300 million mark. On the 
other a motion will come from an influential group of 
members to elect Mr Fred Bentley to the Board. That issue 
ecause of an antiquated voting system which forbids proxy 
votes will be decided on the basis of one member one vote 
by the few hundred members who can be in Halifax on that 
day—decided on behalf of about 700,000 shareholding and 
borrowing members entitled to vote. It is to be regretted 
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that the Board of the Halifax society has not used the 
occasion for sinking the conflict, partly of personalities, that 
led to Mr Bentley after long service ceasing to be general 
manager of the Halifax almost as soon as he became chair- 
man of the Building Societies Association. Mr Bentley is 
the chairman of the Association without a job in any society ; 
Halifax is the largest society and is outside the Association. 
It is a situation repugnant to common sense. The Board had 
its opportunity in the fact that after the resignation of Mr 
John Hunter owing to ill health it has five fewer than its 
permitted maximum number but it is unanimously sup- 
porting the re-election of the other retiring directors and 
not of Mr Bentley. It will now be for those who can attend 
to decide. 

Last year the Halifax raised its interest rates so that it 
was paying the standard 33 per cent net to shareholders 
and an overstandard 3} per cent to depositors. This move 
has helped to bring total assets at January 31st up to £297.3 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY PROGRESS 





Years ended January 31, 








1956 | 1957 
Emillion | £ million 

PUSAN PASE ovis a cnssccdscccedene 223-3 243-3 
[I Ec dncGiesnnaewsew~eseeane 40-5 53:2 
PND vcs cocwdsenaavcbenanencs | 15-3 17- 
PE NDS ak pas cckasasiguneeccate 0-7 0-8 
Total Assets... ccscccccccccccvcccces | 264-5 297-3 
DEMME. ci coassupebawasabeseaceauns 11-8 12-6 
eet Per eer rr 4°5 42 
PROTEPRED DUVRROD. 6ss0ccccvvesecesions 48-7 46-1 
Receipts from Investors .........2+e05 63-7 70-6 
Withdrawals by Investors..........+0% | 42-8 46:9 








million (against £264.5 million a year earlier)}—a record 
increase of £32.8 million. Since the end of the financial 
year the society has passed the £300 million mark—easily 
the first building society to do so. Its restrictions on lend- 
ing on mortgage have now been withdrawn ; reserves have 
been heavily reinforced by over £700,000 but as always 
happens in a time of rapid growth the ratio of reserves to 
total assets has fallen. It is down from 4.5 per cent to 4.2 
per cent which is probably a lower figure than the directors 
like. The liquidity ratio on the other hand has greatly 
improved—it has risen from 15.3 per cent to 17.9 per cent, 
and the society, which used £700,000 to write down its gilt 
edged holdings to market prices a year ago, is now in the 
happy state of having an appreciation over book values of 
£ 1,050,040. 


More Machine Tool Output Wanted 


HE two-year boom in machine tool orders—and orders 
for many other types of industrial equipment—quite 
clearly came to an end towards the close of 1956. For last 
year as a whole machine tool makers took only £863 million 
worth of new business, against £96} million in 1955, and 
this drop was more than accounted for by the decline in 
orders from its customers in this country. But though the 
industry’s total order book fell below £100 million for the 
first time for a year, it still represented 14 months’ work at 
the present rate of output. 
The industry can in fact have no cause for self-congratu- 
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lation in this slight drop in the weight of its order book or 
in its increased output. Allowing for the change in prices in 
the past year, which is difficult to calculate precisely, the 
physical growth in production can only have been about 3 
per cent. Indeed, since 1953 the expansion of real output 


MACHINE TOOLS : ORDERS AND DELIVERIES 




















Orders in | New orders| Average | Order book, 
hand booked monthly in terms of 
end year (net) output deliveries 
£’000 |  £'000 £’000 Months 
ae 98,887 | ... 4,049 24-4 
| 96,996 60,113 5,167 18-1 
ol rere 72,251 41,435 5,515 13-1 
Pea cstevssais | 81,011 74,352 5,466 14-8 
6 100,186 94,559 6,282 16-0 
2 AE re | 98,000 81,514 6,975 14-0 





does not seem to have been considerably more than that. Per- 
haps now that machine tool makers have been able to attract 
some labour from other industries, its performance will be a 
little better. Its customers at home had to import {£25 
million worth of tools last year, more than the industry 


itself exported, and the flow of imports is still running at a 
high rate. 


Jets and the Ministry 


EVELOPMENT in airframes and in aero-engines has been 
badly out of balance for several years ; there are 
more good aero-engines on the test beds in this country 
today than there are aircraft for them to fly. This leaves 
the Ministry of Supply with no option but to stop financing 
any further development work on engines for which there 
are no suitable aircraft. Two candidates under review are 
the Mark 6 version of the Bristol Olympus engine and the 
big Gyron developed by de Havilland. Government sup- 
port for the former is likely to be dropped because the 
aircraft for which it was planned, an advanced version of 
the Javelin all-weather fighter, did not come up to expecta- 
tions and was scrapped. 

Official support for the Gyron was given in the first 
place simply because of the huge power of the engine. It 
began as a private venture by de Havilland to provide an 
engine for fighters flying at two to three times the speed 
of sound and it is not really suitable for any other use. It 
has recently been tested at 20,000 pounds of thrust, or 
25,000 pounds with re-heat, and is one of the most power- 
ful engines in the world, if not the most powerful, with 
the Olympus treading fast on its heels. But no application 
was ever specified for the Gyron, and from it was developed 
a scaled-down version, the Gyron Junior, suitable for the 
type of small interceptor fighter (as distinct from a big fighter 
like the P.1) powered by a combination of jets and rockets 
as, for example, the aircraft now being developed by 
Saunders-Roe. Government support for this junior version 
is likely to go on so long as the appropriate fighters are 
being developed. 

These cancellations are something quite apart from the 
fate of the Swift. This fighter, it appears, will cost the 
tax-payer £40 million. The Comptroller and Auditor- 
General now reveals in his latest report that in 1950 the 
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Strong arms of steel are lifting stockpiled coal ...shovelling 
and loading over a ton-and-a-quarter a time to keep pace 
with the ravenous furnaces, the steam-hungry turbines pro- 
viding power for British Industry. 

The machine is the 14K-3A International Drott Skid-Shovel, 
a tremendously tough, fast worker with an efficiency no 
other loader of its size and power can equal. 

In countless industries and undertakings, on big contracts 
in Britain and in all parts of the world, this and other models 
of the International Drott are raising production and lower- 
ing operating costs in a most spectacular way. 

You are invited to write for ful] in- 

formation, or for the address of 

your nearest International Dealer 

who will gladly demonstrate the 

Drott on your particular job. 





Dower for Power ana size for size, 

no other front-end loader comes up to the 14K-3A } ation : 
International Drott...* 95 b.h.p. diese] engine r Hy] a 

* 23 cu. yds. bucket * 17,000 Ib. digging force, plus 


high bucket lift and far bucket pitch. CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
Other models: B-6-K3 (1 or 1; cu. yds.); 9K-3A 
(li cu. yds.); 18K-3A (3 cu. yds.) 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED, HARVESTER HOUSE, 259 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 
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BUT TOWN MOUSE SAID 
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‘[ refer,’ said the Robin with quiet pride, 


‘to the superb record of British farming. Let me reel off some figures.’ 


Oh, reel off to bed! 





‘For,’ said he, ‘your figures will leave me quite 
overwhelmed with apathy.’ 


TOWN Mouse (maliciously) ‘You do not mention eggs, I see.” 
rosin (suddenly cast down) ‘Ah yes—those eggs. Those 
















RoBIN (most disturbed) ‘But surely you cannot know! 
Look! Farm subsidies static since 1951, but 
production up 10% . . . a go-hour week 52 
weeks a year, and 90%, of farmers making only 
£500 or soa year...” 
TOWN Mouse (unimpressed) ‘And should this move me a 
whisker?” 
with 
British vegetables quite the tastiest in the world, 


rosin ‘It should make your mouth water . .. 


with our corn crops three times as heavy per 
acre as they are in America, our cattle 
unequalled for quality...’ 








big eggs. How can I hope to please a husband 
when he keeps seeing monsters like these all 
over the place!’ 


* * * 


And she was quite inconsolable until Town 
Mouse did two things. He reminded Robin 
that since 1939 there has been a 400%, 
S. increase in the number of tractors 
ploughing up worms for robins. And he finally 
did admit that the British farmer, in return for 
only a fair living, does us really proud. 


IT’S FISONS FOR THE FARMER 








a 








= 
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Royal Aircraft Establishment at Farnborough, and in 1952 
an American evaluation team placing orders for fighters 
for Nato, both reported unfavourably on the Swift. But 
orders from the Air Ministry continued to mount and were 
not cancelled until the Swift was finally rejected by the 
RAF and the Ministry’s own flight test centre at Boscombe 
Down in 1955—five years after the first adverse report and 
for precisely the reasons outlined in it. 

The engines now under the axe are among the best of 
their kind in the world. The greater part of their develop- 
ment work has been completed at government expense, and 
there is nothing to prevent eitker of the manufacturers 
concerned from financing any further work needed to make 
the engines for sale abroad, where there are potential foreign 
buyers for both. . 


More Cars on Hire Purchase 


CONSIDERABLE recovery in hire purchase trading is in 
progress. The Board of Trade’s figures to the end of 

Jast year showed that the nation’s hire purchase debt was 
still slightly falling, though the volume of new business was 
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gently on the upgrade. But two further months’ figures of 
numbers of contracts are now available from HP Informa- 
tion. These returns relating chiefly to the motor trade 
point to a vigorous recovery in the first two months of 1957 
in second-hand vehicles and a smaller, but distinct rally in 
hire purchase sales of new cars. 


NUMBER OF CONTRACTS 




















1956 1956 1957 

First Two Last Two First Two 
Months Months Months 
CO Gs Sivndadcdecsicies 12,917 7,742 9,260 
gy ER awianécctececensi 46,533 38,565 69,840 
Commercial vehicles, new... 8,226 5,442 6,004 
“ a used... 7,356 6,541 9,630 
Feta) Cneerente? oc kcciciaces 103,260 125,461 


| 80,667 





Source : HP Informarion. * Including other articles. 


The sharp cut at the end of the year in the minimum initial 
deposits on most motor vehicles helped the recovery. It will 
be necessary to wait for the Board of Trade figures for firm 
guidance on whether the other branches of hire purchase 
trading, that did not receive that assistance, have also 
recovered, But the omens suggest that they did. Latest 
figures (relating to January) of radio and television sales 
indicate a slight increase in the percentage of total sales 
done on hire purchase. 





Seeing Eye Machines 


NE glaringly weak link in the chain 
Ox economies that can be achieved 


grammed __- without 





The economics of the operation are 
based on the production model, which is 
designed to operate at 240 characters a 


a proportionate second. It reads only figures; though 


by installing electronic data processing 
systems in offices is that the information 
fed into a computer must first be coded 
into a form, such as punched cards, 
or punched or magnetic tape, that the 
computer can use. This is still, essen- 
tially, a hand operation. The computer 
can digest its food up to 1,000 times as 
fast as its statistical meal can be pre- 
pared, and the only way to avoid keeping 
such a costly machine idle for the greater 
part of the time is to employ hundreds 
of punch-card operators—and verifiers— 
for each machine. 

There are two ways in which this 
difficulty may be overcome. One is to 
reorganise office work so that informa- 
tion is collected in a form in which it 
can be fed directly into the computer. 
Bills made out on punched cards, and 
cheques printed in magnetic ink, are 
examples of this method. The alterna- 
live is to produce a machine that can 
read directly from ordinary printed or 
lype-written material, and translate it 
automatically into the computer’s own 
language. The pilot model of one of 
these machines, which was described last 
week by the Solartron electronic group, 
can read 120 characters a second. The 
company has also apparently achieved 
flexibility in this machine. Earlier 
machines could read accurately only 
from a single, simple and perfect type 
face. The Solartron model can be pro- 


increase in cost to read a wide variety*of 
type founts. More important, it can read 
several common type faces, and even 
second carbon copies from a typewriter, 
without being reprogrammed. 

This flexibility and accuracy is 
achieved by taking a prodigious number 
of readings of each character. Each 
figure is, in effect, divided into 100 
squares, each of which will contain 
either more black than white, or more 
white than black ; these squares are then 
scanned by a “ flying spot scanner ”—a 
specialised sort of cathode tube; the 
machine then sorts out the pattern of 
black and white squares it has recorded 
and, by a process of elimination, finally 
“ recognises ” and records the number it 
has read. If the type were perfect, it 
would require only ‘four readings to 
recognise any given number ; by taking 
many times as many readings, and by 
reserving judgment until it has digested 
them all, the machine can recognise 
blurred, defaced and misaligned type at 
least as accurately as the human eye 
(though like other eyes it balks at human 
handwriting). 


the technique can be extended to include 
letters, it becomes more expensive, and 
most business data can be kept fairly 
conveniently in figures. One of these 
machines, which will cost between 
£22,000 and £50,000, could, if operated 
continuously, do the work of 150 to 300 
punch card operators and verifiers—a 
saving (including overheads but not 
counting savings on punch. card 
machinery) of over £200,000 a year. If 
used only during normal office working 
hours it is claimed still to save enough in 
wages and overheads to write off its 
capital cost in less than a year. Built in 
standardised units, the machine can be 
tailored to suit the requirements of any 
main computer equipment, and is ex- 
pected to prove its worth first in dealing 
with the cash transactions of a large 
multiple store. 
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More Oil for Europe 


ow that the Iraq Petroleum Company can begin 
N repairing the trans-Syrian pipelines a flow of about 
220,000 barrels of crude oil a day—about 40 per cent of 
the full capacity of these pipelines—is expected to be avail- 
able for loading at the Mediterranean terminals by the end 
of this month. This will permit the world’s scarce tanker 
tonnage to be used much more effectively. A given number 
of tankers can shuttle at least three times as much oil across 
the Mediterranean to southern European ports as they can 
bring across the Atlantic from the Caribbean, and more than 
seven times as much as they can haul from the Persian 
Gulf to Europe round the Cape. Thus the net increase in 
Europe’s supplies will range from about 150,000 barrels a 
day (if all the diverted tankers are taken from the Caribbean 
run) to about 190,000 barrels a day (if they are all taken 
from the Cape run). If supplies from the Western hemi- 
sphere are cut, the saving in dollars will be greater, but at 
the cost of a smaller net increase in total supplies. 

How much difference will this make to Europe’s supply 
prospects ? The OEEC Petroleum Emergency Group esti- 
mated this week that Europe would receive 94 per cent of 
its normal requirements of petroleum products in the 
second quarter of 1957—even if both the Suez Canal and 
the trans-Syrian pipelines remained closed. For the current 
quarter, supplies are now estimated at 85 per cent of normal 
requirements, a steady improvement on earlier estimates. 
The net addition of 150,000 to 190,000 barrels a day of Iraq 
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crude (say 74 to ro million tons a year) would raise the level 
of expected supplies in the second quarter to not far short of 
100 per cent of normal requirements. But at the end of 
March total stocks of petroleum products in Europe are 
expected to amount to about 5.1 million tons, some 700,009 
tons less than they were at the beginning of the year, leaving 
stocks equivalent to about 33 weeks’ supply. The need to 
rebuild depleted stocks, especially stocks of black oils *» 
which it is hoped to add some 2 million tons during the 
second quarter, still means that not much more than go per 
cent of normal supplies will be available for distribution ‘9 
consumers—unless Egypt takes a leaf from the Syrian book 
and allows Suez Canal traffic to be resumed quickly. 


Records in Rice 


HE main rice-exporting countries fared well last year. 
Prices rose ; almost certainly more rice was shipped 
abtoad than the previous postwar record of 4,843,000 milled 
tons in 1955, and stocks in most countries were cleared. 
Burma, the largest exporter, shipped 1,834,000 tons, an 
increase of 220,000 tons compared with 1955 and the highest 
figure reached since the war. The United States, which has 
become the third largest exporter, made the biggest gains ; 
its shipments rose by 300,000 tons to a record 804,000 tons. 
That increase resulted largely from special sales under 
foreign aid programmes, notably to India, Indonesia and 
Pakistan. Shipments from Thailand, exceptionally, were 
only slightly higher, at 1,217,000 tons, but the official 
statistics may be misleading ; substantial quantities of Thai 
rice are believed to have been smuggled into Laos. 

What of the prospect for 1957 ? The Food and Agricul- 
ture Organisation, in its latest annual report on rice, 
considers that international supply and demand “ may well 
be fairly balanced” this year. “ Uncommitted stocks in 
exporting countries are low, while reserve stocks in some 
importing countries rose during 1956.” The new crops in 
the main producing countries, apart from Japan, ace 
expected to be larger than last season’s. Though Japan has 
a smaller harvest supplies are ample and imports are to be 
reduced. Pakistan, normally an exporter, had to import 
large quantities last year, but it is now harvesting a biggec 
crop and imports are likely to fall. Indonesia, on the other 
hand, has been importing heavily. Prices in eastern markets 
are holding steady and seem in little danger at least for the 
next few months. 


Progress in Latin America 


IR FRANCIS GLYN, chairman of the Bank of London and 
South America since 1948, announces that he proposes 

“in due course” to hand over the chairmanship to Sir 
George Bolton—who has just given up his post of executive 
director of the Bank of England to become deputy-chair- 
man. Sir Francis has a cheerful story to tell of the bank's 
affairs in South America and of the opportunities open for 
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LARGEST AUDIENCE 
EVER REACHED 


by any ‘Play of the Week’ 


A record number of viewers saw Arthur Laurents’ 
HOME OF THE BRAVE ‘Play of the Week’ by Granada 
TV on Wednesday 20th February. 


Pca LAA A ge 
Nielsen Television Index pra show that this programme reached in E 
the entire ITV Network = 


1,957,000 sons-5,594,000 viewers 


IN THE MIDLANDS 403,000 homes 887,000 viewers 
IN LONDON 777,000 homes 2,098,000 viewers 
IN THE NORTH 777,000 homes 2,409,000 viewers 


A 


AA 


i] 
| 
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_Cww___—_v ll  l_l ly‘ ee AA 
Here is what the papers said about HOME OF THE BRAVE: 


Daily Sketch: “ .. . electrifying in its | Liverpool Echo: “ ...it romped home a 
effect on the nerves and masterly for its | winner.” 


attention to detail.” Yorkshire Post: ““War play with a differ- 


Manchester Evening News: “‘Granada’s | ence... never faltered once.” 
HOME OF THE BRAVE had the impact of a Daily Herald: “ 
sledge hammer.” 


. .. one of the most 
gripping plays ever presented on TV.” 
Daily Mail: “ . . . remarkably well done | 7p, sap: « 


.. worth every one of its 
+. a portrayal hard to forget.” os 


90 minutes . . . the clearest piece of 
psychological drama I have seen.” 





Granada’s next Play of the Week on Wednesday 20th March will 
be Arthur Miller’s adaptation of Ibsen’s AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE. 


GRANADA TV NETWORK 


LONDON & MANCHESTER 











BUSMAN’S 
DREAM 


What’s this about London 
being a busman’s dream ? 
It’s true enough. I drive a bus and I can tell you. 
The streets are clear again instead of being cluttered 
up with parked cars and lorries. I feel happy because 


I am giving you a real bus service, where and when 
you need it. 


What do you mean by a real service ? 

Easy enough. The buses running as the busmen 
mean they should. In Oxford Street fifty buses 
should come up to a bus stop in the busiest half hour 
— half past five to six. How many of them did ? 
About twenty five ; now they all do. 


What’s going to happen 

when rationing comes off ? 

I don’t know. It isn’t only us drivers that want the 
streets to stay clear. As things are now, Londoners 


are getting the sort of bus service they ought to have 
all the time. 


So you hope rationing 

goes on as long as possible ? 

Not me. I’ve got a motor-bike. All I’m saying is 
that I agree it would be silly if London went back to 
the old chaos on the streets when rationing’s over. 
Partly because it'll make my own job more difficult, 
but mostly because it’s against all reason that the 
London buses which millions of ordinary people use 
shouldn’t be able to get about the streets properly. 
It just doesn’t make sense to me... 


ISSUED BY LONDON TRANSPORT 
ON BEHALF OF 9,000,000 BUS PASSENGERS A DAY 


i. 





—— 
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Soha lela ete te a n 


One and a half million times 
larger than life 


You are looking at something which, until recently, has 
never been seen by the human eye. It is a photograph of 
a metal compound, magnified 14 million times, showing 
lines of molecules one ten millionth of a centimetre apart. 


A TI scientist took the photograph using an electron 
microscope at T I’s research laboratories near Cambridge 
as a first step in a study of the strength, fracture, fatigue 
and creep of metals. Direct photographs have been taken 
of the defects which affect the behaviour of metals under 
stress. The further study of these defects and their move- 
ment may eventually lead to the development of metals, 
very much stronger than those at present available. 


Over 200 scientists and technologists are working for the 
community through TI. Some long-range projects are 
regarded as a contribution to the pool of knowledge, but 
the results of the main body of work are to be seen in the 
design and quality of the wide range of existing products 
and the new products and processes which stem from TI’s 
seven Divisions: 


STEEL TUBE DIVISION - ENGINEERING DIVISION 
ELECTRICAL DIVISION - ALUMINIUM DIVISION - STEEL DIVISION 
CYCLE DIVISION - GENERAL DIVISION 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 Trafalgar 5633 
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British traders there. As announced last month, net profits 
of the Bank of London and South America in 1956 
rose vigorously by £168,353 to £560,047—after providing 
for taxation and depreciation, including full provision for 
the book loss on the gilt-edged portfolio ; and the dividend 
for the year was raised from 7 to 9 per cent. The £5 shares 
are being split into £1 units. The rise in profits, which 
followed a fractional fall in 1955, is attributable partly to 
the halt in the depreciation of Latin American exchange 
rates. Profits available for distribution have also been 
greatly increased by the freeing of remittances, particularly 
by Argentina. Sir Francis is able to state that the amounts 
of profits awaiting remittance are “of no major import- 


These more liberal policies have been matched in the 
approach of Latin American countries to international trade. 
The chairman speaks of “real and substantial” progress 
on trade controls, and of a “ sustained movement ” towards 
multilateralism—most notably through Brazil’s “ Hague 
Club” and Argentina’s Paris agreements, both of which 
remove currency discrimination in trade with a group of 
West European countries, including Britain. In the freer 
market that has emerged, Britain has succeeded in making 
big gains in Brazil—though its performance in Argentina 
has been disappointing. Sir Francis lays emphasis on the 
aid provided for the exports of competitors by special 
medium and long term credit facilities—above all, by credits 
from the United States Export-Import Bank. 

A credit of £20 million was provided by a City group last 
summer for the finance of capital equipment from Britain ; 
this has not yet been drawn upon. But Sir Francis renews 
his familiar plea, with a novel twist. If Britain is to main- 
tain its hold in this increasingly important market, it will be 
necessary “to draw on a far larger source of lendable funds” 
than the banks can prudently make available to finance 
exports of capital goods. Accordingly, “ other institutions 
who can dispose of a substantial volume of national 
savings” should be invited to give “an assurance” that 
funds will be available ; and “the necessary machinery ” 
should be created to direct the funds into the appropriate 
channels. The response of the institutions may be awaited 
with interest. 






Paying Off Turkish Debts 


HE Anglo-Turkish Commercial Debt talks that ended in 
Ankara last week have resulted in arrangements to 
include in the previous debt settlement debts that were con- 
tracted after its conclusion. Since the agreement came into 
operation in 1955 the Turkish Government has paid 
£130,000 each month into a special account opened with a 
London bank for the settlement of commercial debts in 
chronological order, and by now the Turks have paid off 
nearly £4 million of arrears. This repayment has unfor- 
tunately been overtaken by further debts that have fallen 
into arrear since the signature of the agreement amounting 
altogether to about £5 million. The monthly payment of 
£130,000 is to continue. But Turkey is no longer able to 
set aside 50 per cent of the sterling proceeds of supp&men- 
lary exports to settle debts out of chronological order. In 
juture the proportion of that sterling allocated to creditors 
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out of chronological order will drop to 30 per cent and the 
other 20 per cent will be deemed to form part of the 
£130,000 monthly payment. The period over which 
accumulated arrears of commercial debts owing by Turkey 
is to be settled will thus be extended—a concession to 
balance of payments difficulties in Turkey which provide a 
strange reflection on the Turkish claim to be counted as 
one of the potential members of the European Free Trade 
Area. 


Russia Buys Sugar 





OR months past sugar traders and speculators have been 
F teased by the possibility that Russia, traditionally an 
exporter, might have to buy raw sugar on the free world 
market to supplement its own production and the shortages 
in Eastern Europe. Last week the rumours quickened, 
prices rose, and the rumours were finally confirmed. Russia 
bought 200,000 tons from the Cuban sugar institute at 
5.85 cents a lb fas Cuba, for March-May shipment. After 
the news prices touched a new peak of 6.38 cents a lb, and 
though they have since dropped back to 6.20 cents a Ib 
they are still half a cent higher than a fortnight ago. 
This purchase by Russia is equal to its export quota under 
the International Sugar Agreement ; if Russia buys more 
sugar, or fails to use its export quota to the full, it will 
become a net importer. 

It is possible that over the whole year supplies of sugar 
may exceed demand. At its meeting in London this week 
the Sugar Council estimated supplies available to the free 
market from member and non-member exporters at about 
6,300,000 metric ‘tons in 1957, compared with estimated 
requirements of 5,650,000 tons. These estimates should be 
treated cautiously ; the council points out that supplies of 
European beet sugar will not be available until late in the 
year, and that the production of beet sugar cannot be accu- 
rately forecast at the present time. Moreover it is not 
certain that the East European countries as a whole will be 
net exporters this year. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Metal Box Company, which is taking up one million 
of the Steel] Company of Wales £1 shares, is to issue to its 
own stockholders of all classes £6 million of 5} per cent 
unsecured Loan Stock, 1977-80, at £98 per cent. 


* 


Hambros Bank is to acquire as a going concern the 
business of Mocatta and Goldsmit, the London bullion 
brokers. Continuity of the business has been assured. 


* 


Preliminary steps have been taken to amalgamate the 
National Bank of India and its wholly owned subsidiary, 
Grindlays Bank. It is hoped to complete the merger by the 
end of this year. The National Bank of India group has 
announced a rise in profits in 1956 by £11,000 to £432,835 ; 
the dividend is being maintained at 1§ per cent. 
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Company Notes 








BORAX (HOLDINGS). The 
yield of £1 16s. 3d. per cent offered by 
Borax ordinary stock puts an extreme 
valuation on future growth. That the 
company’s assets and earnings will grow 
is not open to doubt. But there are two 
other subsidiary reasons for the low yield. 
First, American investors are interested 
in the stock and they tend habitually to 
discount future earnings more heavily in 
stock prices than investors here. Indeed, 
the operating subsidiary’s shares are 
traded in New York on a lower yield basis 
than the parent company’s shares in 
London. Secondly, while Borax’s new 
capital investments are maturing, there 
will be big tax savings following last year’s 
reorganisation. These can have a signifi- 
cant influence on the payment of divi- 
dends out of accumulated reserves in this 
country at a time when reserves are being 
built up in the United States. 

The chairman, Mr Desmond Abel 
Smith, has this to say about tax: 

1. Total taxes in 1955-56 represent 35.8 
per cent of profits, against 52.9 per cent 
before the reorganisation. 

2. In 1955-56, British taxes represented 
20.8 per cent of the total charge, against 
57.4 per cent. 

3. The provision for British tax is only 
£4,423, representing a liability on invest- 
ment income only. 

4. Current liabilities are £798,104 for 
British taxes and £490,634 for overseas 
taxes. 

5. These largely represent taxes on 
profits earned before the reorganisation and 
“it is probable that a substantial portion ” 
of them will not be required, though they 
should not be released until agreement has 
been reached with the Inland Revenue. 
Another product of the reorganisation 

is the revaluation of the company’s Ameri- 
can assets. At the end of September, 1955, 
the book value of fixed assets was £6.4 
million. A year later their value is 
revealed at £24.3 million. Of the increase, 
about £3.4 million represented new in- 
vestment; another £5.2 million the 
absorption of US Potash into the Ameri- 
can subsidiary, United States Borax and 
Chemical; and about £8 million the 
surplus arising on the revaluation. 

In the new form, the net worth attribut- 
able to the equity is about £17.1 million, 
equal to just under 9s. 6d. per §s. unit. The 
market price 22s. 1o3d.xd is more than 
twice as big; growth must be rapid and 
remarkable to justify the difference. 

In California alone capital development 
will cost $20 million but this programme 
will be completed in July and. will 
immediately add to productive capacity. 
Firm ‘capital commitments for the group 
are put at £7} million (against £105,000). 
Over £2.7 million has already been 
borrowed on unsecured notes in the 
United States and the American sub- 
sidiary (in which Borax holds 74} per 
cent) can borrow another £3.7 million in 
this form. From these figures alone it is 
‘apparent that profits will have to be 
accumulated in the United States to help 
to pay for development. Hence remit- 
tances are still some way off. 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES. English Electric has 
done better than can have been expected ; 
Associated Electrical Industries which 
gave its stockholdegs a half-yearly pre- 
view has nevertheless done worse than was 
feared. That judgment emerges from a 
comparison of AEI’s preliminary figures 
for 1956 with those of English Electric. 
English Electric’s profits went up from 
£8.8 million to nearly £9.5 million ; AEI’s 
profits fell by about £5 million to £10.3 
million. Moreover, it is apparent that the 
decline in earnings was accentuated in the 
last six months of 1956. English Electric’s 
interests in aircraft production may have 
helped while AEI was affected, no doubt, 
by higher costs, fiercer competition in the 
sale of capital goods abroad and the drop 
in sales of consumer goods at home. 

The directors of AEI have kept last 
year’s promise when they made the rights 
issue of ordinary shares and have main- 
tained the dividend at 15 per cent on the 
Consolidated earnings : ee 


17,601,790 
2,281,010 
7,370,653 
1,987,249 
6,301 ,804 
2,081 896 
3,076,242 
1,041,995 


1956 
£ 


13,248,070 
2,940,456 
5,847,901 


Gross profit 
Depreciation 

Taxation 

Replacement reserve... 
Net income 

Ordinary dividends .... 
Retained by subsidiaries 
Retained by parent 


4,372,325 
2,645,000 

290,610 
1,320,711 


increased capital. But the cover has teen 
materially reduced. Retentions by sub- 
sidiaries have been cut severely, from over 
£3 million to under £300,000, without any 
corresponding increase in the parent com- 
pany’s appropriations. The directors have 
also put into reverse their policy on re- 
placement reserves. In 1955 they made an 
appropriation to these reserves before 
striking net profits and in the first half of 
1956 they published a profit figure after 
allowing for a further appropriation to 
these reserves. Now they say these reserves 
are “free” and the accumulated balance 
of nearly £8 million has been transferred 
to a general reserve. 
no appropriation has been made specific- 
ally to replacement reserves. If net profits 
last year had been computed after setting 
aside nearly £2 million to replacement 
reserves, aS was done in 1955, the net 
dividend would not have been fully 
covered. 


* 


THE BRITISH SOUTH 
AFRICA COMPANY. Whenthe 
“ Chartered ” company increased its divi- 
dend from 30 to 35 per cent it was 
estimated in these columns that royalty 
income in 1955-56 would come to over 
£12 million and investment income to 
over £2 million. The full report shows 
royalty income up from £10,154,158 to 
£12,262,909 and investment income from 
£1,806,145 to £2,289,407. 

Because of the lower copper prices, 
income from royalties will shrink this year 


Moreover, for 1956 
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and unless copper prices take an unex- 
pected turn for the better royalties miy 
also be below the 1954-55 figure. Bur 
the directors of the “ Chartered ” company 
can hardly have raised the divide: 

without having this year’s expecte 

decline in mind. 

This is a short-term consideration. 
The long-term view is that the company 
must build and diversify its portfoli 
against the day in 1986 when mineral 
royalties revert to the Rhodesian govern 
ment. At the end of September the book 
value of the company’s investments was 
£19.6 million ; the market value of quoted 
investments (excluding shares in Rhodesia 
Railways Trust) was £15.1 million higher 
than the book value of £10.4 million. The 
major changes in the portfolio over the 
year include a new loan to Bancroft and 
an investment in Mufulira, and further 
investments in the South African finance 
houses, Anglo American and Consolidated 
Goldfields, and in the mines in which 
those finance houses are interested. Such 
investments are in keeping with the in- 
tention of spreading the portfolio outside 
Rhodesia. Another strand in this policy 
is to spread investments outside Africa ; 
it is shown by the increase in the gilt- 
edged portfolio—a stepping-stone, per- 
haps, to other investments. 

The “Chartered” company owns 81 
per cent of the £2,005,767 capital of 
Rhodesia Railways Trust, with a portfolio 
worth £7.3 million at market values on 
September 30th. The market value of the 
“Chartered” company’s holding in the 
trust was £3,960,937 and it has offered £3 
each for the minority shares—a fair price 
in view of the value of the trust’s port- 
folio, which has a much wider spread than 
that of “ Chartered ” itself. Over a quarter 
of the trust’s investments (at market 
prices) is in North America. 


* 


ROOTES MOTORS. ‘Inthe year 
to July 31st the profits of Rootes Motors 
tumbled from £3,557,325 to £2,031,129. 
In December the chairman, Sir William 
Rootes, warned shareholders not to be too 
optimistic about the current year’s results. 
Now the directors, in announcing the 
interim payment on the preference shares, 
have revealed that the group made losses 
in the first six months of the current 
financial year which ends on July 315. 
On this news the 4s. ordinary shares 
fell from 5s. 6d. to 5s. 14d. But within a 
few days they recovered to 5s. 43d. for 
investors, now that Ford Motor has gone 
back to five days’ working, are looking 
ahead to better prospects for the motor 
industry. In doing so they must look 
beyond the current year’s results. 


* 


LEYLAND MOTORS. = Shire- 
holders of Leyland Motors must remember 
that the rights issue in November merely 
paid for the purchase of the tank arsenal 
at Farington. It did not provide any 
balance to finance further capital develop- 
ments or an increase in working capital. 
And, if only because production at Faring- 
ton has to be switched from tanks to 








a 
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vehicles, Leyland Motors will have to 
spend more on capital account. So the 
group is short of liquid assets. Stocks over 
the year to September 30th grew from 
£13.9 million to £18.2 million and the 
cash balance of just over £1 million is 
more than matched by a bank overdraft 
of £1.3 million. 

Thus capital is likely to make its claim 
on earnings this year and this may well 
influence dividends. Sales and profits 
seem likely to expand again as_they did in 
1955-56 but again the story may be one 
of smaller profit margins on bigger sales. 
The yield of 5.4 per cent on the £1 units at 
46s. 3d.xd and on a dividend of 12} per 
cent (for which the new shares rank) seems 
to put an adequate discount on these 
prospects. 


* 


RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT. 
The person who is most conscious of the 


A. W. GAMAGE. Unlike most other 
department stores, Gamage’s shop in 
Holborn caters more for the boy and the 
man than for the girl and woman. But it 
is widening its range of appeal and it 
always has had a big mail order business. 
Like the other department stores, its gross 
profits have risen, from £295,533 to 
£309,514 in the year to January 31st. 
Profits after tax at £134,989 show little 
change on the 1955-56 figure of £133,211 
but the ordinary dividend has been in- 
creased. To the dividend of 25 per cent 
has been added a bonus of § per cent 
(making 30 per cent in all and absorbing 
£86,250 net) ; the year before a bonus of 
24 per cent was added to the 25 per cent 
dividend (making 27} per cent and absorb- 
ing £79,062 net). On the new dividend 
the ros. shares yield 8.4 per cent at 35s. 9d. 


* 


BRITISH OXYGEN. Less than 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


First dealings: Feb. 27 Mar.13 Mar. 27, 
Last dealings: Mar.12 Mar. 26 Apr. 9 
Account Day: Mar.19 Apr. 2 Apr. 16 


GAINS made by gilt-edged stocks follow- 
ing the further fall in the Treasury 
bill rate were eliminated on Tuesday 
and heavier falls occurred on Wed- 
nesday when 2} per cent Consols, 2} per 
cent Savings 1964/67 and 3} per cent 
Treasury 1979/81 all fell i%. Short-dated 
stocks improved, however, 3 per cent War 
Loan 1955/59 rising $ to 9633 and 2 per 
cent Conversion 33 to 9533. Industrial 
shares were mainly better due to evidence 
of a revival in retail sates and The 
Economist indicator gained a point to 
201.6, but the weight of the projected issue 
of Steel Company of Wales was a restrain- 
ing influence in all sectors. 

Although easing on Wednesday, power 
shares were higher on balance following 
details on the revised building programme. 
Clarke Chapman gained §s. to 145s. 7}d. 


; - i on the increased dividend and _ profit. 
dynamic quality of Rugby Portland twelve months ago British Oxygen pub- fyoover continued to recover after the 
Cement is its chairman, Mr Halford lished a full report in a conservative format profit figures, the ordinary reaching 
Reddish. One product of his mixture of —no better and no worse than many 34s. 3d. and the “A” 33s. 6d. Rootes 
dynamism, reforming zeal and financial i 


astuteness was the introduction of “A” 
ordinary shares, half of which are owned 
by employees. They are oné of the most 
highly geared equities in the London 
market. According to a complicated 
formula, the amount attributable to these 
“A” shares in 1956 was £108,687 gross 
but only £62,500 gross was distributed, 
since an ear-marked reserve is being built 
up as an equalisation account—a hedge 
against any decline in earnings in the 
future. The £62,500 represents a dividend 
of 1s. 3d. per “A” share, compared with 
Is. in 1955. The dividend on the con- 
vertional ordinary shares is also increased 
—from Is, to Is. 13d. per §s. unit. These 
units, at 24s., yield 4.7 per cent and the 
“A” units, at 26s. 3d., 4} per cent. 
Bigger dividends are the product of 
another year of record production, 
deliveries and profits. Gross profits have 
risen from £1,295,072 to £1,433,727 and 
net profits from £584,915 to £729,436. 
This is a smaller rate of advance than was 
achieved in 1955 but it is a satisfactory 


others. Since then the Monopolies Com- 
mission has published a critical report on 
the company and its operations. The latest 
full report is almost a model of wuat is 
best in modern accounting practice. It in- 
cludes for the first time a Io years record 
of profits and capital; a diagram of an 
oxygen cylinder showing the distribution 
per £1 of the group’s income; charts of 
turnover and capital expenditure and a 
list of the group’s principal works. 

In 1955-56, the group’s sales came to 
about £37 million and the gross profit to 
£5.2 million ; in 1954-55, when only nine 
months’ trading of the parent company 
was included, a profit of nearly £4.3 mil- 
lion was earned on sales of £29 million. In 
the last financial year the group spent 
nearly £9 million (against £4 million) on 
capital account. As a result bank over- 
drafts came to over £4 million, a sum 
which has now been repaid out of the pro- 
ceeds of the £10 million debenture issue. 
The company’s accounts put a value of 
£41 million on “average capital em- 
ployed,” and setting gross profits against 


were little changed on the _ half-yearly 
report, but other motors were mainly a 
few pence weaker. Leyland rose 2s. 9d. 
to 46s. 3d. helped by confirmation of its 
participation in the German defence pro- 
gramme. Steel shares were a little easier 
and shipbuilders were often lower on 
Wednesday following the rejection of the 
wage-claim, William Denny losing Is. 6d. 
to 44s. Staveley slumped 6s. to 4os. 3d. 
on the reduced interim dividend. Ship- 
ping shares tumbled this week on the fall 
in freight rates ; Stanhope lost 6s. 9d. to 
35s. 9d. and Reardon Smith 4s. 3d. to 
45s. 3d. from their week-end levels. 
British and Commonwealth rose to a peak 
of 41s. 3d. before easing to 40s. 

Oil shares were strong on hopes of the 
early opening of the Suez Canal, and the 
early repair of the Iraqi Petroleum Com- 
pany’s pipeline, Shell jumping 3s. 3d. to 
167s. 9d. on Thursday. Gold mines 
were dull until Wednesday. Older mines 
reflected hopes of local budget con- 
cessions, City Deep rising 1s. 4}d. to 
12s. 10d. Central Mining gained 2s. 6d. 

































































result for a year in which higher costs this figure they calculate the return on to 65s. Beralt Tin was again weak and 
trimmed profit margins. capital at 14 per cent. North Broken Hill fell 8s. 9d. to 112s. 6d. 
THE ACTUARIES INVESTMENT INDEX STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
Price Indices Average Yields *“* The Economist” Indicator 
(Dec. 29, 1950=100) (per cent) 
G ——- ——- Sa ae 1957 |Indicator* Yield % 1956 1955 
— Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 
28 29 26 28, 2 ; 
7 | ” 2 | ‘ Feb. 6) 194-0 5-66 High | Low High Low 
| 1956 | 1957 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1957 , 13} 195-9 > Gl an, salle sR sc, tpl go AE? 
Ordinary Shares :— | | 9 = > He 210-4 170-0 232-1 175-2 
Electrical engineering... .| 134-3 1148-8 148-8] 5-40 | 5-03 5-09 iar 201-6 5-50 (Jan. 4) | (Nov. 28) | (July 20) (Mar. 23) 
ae 165-9 | 173-0 | 175-9] 4-96 | 5-05 | 5-07 pisses 
Motors and aircraft...... 165-1 | 163-7 | 168-0} 5-31 | 5-74 | 5-57 ; ‘ . ms ” 
Chaim StOtes. «cc cescss 247-6 | 284-3 | 279-3] 4-38 | 4-14 | 4-25 ** Financial Times” Indices 
Cotten textiles. 0.50.60 101-2 | 107-5 | 106-8} 9-03 | 8-38 | 8-44 : 
No 65, 5:35 06 wake wo 191-9 | 180-3 | 179-3] 4-93 | 5-34 | 5-38 Ord. | Ord Fixed 24 Bar- 1956 1955 | 
REE cuiokicce aslenevceaene 226-4 | 322-6 | 339-1] 5-47 | 4-76 | 5-02 1957 paclinnet Yield Int.t Consols gains /->—-—— —*- 
ee Ae eee 168-0 | 211-8 | 218-1] 5-62 | 5-19 | 5-03 7 ‘+ | Yield Marked] High High 
Investment trusts....... 203-3 | 238-9 | 242-5] 5-25 | 4-92 | 4-90 - - 203-6 233-9 
Industrials :-— | } Feb. 27 | 188-1 5:81 97:04 | 4-53 | 11,445] (Jan. 3) | (July 21) 
Ordinary (all classes) ....| 139-5 | 150-1 | 151-2} 6-25 | 6-09 | 6-14 » 28) 188-7 5-80 | 96-99} 4-52 | 10,739 
Serene eee 76°3| 77-4; 77-41] 5-98 | 5-90 | 5-90 Mar. 1) 189-4| 5-78 | 96-97 | 4-55 | 10,425 Low Low 
fe PPT eee rere 72-6\ 71-4) 72-2] 5-66 | 5-77 5-70 » 4) 189-3 | 5-78 | 97-04 4-55 | 12,686 161-5 175-7 
Total (capital goods) ...... 156-5 | 163-3 166-1] 5-44 | 5-42 | 5-37 » 9 | 190-0) 5°76 | 96-98 | 4-56 | 10,908 } (Nov. 29) | (Mar. 15) 
Total (consumption goods) .; 115-9 | 118-7 | 118-2] 7-08 | 6-96 | 7-02 » 6 | 189-8 | 5-77 | 96-75 | 4-60 | 10,311 
oy OEE Ee 77-8! 78-0: 76-41 4-55 4-54 | 4-63 Bases :—* 1953=100. + July 1, 1935--100. t 1928=— 100. 
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THE ECONOMIST, MARCH 9, 1957 
| BRITISH FUNDS | | Net | Crass a re 
Prices, 1956 | AND | Price, | Price, Yield, | Yield Prices, 1956 Last Two ORDINARY Price, | Price, Yiel i 
\Feb. 27,| Mar. 6,| Mar. 6, | : Dividends Feb. 27,| Mar. 6,| Mac. 4 
- -..| GUARANTEED ("1957 | 1957'| 1957. | Mar:.6, |— (a) (b) (c) STOCKS 1957 | 1957'| 1957" 
High | Low STOCKS | s | 1957 | High | Low ' 
l | £ s.°a. | £ 6.8; | % | oo STEEL & “ENGINEERING i S. g 
99} | 97  (|Funding 23% 1952-57....| 9932 | 99% 1117 5|4 0 51] 85/6 | 64/- 8b 7 aBabcock & Wilcox.f1| 81/6 | 82/- |315 2 
9543 | 93} War Loan 3% 1955-59...| 96 i 9633 |216 3|4 6 5/1} 13/- 9/44 | 14 c¢ 4 aCammell Laird....5/-| 12/9 | 12/9 15 919 
913 8843 Funding 2§% 1956-61....| 92% | 9248/3 5 5|4 9111] 35/- | 22/9 3.a\ 5 b'Dorman Long..... 1] 24/6 | 24/6 |61l0 7 
100% | 994} Exchequer 5% 1957..... 100% |100%|0 1 5|318 8 | 54/9 | 39/- 84b| 34aGuest Keen Noid. £1) 48/6 | 47/103}5 0 9 
9948 | 97 (Conversion 4% 1957-58...) 994 99% | 21410) 415 31] 55/6 41/6 6 b 4 a Metal _, Se 1; 51/- 52/14 | 316 9 
97; | 95% Serial Funding 24% 1957.) 9848 | 988 |3 5 1/413 41137/6 | 25/74 5 a| 124b\Stewarts "k Lloyds.f1) 28/3 | 28/6 |6 2 3% 
94%% | 91  |Conversion 2%, 1958-59. .| 95th 95% 13 7 714 6 6 4 60/- 47/3 ll b 3 a\Swan Hunter...... £1) 70/6 71/6 |318 ¢ 
924 | 884 Exchequer 2% 1960..... 933 93% 3 8 8|4 6 9 | 43/9 31/44 4a 84) United Steel....... £1) 31/3 30/74 |8 3 2 
95% | 924 |Exchequer 3% 1960..... 6+} 96% | 3 111)4 8 1 | 44/Th | 32/44 7hb| 2halVickers........... £1) 43/103) 44/108| 4 9 2 
98} | 97% |Cotiversion 44% 1962. 984 | 994 215 51414 4 ELECTRICAL 
88} 83 Savings Bonds 3% 1955-65) 89} 894 | 3 4 1/411 617) 75/3 | 45/- Tha 134) Assoc. Elec. Inds. ..£1) 65/- | 65/3 | 412 06 
823 774 |Funding 3% 1959-69..... 83} 833 |3 910)419 6/ Ye ee Bs 8 Ins, Callender; Al 7, 50 - “15 00 
| / 2f\ 528 S17 Sale / c a'Decca Recor 4/-| 28/7%| *'6 210 
925 | 844 (Funding 4% 1960-90..... 925 154 214 31411 21) 37/- | 22/6 | 15 c 15 clElect.&Mus.Inds.10/-| 28/- | 28/9 |5 4 5 
813 75} ‘Savings Bonds 3% 1960- 70) 81%*; 81 |310 2); 419 11} 66/1} | 43/6 4a 10 bE nglish Electric ...£1) 58/-* | 59/-* | 415 0 
913 88} {Exchequer 3% 1962-63...| 924 923 |3 1 6|4 9 41) 65/6 | 40/9 9}6|  44a'\General Electric ...£1! 56/6* | 57/-* | 4 17 10 
87} 83%, |Exchequer 24% 1963-64..| 88% 885 |3 6 5 | 410 51 ‘TEXTILES | 
814 | 764 |Savings Bonds 24% 64-67; 83% | 83% 1/3 9 7/414 311 24/9 | 19/43 6b, 4 a\Bradford Dyers....£1| 22/- | 22/- |9 i110 
79% | T1z |Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75, 774 174 |}3 8 1) 418 Ldj 23/78 | 13/- 5 b|  la'British Celanese ...£1) 14/6 15/13 | 8 12 0 
83% 78  |Funding 3% 1966-68..... | 84) * 83% 3 9 4/417 11/] 25/103; 20/73 64), 2$a\Coats, J. & P...... f1| 24/3 ‘| 24/3 |7 4 5 
964 90 Victory 4% 1920-76 ..... 9448*) 944 | 218 7/414 1t144/- | 29/- 6 6| 4 aCourtaulds........ £1) 34/73 | 349 515 2 
883 81 Conversion 34%, 1969.. 87#*| 873 |3 5 2/417 4137/3 | 22/3 5 a} 12}b\Lancashire Cotton. .£1) 34/74 | 34/9 10 1 5 
833 744 (Treasury 3§% 1977-80...| 81 | 80; |3 4 3|419 OJ] 33/3 | 26/- | 10 |  24a\Patons & Baldwins.{1) 33/103] 34/14 7 6 8 
844 75% |Treasury 34% 1979-81. 7918 | 798 |3 5 0/419 81 | | Hops & STORES | 
725 644 |Redemption 3% 1986-96 .| 70* 693* 3 011) 413 8/| 18/103 12/93] 14. ¢ 6 a\Boots Pure Drug. .5/-| 15/6* | 15/6* | 4 10 5 
81} 73} \Funding 3}°% 1999-2004..| 793 79h 216 2 411 10/] 41/44 | 29/- 14a, 20 b\Debenhams ..... 10/-| 39/6 | 39/103 6 18 0 
843 16 reer 4°, after Feb. 67 81} 81} 21610'419 1f| 44/9 | 30/14 | 4746 15 a\Gt. Universal ‘A’. .5/-| 43/74 | 43/74 7 3 2 
TT 68 |War Loan 34% after 1952; 74%, 14% '214 7!415 Sf] 35/6 | 27/43 16}6| 10 a\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 39/- | 38/6 |3 8 2 
163 67% Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961) 73%* 734* 215 0) 415 Gf} 25/10}, 19/- 20 6 = 123a,United Drapery...5/-| 24/6 | 24/103 6 10 8 
66} 58% (Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966, 65 638* 214 1) 414 Of} 64/103) 51/- 20 a} 40 b\Woolworth....... 5/-| 61/- 60/74 | 419 0 
56} 49% Consols | REARS 553 544* 212 81411 5f | | Motors & AIRCRAFT | 
56? 50 Treas. 2$% after Apr. "75, 544* 548* | 212 9! 411 8f} 22/13 | 16/- 645, 34a Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 18/6 m/e |5 8 i 
984 90 |Br. Electric 44% 1967-69.| 96} 96 21910|419 5i| 9/- 5/93 4a  84b/British Motor. .... 5/-| 8/lb| 8/3 | T1L 7 
804 72§ |Br. Electric 3% 1968-73..| 78% *) 78%* 3 9 8419 O01] 44/3 | 25/9 23a 5 b\Ford Motor ....... £1\ 34/103] 34/9 | 4 3 8 
794 714 (Br. Electric 3% 1974-77. 764* | 768% | 3 6 8/1416 Tl} 49/3 | 29/9 3a _7 b\Hawker Siddeley...£{1 34/14 | 34/6 | 516 0 
95 85} |Br. Electric 44°, 1974-79.| 90%* 903% 3 0 7 418 11/| 47/3 | 38/103) 10 12}c\Leyland Motors....£1 43/6* | 46/3* | 5 8 3 
834 | 74% |Br. Electric 33% 1976-79.| 81% | 812 |3 4 4) 419 2/)115/103, 85/6 12$b, 5 ajRolls-Royce....... £1)121/9 |119/44 | 213 7 
905 844 iBr. Gas 4% 1969-72 ..... 90} 99 |3 2 9'419 42) 9/32; 5/5t] 12¢ 8 cStandard Motor...5/-| 7/8} | 7/3 |510 4 
871, | 80 |Br. Gas 34% 1969-71 863* | 863* / 3 3101416 31 | SHIPPING 
73} 65} |Br. Gas 3% 1990-95 ..... 71# | 718 3 0 2/413 21) 38/9 | 28/6 .. | 64a\Brit.&Com’weaith10/-| 38/6 | 40/- | 4 0 0 
80% | 72g Br. Transport 3% 1968-73} 78% *| 78%* 3 9 8' 419 Ol1j 27/- 20/44 7Thd) nn £1) 26/- 24/9 |8 1 Tm 
90; | 814% |Br. Transport 4% 1972-77, 88} 88: 3 111/419 51) 35/9 | 27/- 5b 3a\P & O Defd........ £1 35/9 | 35/3 | 41010 
73} | 654 |Br. Transport 3% 1978-88} 714 | 713 |3 3 7/4415 10/1 | | MISCELLANEOUS — | 
45/6 | 34/3 7 b| 3 alAssoc. Port. Cem...£1! 38/9 | 41/9 | 4 6 2% 
22/9 | 17/9 | 10 20 a\Beecham Group.. -5/-| 19/6* | 19/9* | 711 9 
Prices, 1956 | DOMINION, | Price, | Price, | Yield, | 60/9. | 38/6 7b) 44a)/Bowater Paper ....£1) 46/6 | 43/- | 5 11 6 
-| CORPORATION AND __[Feb. 27, Mar. 6,| Mar. 6, | 81/104 40/48 | 98 0 8 ajBr. Aluminium ... ;-£1) 64/9 | 66/- | 3:12 10 
High | Low FOREIGN BONDS 1957 1957 1957 60/- 45/3 +20 ¢| t5ka Br. Amer. Tob. .. | 58/-* | 55/- 6 u) 10 
7 | "| 19/9 | 15/44 | 15 6) T4a\B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd.. o- 20/- | 19/10} 513 3 
a ‘a l £ s. d. |.42/- |.32/9 4a\| 6 bdBr. Oxygen ....... £1) 33/73"! 34/6* 5 16 0 
80} 74% |Australia 3}% 1965-69 ............ | 81 | 803 | 511 91/$69 $56} 3a) 4 biCanadian Pacific..$25$593 |$60f 5 7 9 
98§ | 92} (Fed. Rhod. & Nyas. 5% 1975-80....| 95* 95* 5 7 91| 25/9 | 14/4 10 b 24a\Dunlop Rubber. .10/-| 16/9 |17/- 7 7 0 
76 | 70 |S, Rhodesia 2§°% 1965-70.......... 75 | 733* 5 7 61) 49/103) 36/- 6 b| 4 allmp. Chemical... £1) 42/43. | 41/9 | 4 15 10 
88¢ | 80} |N. Zealand 4 2, 19T6- Wictkecnsinel 87t | 87t | 419 61|.62/9 | 42/3 84a; _1236)[mp. Tobacco ..... £1| 44/9 | 44/10} 9 7 3 
Tit i! ee eee Oe Le 0S 105} | 5 1 Qef$211 ($1412 |$2- 90c $3-75c\Int’l. Nickel. -n.p.v./$191}? |$194 ae 
97} | 88} Agric. eas 5% 1959-89 ....... 93 | 93 | 5 9 31) 40/3 | 28/6 24a} 5 iJ. Lucas (Inds.)....£1) 32/9 | 34/6 | 4 7 0. 
683 | 61. |Met. Water Board *B’ 3% 1934- 2005 67} 663 | 417 61| 30/3 | 21/3 | 64a 15$b|/Monsanto Chem. . .5/-| 23/- | 24/9 411 0 
81t | 71  |German 7%, 1924 (Br. Enfaced 5% 16} 764 ais 18/— | 14/103, 10 c _2$a)Ranks........... 5/-| 17/-\| | 16/10 5 18 7 
169} | 1594 |Japan 5% 1907 (Enfaced).......... 169} | 169} 75/44 | 42/9 | 156 6 a@A.E. Reed........ fl 52/- | 51/6 6 4 & 
: 16/4$ 11/7 | 20 c 20 c/Sears Hldgs. ‘A’...5/-| 15/2} | 15/02 | 6 15 10 
69/1} | 54/14 44a} 12 b Tate & Lyle....... £1) 63/43 | 6245 5 510 
a ees re sat 5 696 | 49/9 6ta| 74d Tube Investments. .{1) 59/6 | 59/3 5 1 2% 
Prices, 1956 | Last Two ORDINARY Price, | Price, | Yield, 1115/6 | 92/6 5 a, 22hb\Turner & Newall...£1115/6 |115/9 415 0 
tea Dividends STOCKS Feb. 27, Mar. 6,| Mar. 6, 82,9 61/7} 6 a 11$b\Unilever Ltd.. £1) 79/6 803 4389 
Hich | Low | @ © © 1957 | 1957 | 1957 | 41/9 | 22/9 | t7%6| +44a,United Molasses .10/- | 42/44 | 40/9 5 110 
extn _ Mines, Etc. 
%, a, BANKs & DISCOUNT f s. d, (1712/6 \133/9 20 a 50 b Anglo-American .10 /- 135 / - 1136/3 |5 29 
105/- | 926 2a) ‘7 bBk.Ldn. &S. Amer.f5]131/3 130/- | 618 6 |.40/- | 22/6 | +24a +74dCons. Tea & Lands.£1, 27/- | 266 13 010 
50/- | 39/103) 5a) 7 bBarclays Bank..... 11456 459 '5 5 oO f150/7$ | 91/3 | 120 6 80 a De Beers Def. =e. 5/-| 97/6 |100— 10 0 ? 
35/9 | 279 4a) 4 dbBarclays D.C.O. ...{1] 306 = 309 5 4 14 25/- | 19/78] ... |... |Doornfontein. — | 22/7} | 22/9 
41/9 | 329 Tja) 746 Chartered Bank....£1) 38/- | 386 | 71510 | 1011} 8/6 | 30 cl 30 cLondon Tin...... 10/6* | 10/74* 11 5 10 
51/- | 42/10} ... 7 bLloyds Bank ...... 1148/6 | 489 |5 6 87] 16m | 114i | 11236 25 aNchanga Cons. he 14} | lly 12 4 
72/44 | 61/- 9a 9 bMidland Bank..... fl] 72/- | 726 | 419 4] 64- | 52/6 30 a 40 b President Brand ..5/-| 52/6 | 51/3 6 16 5 
46/- | 29/3 5a 5 bNat. Discount ‘B’ . ZI 40-  40- 5 0 0] 29/- | 21/- 12ha\ 25 b Rho. Selection Tst.5/-| 21/1} | 21/9 8 %& 
50 - | 40/6 6}a 6}6 Union Discount... .£1] 48/3 49 3 5 1 6 | 61/9 37/6 30 6 124a United Sua Betong.£1 48/9 48/3 1712 9 
| INSURANCE 7 81/9 64/44 30 a 40 b Western Holdings 5/— 69/43 | 68/14 5 3 9 
926 | 75/- | 434+ 30 aCommercial Union y 88/1} | 89/4414 2 1 
29 16} 3736, 124a Legal & General . 284 2 . ‘ 
25) | 18, t474b| +20 aPearl............. v1 i} 21; a1} 3 5 10 New York Closing Prices 
48; | 38 |+1174c+125 c Prudential ‘A’... |, {11 45} | 46 414 6 |= === = = = = 
| | BREWERIES, ETC. | Feb. Mar. Feb. | Mar. | Feb. Mac 
119/6 106/- ft 2. rae £1)109/6 1076 |8 0 0 _27 | 6 27 | 6 | a7 |_8 
24/103; 18/74 | 1136 6 aDistillers......... 6/8] 22/10$ 22/103 4 2 0 Bee BE. $3 
45/103) 36/9 | 10a) 15 bGuinness........ 10/-| 38/6 | 38/- | 611 T (Can. Pacific ..| 31 | 31 JAm. Viscose. .! 32} | 35} [Int’l. Nickel. .'100{ 105} 
16/— | 61/9 4b Ta Whitbread “A’..... £1] 70/3 | 69/3 |6 1 4 IN.Y. Central .| 28§ | 30% [Beth. Steel. ..| 42% | 434 [National Dist.) 26; 273 
oc a OIL ; Pennsylvania.} 20$ | 20} [Chrysler ..... | 693 | 74% Sears Roebuck 26, 274 
183/9 | 99/- | t10 b| tha ‘British Petroleum . £M141/- 1146/9 | 3.11 2 JAmer. Tel. ... 177} 1774*Crown Zeller. .| 50g | 52* Shell Oil... 80} 83° 
117/9 | 63/- 12)6} 5 aBurmah.......... £1) 90/- | 92/- | 316 O Standard Gas.| 124 | 124 DuPontdeNm.|176} 180 [td. OilofN.J.| 55} 53 
17% | 11% | 14d) —7$a/Royal Dutch... .20 fl] £162 £164} 2 4 3k|WesternUnion| 18} Ford Motors. .| 56} | 57% U.S. Steel....| 59; 60k 
171/- 103/35 | t133b| 5 aShell............. 1165/- 1164/6 | 3 3 4d}Alumin’m Ltd./119 1253 k Gen. Elect....| 554 | 564 [West’house FE.) 53{ 55} 
58/6 \ | 33/3_ |... ..._|Ultramar ....... 10/-| 64/13 | 67/43 | _...___ |Am. Smelting.| 51} | 52% [Gen. Motors. .! 39% | 40} JWoolworth...| 43__| 4% 
* Ex dividend. {Tax free. { Assumed average life approx. 10} years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. inf. || Ex rights. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final divid nd. 
(c) Year’s dividend. (d) On 15% tax free. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) On 16%. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (i) On 173% tax. free. (j) Ou l Yor 
(k) On 20%. (il) To latest date. (m) On 10%. (n) On 16% . 


(0) On 15%. 


(p) On 9% 


(q) On 83%. 
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Statistics 








Prices and Wages 
Production and Consumption This week 
Manpower 
External Trade 
Financial Statistics 
Industrial Profits 


SOR eee eee eater eneeeeeeee 


ee eeeeeeee 





The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
BRITISH 


OVERSEAS 
Miaasens Mar. 2nd Western Europe : 
Production and Trade...... 
Feb. 16th British Commonwealth ..... i 
aucekane Feb. 23rd Western Europe : 
gaxeiane This week Prices and Money Supply 
caekaca Jan. 12th CPN HEE Gc. deciccacdacaces 


World Trade 


Feb. 23rd 
This week 


Feb. 16th 
Mar. 2nd 











M=Monthly averages or calendar months. 


UK Production and Consumption 


W=Weekly 


averages. Stocks at end of period. 











| 


| | Unit 


Monthly averages 


1954 


1955 


1955 1956 


1956 | Dec. | Jan. | Oct. — Nov. 






















wor 









INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Index : 


Re TONES oes ons bea vein eee | 


seasonally adjusted ........... 
Mining. Fe de yd, A EEE Ee 
Building and contracting...........-e.00e. 


Gas, electricity tha no MERE ETE RTE C LE | 


Manufacturing, total 


seasonally adjusted . 


Eng ineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods 


Vehicles 


CBAGHCON CEOS «6c cece des tnccwckgecwes 


Textiles and clothing 


BASIC MATERIALS 
Production of : 

CT OR Ri a een stew mi 64a eee eine ee mat 
WE MIMD ciaie'd.)- wk whale ee dines Saw eee ken ed 
Steel, ingots and castingS.......ccscccsesee 


Sulphuric acid 
PON a3 OPCW eC niGaevieeeveuteeeeuue 
BOUIN C Psvsses cagpeeseaueesaedaeenee 


MANUFACTURING 
Textile production : 


ee 





Rent SOON SRN bi cacaccedentodawedied 


Worsted yarn 


ee 


” ” ” 
Cotton cloth, woven 
WHOe TUMNUES, WOWON Soo oc cccsiccéiccceoss 

Engineering production : 

Passenger cars and chassiS ......cccccccce 
Commercial vehicles and chassis 
Metal-working machine tools 
Internal combustion engines 


ee ey 


ee 


BUILDING ACTIVITY 
— houses completed : (') 
eng RET ECL ECC CE LETTE CTT CT 
dh elachcs ce gs ok, RO ee ee 
3v local housing authorities.............. 
MON tb acuat che eodsan neeneeanutec wees 
WHOLESALE SALES (‘) 
—_ houses : 










Men’s ont rer wear 
Piece-goods 


re 


ey 


RETAIL SALES (‘) 
All kinds of business : 
All retailers 





ee ee ee ey 


Multiple retailers 


STOCKS 


Basic materials : 


Coal, distributed (?) 
Stee] 


Textiles : 


nee 


Food, drink and tobacco. .....ccccceces | 






ee 


Co-operative societies. ............. ccc. 
General department stores ........scceeee 
»! kind of shop : | 


Food 


Pe UWE <ihcarceencawsveas | 
Household oe OEE CET TTC OR Cree 


'1948=100 


| | 
| ” 

| | 
! ” 
” 

| 

| 

} 


| 
| 
| 
Ww | 000 tons 
W | 

Ww | ” 


” 


M mn. kwh 


W | mn. Ib 

M ” 

M ” 

M ” 

W | mn. yds. 

M 'mn.sq.yds 

Ww 000s 

Ww Be: 

M '’000 tons 
| M ~— BHP 
} 

M | '000s 

Mi» 

M | ” 

M ” 


iAv. value 


'1950= 100 


| Weekly 
} av. value 


'1950= 100 








130 
“110 
115 
145 
133 
“740 
155 


116 | 


4,298 
356 


11- 71 
6,075 


19-17 
18-80 
37-30? 
19-007 


34-5 
14-51 


11-39 
356 


28-97 


19-58 
1-83 


137 
“108 
153 
142 
"155 
172 
116 


4,250 | 


to 
P= 
oO 


11-91 
6,679 


16-91 | 
18-48 | 
39-32 | 
19-94 | 


34-2 | 
17-26 | 


ae 

nD 
oo 
Nw 






°o 
oo 


137? 147 138 | 139 143 146 
eee 139 141 138 136 138 
109 119 110 113 115 119 
123 121° oe 116° ota 125° 
160 169 174 183 162 179 
140 152 | 142 143 147 150 
see 144 | 147 143 139 141 
166 | 159 154 ies ae 
181 | 173 173 160 167 
189 184 188 aa ina 
124 108 120 124 123 


4,690 | 
263 


4,526 | 
261 


4,673 
253 


4,282 | 4,411 


4,270 
; 261 


- 177-6 | 188-6 | 191-1] 184-7 | pone, 
ne 13-20} 11-84 12-08] 13-59 13-84 
7,263 | 7,589! 8,098| 8,588 8,271 | 


7,661 | 


17-76 


17-98 






| 
| 
16-33 15-96 | 17-19 18-13 
19-38] 21-90 18-47| 20-49] 22-74) 22-46 | 
40-21] 40-88 | 40-40 | 43-39] 40-24 | 41-57 | 
21-31] 20-49 | 20-52| 21-72] 21-64 | 23-27 | 
31-0] 34-2} 30-2| 32-8] 33-3| 34-3 
33-1] 39-0| 32-7| 36-5] 39-1, 37-0 
13-61] 18-81) 17-21 | 17-92] 12-92 | 13-72 | 
5-71] 7-37| 6-62| 7-42] 5-01) 5-15 
- | 15-45| 14-73| 11:95) .. | .. | 
454; 433) 391 | 433 | 
| | | 
25-03 | 27-87 | 28-45 | 21-27] 26-78 | 27-19 
10-35] 10-96: 11-05| 8-57] 11-62} 11-43 | 
13-86] 16-06 | 16-47| 11-79] 14-39 15-08 | 
0-82] 0-85) 0-93! 0-91] 0-77| 0-68 | 
| 





148 154 179 | 32 152 | 


199 | 


161 


156 157 | | 135 159 169 
154 154 166 140 158 168 | 
121 143 166; 113 132; 146} 
156 153 172; 147 156 161 
127 131 175 108 133 141 | 


18,340 | 












134 
137 
110 

“178 
135 
139 


137-138? 
136- 3 


137? 


4,452 
257 


8,456 


15-99 
BEGet sc. 
36°59 | 43-20 
19-82 | 22-80 
30-0 “aa 
29-5 | 
| 
10-24; 10-40 
4-42 | 4-65 
| 
sis 22-75 
10-73 | 9-97 
16-14} 12-10 
0-91 0-68 


192 143 


213 150 
183 154 
181 | 128 
178; 157 
184) 119 


iNemateudes es Uuawawes |’000 tons} 15,682 | 18,340 17,891 | 19,642 16,744 | 19,955 | 19,813; 17,891 | 16,091 
BOE er ee OORT O CTE ee Cer “s 899 | 1,28 as 1,249 1,280 1,303 1,486 | 1,437 a aa 
hp EERE IRE ” 61-5 76-2 77-8 76-2 79-4 58-9 55-9 | 
od, eer oaart ene es 67-2 85-2 87-9 85-2 73-5 115-4 114-7 
REELING ve 97-5 105-0 107-5 105-0 111-3 131-9 129-5 | 
‘Av. value 
Wholesale ONES, CHET EY os icin i cidvncace 1950= 100) 95 90 95 97 90 102 109 107 95 | es 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear (') a 107 110 118 131 110 105 139 142 118 110 





(') Great Britain. 
£Overnment stocks. 
May, 1956. 


(?) Provisional estimate. 
5) Average for first quarter. 
5S 


(3) Excluding 
(*) Average for fourth quarter. 


all screening 


losses normally 
(7) Rayon and nylon production oniy. 


amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. 
(*) Including 


(*) Excluding 
filter cake from 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ® 
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Coal Crude petroleum Electricity 
iia De il | ~ 
ee Australia | Canada India S. Africa | Canada | Pakistan | Australia | Canada India N. Zealand) S. Africa 
° 000 tons million kwh . 
FE EET RET 1,232 1,255 2,511 1,969 139 5-3 728 3,714 381 204 772 
PPG eviencbisicaseunS 1,647 952 3,074 2,404 1,062 21-4 1,206 5,761 627 312 1,220 
BED Stas Sekesnsceeoese 1,607 931 3,185 2,646 1,429 22-6 1,340 6,358 707 336 1,363 
SE SUV cow ssccncdeteus 1,850 700 3,165 2,807 1,887 23-4 1,655 6,673 798 396 1,591 
eee 1,911 681 3,307 3,216 2,129 23-2 1,652 6,854 794 397 1,552 
» september ......... 1,680 862 3,189 2,606 2,003 23-2 1,499 6,887 813 372 1,499 
i sb 1,054 3,164 2,871 2,090 we 1,526 7,753 824 371 1,523 
RS  . 1,088 3,325 2,821 es co iss 7,199 | wes 351 1,476 
PRIMARY PRODUCTION © 
Copper Rubber Tia | Steel Gold 
ee ; | — 
— feta. oa Canada Rh Va " Ceylon | Malaya | Malaya | Australia| Canada India | S. Africa | Australia| Canada | S. Africa 
-, at © 000 tons ’000 fine ounces _ 
—_— : = 
er rrr re 16-3 17-4 7-9 58-2 4-14 106 | 238 104 49 73-8 294 | 965-4 
PEP icectatsopkewcsseeene 21-6 28-9 7-8 53-3 5-89 183 337 142 130 87-4 379 | 1,216-9 
are rrr 23-9 32-4 7-9 52-3 6-11 214 en - ne eas aus 1,321:1 
1956, September .......00200% 25-3 24-0 7-6 52-0 6-61 229° 388 143 132 91-4 353 | 1,350-1 
IE cicsunicwetwouc 22-5 37-9 7-9 53-0 6-35 214 416 150 133 86-8 369 | 1,327-9 
ces NIT ins a keene 26-3 34-3 9-7 49-7 6-16 234 | 397 ie 136 ie Sie | 1,345°9 
», December............ 24-3 34-8 11-4 58-9 5-96 234/ a. ree | 1,315-8 
oo he a ee ao ao ra 63-4 act , | 1,380°4 
EXTERNAL TRADE © 
Australia Canada India New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa * 
' Spay ee ane, tae saa al ke, Ae eH om 
pre Sgt ag Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 
t a! a a oe Se, Se ee a = 1 —— 
mn. {A mn. $C mn. rupees mn. {NZ mn, rupees mn. {SA 
Serer 28-2 33-8 220 259 537 382 10-71 12-27 85-9 136-1 29-5 11-4 
MD 6s eke ak eeunseee 70-1 63-4 393 363 567 503 23-93 21-55 90-5 125-4 40-2 30-7 
SHUN caciakekessecannavwiem oe ae 476 405 fas ba as : ra abe eae on 
oe eee 718-8 58-1 474 427 666 501 24-9 24-2 136-1 114-2 42-4 33:6 
a 53-6 60-8 438 409 167 497 oes 17-6 177-0 84-2 35:9 31-7 
IE ke seen eswion 57-1 96-4 543 457 109 532 13-3 217-3 101-9 es 
ee ee 59-7 95-4 527 426 699 559 ay Eee ae 
Rae eee = mare 403 411 see os 
EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES 
Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 
Australia} Canada | Indias | _ New Is, Africa hnatedie | Canada India | ,.New | Pakistan | S. Africa | ,,, >; ; 
| Zealand *) Zealand | Rhodesia 
_ End of period: mn. US dollars 1953 = 100 
SES ew a sinien te keke wee 1,265 | 1,011 3500" 237 652 56 | 84 Ses 75 898 77 13 
1 ee er ee 835 | 1,910 1,791 179 368 104 101 90 107 94 | 105 101 
Sec cunkniewhe ness 1,975 ns 193 367 mre 102 _ a — _ 105 
1956, September........... 1,904 1,539 242 | 324 aa3* 103 102 112% 100 107 105 
EMM cicinn eecsnss e 1,913 1,470 224 | 334 ‘is 104 101 sins 100 108 106 
RON Sa Baccus 1,972 1,374 201 | 354 104 103 ea — 106 
SA ee 1,975 ae 193 | 367 104 vi 106 
BT. JARUALG 6 060 6<cenisne 1,970 ; | 374 sie 
| | 





(') Electricity production for New Zealand represents about 87 per cent of total generation. 
trade (including re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. 


exports are fob. 


12 months ended June 30th. 
holdings of commercial banks. 


foreign investments. 


(8) Avril, 


1948 





Beginning January, 1955, including South-West Africa. 


March, 1949. (*) Including some long-term securities. 


(?) Copper and tin refer to metal production. 
Imports are cif except for Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are { 
Trade for India includes that going by land ; annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April Ist of yéar stated and for Australia 

(*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank ; only figures for Australia inc! 
Cost of living for S. Africa and S. Rhodesia relates to Europeans only and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. 
(°) Including semi-processed gold. 
transferred to the State Bank of Pakistan. 


(3) Gen 


(5) Inclu 
(7) In July, 1948, part of holdings was 
(?°) Average for third quarter. 


il 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended March 2nd, 1957, there was an | 
for Sinking | 
of £4,117,000 compared with a surplus of | 

{81,528,000 in the previous week and a deficit of | 
71,644,000 in the corresponding period of last ve ar. | 
; “‘below-line” last week of | 


{26,752,000, bringing the total deficit to £243,871,000 | 


“shove-line”’ 


Funds) 


There 


surplus 


(after 


was a net deficit 


{94,187,000 in 1955-56). 


allowing 









































April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week 
Esti- 1955 1956 Jended | ended 
£000 mate, to to _ | 7" ar. 
1956-57] Mar. 3, | Mar. 2, "2 
1956 1957 1956 | 1957 
Ord. Revenue ij | 
Income Tax....... 2085,500]1731,861 1844,825168,349 86,335 
MEV ccueu asi 144,000} 122,500 5,700; 6,000 
Death Duties ..... 170,000} 162,600 154,900] 3,100! 3,100 
ee erry 58,900} 65,800 57,400] 1,700, 2,200 
Profits Tax, EPT..| 216,750} 179,300! 180,200] 2,200, 2,800 
Excess Profits Levy 4,000] 17,990; 4,500 200 350 
Special Contribu- 
tion and other 1,000 710 520] wo 60 
Inland Revenue. . | 
Total Inland Rev. ./2680,150 ]2280,761 2376,145] 81,249 100845 
Customs.....+++- 1204, 000 1064,641 1104,047] 21, 530 23,652 
SEE sactereeeke 953,350 831,866 | 864,455] 18,540 14,845 
Total Customs and } 
ere rera 2157,350 }1896, 507 |1968,502] 40,070) 38,497 
Motor Duties...... 92,000 esaed 88,578 | 3,555 
PO (Net Receipts). on 1,700| 17,550|Dr.400 Dr5500 
Broadcast Licences} 28,000] 23,600 26,200 y 2,900 
Sundry Loans..... 30,000] 29,572' 31,550]. ... ont 
Miscellaneous ..... 200,000} 176,380 155,760 414 1,348 
rere 5187, 500 4495, 229 4664, 285 285 12: 23633 141645 
Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest ..... 670,000] 615,467 | 686,704} 31,012 28,534 
Payments to N. Ire- | | 
land Exchequer..}| 61,000] 52,541, 59,235] ... 3,780 
Other Cons. Fund. 10,000 9,843 8,935 45 17 
Supply Services .. .|3941,918 [3354,242 3619,007 | 89,541 101250 
MN sncviseeeuee 4682,918 |4032,093 4373,881 |120598 133581 
Sinking Funds ....| 37,000] 34,812! 34,4971 4,679 3,946 
“Above-line” Surplus of, + | + — 4. 
ree | 428,324 255,907| 1,644) 4,117 
‘ Below-line ” 


Total Surplus or Deficit. . . 


Ne Receipts from : 


Tax Reserve Certificates. 


Savings Certificates ....... 


522,511 499,778 


94,187 243,871 


11,028) 26,752 





79, 634| 





1,438 
20,800| 68.400 








9,244 11,527 
500)... 














Defence Bonds ........... — 23,654 | — 34,702] —894 534 
Premium Savings Bonds... | 60,480]... 1,100 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 
Treasury Bills ——— 
Date ‘ Total 
2 ‘ Floating 
Public ank o Debt 
Tender Tap Depts. | England 

Mar. 3 3,210-0 | 1,908-9 243-0 aes 5,361-9 
. | 

Nov. 24° 3,610-0 | 1,265-9] 239-6 0-8 | 5,116-2 

Dec. 1  3,630-0 | 1,276-5] 227-3 1-0 5,134-8 
» § 3,620-0 | 1,340-9 208-5 2-0 5,171-4 
» 15 3,610-0 | 1,343-7 200-2 eos 5,153-9 

uU——_—_,-—--_ YY | 
» Sl 4,959-5 234-6 4-0 5,198-1 
SK ;. 

Jan. 5  3,530-0 | 1430-0] 245-7 1-8 5,207-5 
» 12 3,440-0 | 1,386-3 267-1 ose 5,093-5 
» 19  3,320-0 | 1,487-0 244-0 eco 5,051-0 
» 26 3,210-0 1,516-5 221-0 ooo 4,947-5 

Feb. 2 3,120-0 | 1,507-0] 204-9 a 4,831-9 
» 9 3,050-0 | 1,486-7 197-4 ove 4,734-1 
» 16 2,980-0 | 1,247-9 246-3 ee 4,474-2 

23. -2,900-0 | 1,298-1 193-8 ee 4,391-8 

Mar, 2 7} 209-7 4,404-5 


2,890-0 | 1,304- 











Financial Statistics 


| THE MONEY MARKET 


Tue Treasury bill rate on Friday of last 
week dropped to a shade over 4 per cent— 
its lowest since August, 1955 (when Bank 
rate was 43 per cent). The discount 
market raised its common bid by 9d. per 
cent, bringing it to £99 per cent, equiva- 
lent to a discount rate of just 4 per cent. 
It thus succeeded in raising its allotment 
rate from 30 to §0 per cent of its applica- 
tion. The total allotment was up by £20 
million to £220 million, total applications 
rising fractionally, to £408.2 million. 
Credit supplies in Lombard Street have 
been taut in the past week. On Thursday 
before the week-end considerable strin- 
gency was produced by end of month’s 
calling of funds combined with the usual 
tax transfers; and despite fairly large 
special help from the Bank, three or four 
houses had to take loans at the penal rate, 
for the second day in succession. In the 
first three days of this week credit was 

















BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


































































































on January 16, 1957. 


; saa ar. Feb. Mar. 
(€ million) Myose” | ost” | igor” 
Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation...... 1,801-2 | 1 mee 1,886-2 
Notes in banking dept.... 24-2 52-0 39-2 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,821-2 1,921-2 1,921-2 
Other securities.......... 0-7 0-8 | 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion.... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 3-0 
Banking Department : 
| Deposits : 
Public accounts.......... 11-3 13-5 11-8 
a dx54446cuaccnws 226-7 225-2 217-5 
cae EE POCO TOCTET 69-3 73:7 71-3 
TT cacednvedanetuweeah 307-3 312-4 300-6 
Securities : 
Oe ee 256-4 242-9 224-2 
Discounts and advances .. 28-8 15-8 33-6 
Gb acesckatédvacacesn 17-2 18-1 19-9 
i CSE 302-4 276-8 277-7 
Banking department reserve. 26-5 54-0 41-3 
of ° « 
40 o } o 
A a pcecindecnes 8-5 17-2 13-7 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


Fiduciary issue reduced to £1,925 million from £1,975 million, 


TREASURY BILLS 













































































































































































































































































again in keen demand, partly on account | as 
- Amount nillion Th Months’ Bills 

| of the market’s large take-up of bills. The i siheaniaanian waehesy cist 
: ate oO 7 - 
Bank made moderate special purchases on | Foner Applica) Average | Allotted 
Monday, and again on Tuesday—but Offered rr Rate of | at Max. 
three or four houses had to make further Allotment | Rate® 

small penal borrowing. 1956 91 Day | sd. ys 

. ° 19 Mar. 2 240-0 | 399-1 104 0-86 38 

Sterling dipped to $2.79;5 on Monday a 
id- 3 | 91 Day 63 Day 
but recovered by mid-week to $2.793. nice | eek tee | eee) eee i 
| The Bank return shows a further 
increase in the active note circulation of | Dee 7 220-0 60-0 | 441-0 | 100 10-28 | 24 
oune Ps » 14 | 230-0" 60-0 424-9 99 1-54 55 
£12.8 million in the week to Wednesday, 
i illi j 91 Day 
following that of £14.3 million in the 2 s00-6 379-8 1-4 - 
previous week from the seasonal low point. » 28 270-0 372-5 | 97 1-81 68 
1957 

LONDON MONEY RATES Jan. 4 270-0" 406-7 95 9-11 | $4 

2 ae 260-0? 401-4 95 5-30 35 

| om 240-0 391-2 93 1-40 | 53 

Bank rate (from re Discount rates % ae 200-0# 414-0 91 0-81 36 

54°, 7/2/57 Bank bills : 60 days. 44-4} 

Deposit rates (max.) 3months 44,-44 | Feb. 1 190-0 384-1 90 10-07 | 21 
See 4months 4-4} .~ 190-0 371-5 84 8-29 | 38 
Discount houses ..  3* 6 months 4-43 a 190-0? 348-0 8 6:04 | 10 

ae 200-0 407-3 8211-49 | 30 
Money Day-to-day... 3}-4 Fine trade bills : 
Short periods. .... 3 3months 5}-6 Mar. 1 220-0 408-2 80 0-78 50 
12,672 2, 635 Treas. bills toni ait 4 months 54 6 *On March Ist tenders for 91 day bills at £99 Os. Od. 
months G6months 5}-6} } secured 50 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offering yesterday was for {230 million at 91 day bills. 
* Call money. Allotment cut by £10 million. *Allotment cut by £20 million. 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
| o- Market Rates: Spot 
| March 6 | February 28| March 1 | March 2 | March 4 | March § March 6 

United States s...| 2:78-2:82 |2-79}4-2-27}3| 2-793-2-79} | 2-79§-2-79} '2- 719 &-2-79}h 2- 3h 2: voit 2-79} -2-798 

Canadian $ ...... | ats 2-67 4h -2-68 yy |2-67 Hh -2-67 (2-67 f -2°67h| 2-674-2-67§ | 2-674-2-67h | 2-67}-2-675 

French Fr. .....-- 972-65~-987-35 987-987} 987-987} | 987-987} 987-987} 987 987} 987-987} 

Swiss Fr... cece. |12-15 4-12-33] 12-28-12-28}) 12-28-12-28}| 12-28-12-28}) 12-28-12-28}) 12-28-12-28}) 12-28-12-28} 

Belgian Fr. ...... | 138-95- 140-725- 140-72}- |140-72}- 140-75- 8 ad 75- 40- 

141-05 140-77} 140-773) 140-774 140-8 140-80 140-80 

Dutch Gid........ | 10-56-10-72 {10-67}-10-68 |10-67§—10-67{/10-67§-10-674)10-673-10- 68. 10-67}-10-68 |10-673-10-684 

W. Ger. D-Mk. ...\11-67 4-11-84 fpf - 758-11-75% 11-753 -11- 75g 11-75§—-11-754)11-75%-11-76 | 11-76-11-76}) 11-76-11- 76} 

Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 80-05-80-20 | 80-05-80-02 | 80-15-80-25 | 80-15-80-25 80-15-80-25 | 80-10-80-20 

Italian Lire ...... 17368-1762 | 17604-17614 | 1760}-1761} | 17603-1761} | 1760$~-1761} | 17604-17614 | 1760-1761} 

Swedish Kr....... 14-37§-14-592 [14-514-14-515 14-514-14-514/14-514-14-514/14-51$-14-514/14-514-14-514/14-514-14- 51} 

| Danish Kr........ 19-19}-19-484 [19-414-19-413/19-41$-19-413)19-419-19-418/19-415-19-42$|19-423-19-428/19-422-19-428 

Norwegian Kr. ...j 19-85-20-15 20-00-20: 00} 20-00-20- 00}| 20-00-20-00}| 20-00-20-00}| 20-00-20-00}|20- 004-20- 00g 

One Month Forward Rates 
Wide SAG Go wo sceiccccccenees ye-}c. pm i-c. pm ie. pm | f-fc. pm | &-fhe. pm | §-Rc. pm 
GING 6.60 60s Kccccsceeccnnaes te-ixc. dis t-iic. dis 4-ic. dis 4-ic. dis t-ic. dis 4-ic. pm 
PY A¢ CcknsaGedetanaseuese Par-1 dis Par-1 dis Par-1 dis Par-1 dis ar—1 dis Par-1 dis 
i, ere ea 14-lc. pm 14-lc. pm 1}-lc. pm 1}-lc. pm 1}-lc. pm 1}-lc. pm 
( Belgian Fr. .......cccccccescccces *-} pm *-} pm *&-} pm te-4 pm *-t pm 4-4 pm 
[PE acatecad suns ceccne Gai 3-4 c.pm 1-}c. pm 1-}c. pm 1-}c. pm 1-}c. pm 1-}c. pm 
Bf Ss | Se ee 1}-Ipf. pm 1}-ipf. pm 1}-jpf. pm 1}-jpf. pm 14-ipf. pm 1}-ipf. pm 
PF EN ain c:tae a ceewekaneuee 2 pm-—par 2 pm-par 2 pm-par 2pm-par | 2pm-par | 2 pm-par 
WI EENG occaadnccccussvascca 146 pm-par | 146 ph-par | 146 pm-par | 146 pm-par | 140 pm-par | 2 pm-par 
DO ND <c.eccacctpneecatnadacd 4-26 pm 4-26 pm 4-20 pm 4-26 pm | 4-26 pm 4-26 pm 
Noswegidet Wem. ...... ccccesccocesces 2 pm-par 26 pm-par 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par | 2% pm-par | 2 pm-par 
Gold Price at Fixing 
| Price (s. d. per fine oz.).........- 249/44 | 249/5: | i | 249/64 | 249/73 | 249/74 
} | 
i 
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Banking Services in 


New Zealand 


BANKERS and their customers who require a com- 
prehensive banking service covering financial, trade or 
travel requirements are cordially invited to avail them- 
selves of the facilities provided at over three hundred 
and seventy Branches and Agencies and a special Trade 
Enquiries Department at Wellington of the 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


The Bank that conducts the largest 
banking business in the Dominion 


~ HEAD OFFICE: WELLINGTON, N.Z 
R. D. MOORE, General Manager 


LONDON OFFICE: 1 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 
A. R. FRETHEY, Manager A. E. ABEL, Assistant Manager 


Branches also in MELBOURNE and SYDNEY (Australia); APIA 
(Samoa); SUVA, LAUTOKA, LABASA, BA and NADI (Fiji) with 
agencies at Marks Street, Suva, and Nausori 


Incorporated with Limited Liability in New Zealand in 1861 
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THE GATEWAY TO SECURITY 


“UMMM 
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LA Home for your Savings. 
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AFTER 4 YEARS 


j 7 RESERVES 
10/. to £10 Per Month 7 j 
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; 

EXCEED y; 

“uy £2,000,000 7 
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ZZ wh 
INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.I 
PHONE: REGent 7282 


Branches throughout the Country 








ASSETS 
GZ +EXCEED 7 
% £36.000,000 7 


> 






























CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 188, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


“Worrying me? Nothing, Sir, thank you.” 


But—his thoughts are twenty years ahead. Twenty years on to the 
day when he leaves the office for the last time with little more than his 
last pay envelope and a State pension. As time passes, he will think 
increasingly of the day he retires and the inevitable drop in his standard 
of living if no additional provision is made. 


The present, too, is worrying him; how would his wife fare with two 


growing children on her hands if he should die ? 


With these worries on his mind no man can work satisfactorily. The 
wise employer knows that efficiency depends on a contented and happy 
staff and, if he has not already done so, will give serious consideration to 
a Pension and Life Assurance Scheme. For tax purposes his contributions 
will be recognized as a business expense. 


Ask for details of a Scheme planned to meet your specific requirements. 


LEGAL & GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


TELEPHONE: CHANCERY 4444 
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For reliable up to the minute information 
on trade opportunities in Ceylon, enterprising 
Importers and Exporters look to the 

Bank of Ceylon. 


Established as a state-aided bank with an unmatched 
net work of branches spread throughout the island, 
the Bank of Ceylon can offer its services for 


every type of foreign exchange transaction. 


OF CEYLON 


Bank of Ceylon Building, York Strect Colombo 1! 
Telegraphic Address: FOR BANK Colombo. 


London Office: 4 Ludgate Hill, London E.C.4 
Telegraphic Address: CEY BANK London 

Central Office: Bank of Ceylon Building, York Street Colombo |! 

Telegraphic Address: HEADBANK Colombo. 
















Foreign Department: 







% BRANCHES AND 4 PAY OFFICES IN CEYLON. 
















THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 























The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed 
in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong. 








CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ... $25,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING ... ave --- _£8,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS ... --+ $25,000,000 





















You would be wise to take every 
precaution against burglary, but 
if, after all, thieves break through 
and steal, your final safeguard 
against financial loss is a ‘ Royal’ 


HEAD OFFICE : HONG KONG 
Chairman : C. BLAKER, M.C., E.D. 
Chief Manager : MICHAEL W. TURNER 


London Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
London Managers: S. W. P. Perry-Aldworth; M. D, Scott 


BRANCHES 























































OR! DJAWA Tokyo Sungei Patani ’ 
Colony of North Djakarta Yokohama Teluk Anson Burglary Insurance Policy. 
Borneo Surabaje MALAYA PHILIPPIN: 
eon EUROPE | Colony of Hoilo 
ADU amburg Sin; Manila 7 P ee . 
Sandakan Paris Collyer Quay eRAILAND May we send you particulars ? 
State of Brenel HONG KONG Orchard Road rere 
Brunei Town a Federation of Suapah Road, Head Offices : 
Kuala Belait Mongkok Malaya Bangkok ec f 
~ = North Point Orisinads UNITED KINGDOM 1 North John St. | 24/28 Lombard St. 
CAMBODIA INDIA Ipoh LIVERPOOL, 2. | LONDON, E.C.3. 
Phnom-Penb Bombay Jobore Bahra Css. Sem 
CEYLON Calcutta Kuala Lumpur ategt—oeape 
Colombo JAPAN Malacca San Francisco 
INA Kobe Muar VIETNAM 
Shanghai Osaka Penang Saigon 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by 
the Bank’s Trustee Companies in 


HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
OF CALIFORNIA 
(Incorporated under the State Laws of California) 
80, SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, U.S.A. 
A company incorporated in California and an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation. 
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: orthamptonshire for... 
Zz 


but ‘Yorkshire’ for Insurance = 


Everybody knows that it’s Northamptonshire for Shoes... but for 
Insurance the World and His Wife come increasingly to the 
*Yorkshire’’. This old established Company provides insurance pro- 
tection all over the World and has built up a reputation for reliability 
and enterprise — keeping abreast of ever-changing conditions. 

It will be to your advantage to find out what modern forms of 
insurance, backed by over 130 years’ experience, are now available. 
Your local “Yorkshire’’ Office will readily co-operate in arranging 
protection to suit your needs. ¥& 


... the World and His Wife choose 


= Fie | 
The YORKSHIRE 
r a — %& No game can be played and enjoyed withour 
i*/ j N / | risk. The‘ Yorkshire’ issues Insurance Policies 
IN S U RA Ck Co mpa ny td to cover all kinds of sports and sportsmen 


Hunting, Shooting and Fishing are catered for 
Chief Offices: St. Helen's Square, York and 66/67 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 ee 


Archery and Bowls. Special Policies are avail- 
Established {824 Branches and Agencies throughout the world able for Cameras, Binoculars, Bicycles, etc 











UNILEVER LIMITED AND UNILEVER N.V. 


The Boards of Unilever Limited and Unilever N.V. announce 
the provisional results for the year ended 3lst December, 1956. 
Although these results are subject to completion of the consoli- 
dated accounts and audit, the Boards are satisfied that any 
difference beween the provisional and final figures will be 
relatively unimportant. 

The value of turnover at £1,671,000,000 compares with 
£1,515,000,000 for 1955. ~ 

The combined trading profits throughout the world are esti- 


To serve you in the mated at £98,977,000 (1955, £85,455,000), taxation at £52,081,000 


(1955, £43,905.000) and consolidated net profit at £47,182.000 


(1955, £45,118.000). The consolidated net profit includes 
£2,769,000 (1955. £6,099,000) of exceptional items and profits 
an oO oO en ago as relating to previous years. 
The estimated results for the groups separately are: 


‘ ‘ | Consolidated Net Profit 
Established in August 1954, the STATE COMMERCIAL BANK Unilever Limited .. £25,253,000 (1955, £22,915,000) 


* : : ; Unilever N.V. .... £21,929,000 (1955, £22,203,000) 
is to-day the largest commercial bank in BURMA. With | saad ; 

; ; _ Profit of Parent Company 
branches located at important trade centres in BURMA, Unilever Limited .. £11.609,000 (1955, £10.347,000) 


—— - ‘ Unilever NV. ....  — £8,512,000 (1955, £8,073.000) 
the Bank is in the best position to look after your needs The N.V. figures have been converted to sterling, as for 1955, 


in this LAND OF GOLDEN PAGODAS. The Bank also handles | at the official parity of F1.10.64=£1. 
; : ; The Boards, assuming the existing rate of exchange between 
the major foreign business of the country through many the £ sterling and the guilder, intend to resolve on 19th March 
a 1957, to recommend to the Annual General Meetings to be held 
correspondents in all parts of the world. on 25th April, 1957, final dividends for 1956 on the Ordinary 
capitals payable in May, 1957, as follows: 
~ C s ] B ] j 1. In the case of Unilever Limited a dividend of 114% actua! 
hed j (2/3.6d. per £1 of stock) before deducting income tax, 
tate omimer Cla an < (1955—93%), making 174% for the year ended 3lst Decem- 
ber, 1956 (1955—153%). 
BURMA | 2. In the case of Unilever N.V. a dividend of 104% actual 
(F1.102.5 per share of FI.1.000) (1955—8}%), being the 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL ..... KYATS 50,000,000 equivalent of the Unilever Limited dividend calculated = 
: | accordance with the Equalisation Agreement between the 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ........ KYATS 20,000,000 two companies, making 154% for the year ended 31st Decem- 
RESERVE FUND ..........KYATS 3,000,000 ber, 1956 (1955—14%). 
} It is intended to send the Report and Accounts for 1956 to 
stockholders on 3rd April, 1957. 
HEAD OFFICE: RANGOON. Branches: Mandalay, Moulmein, Bassein, | 28th February, 1957. 
Akyab, Taunggyt, Pegu, Henzada and Shwebo 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 











The Annual General Meeting of Equity & 
Law Life Assurance Society Limited will be 
held at 12.15 p.m. on March 27, 1957, at 
29 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
Policyholders and Agents are welcome to 
attend but only shareholders are entitled to 
vote. The following is the statement by 
the Chairman, Mr G. Godfrey Phillips, CBE, 
— with the Report and Accounts for 
1956 : 

The present Report and Accounts are the 
first to appear in a new form, and I hope 
that all who are interested in the Society will 
find them helpful in understanding our 
affairs. The Accounts themselves are un- 
altered, but the Directors’ Report has been 
changed substantially and a comparative 
Summary added. The other major change 
is that I am attaching this statement to the 
Report and Accounts in lieu of embodying 
my remarks in a speech at the Annual 
General Meeting. 


Earlier this year we elected Lord Bridges 
to a seat on the Board, and your Directors 
feel it a great honour that so distinguished 
a servant of the State has agreed to join 
them. During 1956 we were saddened by 
the news of the death of our old friend Sir 
Geoffrey Ellis, to whom our Society owes 
so much ; he was a Director for sixteen years 
and Chairman from 1941 to 1950. 

As foreshadowed in my speech at the 
Annual General Meeting last year, an 
Extraordinary General Meeting was held in 
November, and the re-registration of the 
Society as a Limited Company under Sec- 
tion 16 of the Companies’ Act, 1948, was 
duly effected on December 10, 1956. 


NEW BUSINESS 


First I wish to draw attention to the new 
business figures set out on page five of the 
Report and Accounts. One of the facts 
which is worth noticing is the substantial 
amount of new business which we receive 
each year under existing group life assurance 
and group pension policies—in 1956, sums 
assured of over £7 million ; annuities of over 
{1 million per annum. These figures 
illustrate a salient feature of these classes of 
business—indeed, it is perhaps the most 
important feature—namely, the need to 
Provide good service. We like to feel that 
in this field of service, and this includes 
advice on keeping schemes up to date, the 
Society is second to none. 

I would like here to record our sincere 
thanks to Mr M. D. W. Elphinstone, who, 
on his return from the war, became Secretary 
of the Society and devoted himself to creating 
and developing our group pensions and group 
life assurance organisation. Later he also 
took under his guidance part of the invest- 
ment work of the Society. Mr Elphinstone 
left our service at the end of the year to 

come a partner in a firm of stockbrokers 
on the London Stock Exchange, and our 
warm, good wishes go with him. 


PERSONAL PENSIONS 


I turn now to the Finance Act, 1956. As 
Chairman of a Society which has from its 





EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


HIGH INTERIM BONUS RATES PAID AND EARNED 
MR G. GODFREY PHILLIPS’S STATEMENT 


inception had a close connection with one of 
the great professions I feel entitled to express 
great pleasure at the concessions made in the 
last Finance Act in regard to retirement bene- 
fits for the self-employed. I have always had 
faith that in this country social injustices 
which can be removed by legislation will ulti- 
mately be removed. The privileged position 
in regard to retirement benefits of the em- 
ployed (however wealthy) as compared with 
the self-employed (however poor) was a 
glaring social injustice which has now in 
large measure been removed. It is too soon 
to say with any certainty what particular form 
of savings for retirement will prove most 
attractive to the self-employed. I do, how- 
ever, state with confidence that the merits 
of a with-profits personal pensions policy 
with a life office such as our own deserve the 
most careful consideration. Such a policy 
provides the certainty of a fixed sum together 
with a measure of protection against the 
risks of inflation through a stake in the sur- 
plus earned by the Society’s funds as a whole, 


Before I leave the question of personal 
pensions I must stress one point which, I 
suspect, is all too frequently forgotten, 
namely that these contracts once entered into 
cannot be surrendered or dealt with in any 
way. Any man making provision for his 
financial future must bear this fact in mind. 
Over a century or more members of the 
public have come to regard, and rightly come 
to regard, life assurance policies as having 
great value because they can be freely dealt 
with in so many ways. This is not so in 
respect of contracts approved under the 1956 
Finance Act—these contracts cannot be sur- 
rendered, they cannot be deposited as security 
for an overdraft, they have no “loan value.” 
Thus the importance of the traditional forms 
of life assurance has in no way been dimin- 
ished, and a wise man will think carefully and 
seek advice before determining how much of 
his savings should be placed in personal pen- 
sions policies and how much in _ life 
assurance. 


IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES 


Next, I would like to say a few words on 
the change that has been made in the taxa- 
tion of immediate annuities. Hitherto, all 
immediate life annuities, although admittedly 
part capital and part interest, have been 
taxed as though they were wholly income. 
This anomaly has now been rectified and 
where a man or woman has purchased an 
annuity for themselves these contracts are 
now much more attractive. It must be 
remembered, however, that in certain circum- 
stances, as for instance when an annuity has 
been purchased by an executor under a Will 
or by an employer in connection with a pen- 
sion scheme, the whole of that annuity is 
treated as income for the purposes of taxation. 


RESULTS OF YEAR 


I come now to the results of the year under 
review, and I would first draw attention to 
the fact that the gross rate of interest earned 


on the funds was £6 lls. per cent—a rate 
which we may hope at least to maintain 
during the current year. This rate was 
earned after the transfer at the end of the 
preceding year of £1 million from the Invest- 
ment Reserve to the Life Funds; without 
that transfer the rate of interest would have 
been £6 13s. 10d. per cent. This transfer 
also accounts for the sharp rise in the funds 
during 1955 which you will observe from the 
table “‘ Funds ” on page seven. 


The Actuarial Valuation which we make 
for our own guidance at the end of each year 
showed that during 1956 we continued to 
earn the high rates of interim bonus which 
we are at present paying. 


In the Balance Sheet itself there is only one 
figure to which I wish to direct attention, 
namely, the increase in our holding of ordin- 
ary stocks and shares. This increase is due 
in part to the fact that during 1956 we began 
to invest a portion of our funds direct in the 
USA and Canada—we already have an in- 
direct stake in these two countries through 
our substantial holdings of ordinary stocks in 
British Investments Trusts. 


Last year in my speech at the Annual 
General Meeting I said that during 1955 the 
margin by which the market values of our 
assets exceeded their Balance Sheet values 
had fallen slightly ; with the general fall in 
stock markets during the year under review 
you will not be surprised to learn that there 
was a further decrease in this margin during 
1956. What is very satisfactory, however, is 
that at the end of 1956 the major portion of 
the margin which existed at the end of 1954 
was still intact. 


STAFF 


Over the last three decades the business of 
an office such as ours has changed greatly— 
thirty years ago endowment assurances and 
whole life assurances formed almost the whole 
of our business. Now pension funds of 
various kinds and personal pension contracts 
occupy much of our time ; but I would repeat 
what I said earlier in this statement—namely, 
that the importance of the traditional forms 
of ordinary life assurance has in no way 
diminished. In all these spheres your Society 
actively seeks business; in all of them we 
have attractive contracts to offer ; in many of 
them we believe our contracts to be of out- 
standing value. The growing complexity of 
our business requires a very high quality of 
work at all levels ; we have a really first-class 
staff, and that has never been more clearly 


shown than by the way in which they 
have dealt with the problems arising 
from the 1956 Finance Act—actwarial, 


administrative, legal, and last, but not least, 
the explaining and selling of these policies to 
the public. 

And so once again I want on behalf of my 
colleagues and myself to thank the General 
Manager and all the staff of the Society for 
their work during the past year. The Board 
is proud of being associated with the Society’s 
officers and staff and is grateful to them. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


Registered in London under the Companies Act of 1862 on the 23rd March, 1866. 
(The Liability of Members is Limited) 





ESTABLISHED IN CALCUTTA, 29TH SEPTEMBER, 1863 


























SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... ... ... £4,562,500 RESERVE FUNDS ... ... ...  ... £3,104,687 
PRee-Ur CAPITAL «3. «: ss «oo $2050 503 NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS = 3,212 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE * LONDON ° E.C.2 
BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1956 

1955 1956 | 1955 1956 
£ £ £ 
Capital—Authorised and Sub- Current Assets :— 
— _— Shares of Cash on Hand, at Call and 
4,562,500 ci cack... 4,562,500 16,844,105 Short Notice and at Bankers 16,546,982 
mn — Investments at under Market 
2,851,563 Paid-up 12/6d. per Share.. Ss 2,851,563 Value :— 
Reserve Funds—Including Share British Government and other 
Premium Account £1,128,750 Securities quoted on the London 
3,104,687 (1955—£ 1,128,750) a eke 3,104,687 11,964,059 Stock Exchange ... - 8,132,734 
Profit and Loss Account :— Indian, Pakistan, Ceylon and 
275,442 Profit unappropriated ...  ... 275,369 East African Government and 
——_— ed other Securities quoted on 
6,231,692 . 6,231,619 14,802,755 Overseas Stock Exchanges ... 14,932,240 
Current Liabilities, Provisions and 323,968 Unquoted Investments... ... 650,461 
Other Accounts :— —————)=S—23,715,435 
Current and other Accounts, - Bills of Exchange, including 
including provision for 29,746,594 Treasury Bills .. 28,852,613 
diminution in value of assets, Advances, Loans Receivable and 
taxation on profits to date and 66,439,122 other sums due to the Bank . 65,583,017 
100,831,411 reserves for contingencies ... 101,487,587 Customers for ee per 
29,202,932 Fixed and Short Deposits... 27,040,533 903,681 Contra ine Ss ‘* ‘ 446,601 
Amounts due to Subsidiary ———_——_ —_— 
2,094,964 Companies me mae ie | 141,024,284 Total Current Assets gee aes 135,144,648 
4,000,000 Doens Payable 40. 00 ses _ Subsidiary Companies :— 
2,141,394 Bills Payable ~ ... 2,833,436 Shares at cost less amounts 
903,681 Acceptances for Customers ne 446,601 1,700,000 written off ie wit ee 1,700,000 
Second Interim Dividend less 429,551 Amounts due ioe eon ee 605,555 
Income Tax for the year ———s_ 2,305,555 
122,974 ended 3lst December, 1956 122,974 Fixed Assets :-— 
—————_ 133, 897,852 Bank Premises, Property and 
a ae Furniture at cost, less amounts 
£145,529,048 £140,129,471 2,375,213 written off a ae 2,679,268 
NOTES. £145,529,048 £140,129,471 
1. There are commitments in respect of Confirmed Credits, Forward 
Exchange Contracts and Guarantees, including Guarantees to Govern- 
ment Departments in India. Securities to the nominal value of £502,550 
(1955—{£695,000) have been deposited as security for Government and 
other accounts. There are contingent liabilities on Bills rediscounted 
amounting to £210,594 (1955—£240,304), of which £133,743 has run 
off at 23rd February, 1957. W. KERR, General Manager. 
2. Liabilities have been incurred in respect of building contracts for new 
premises amounting to approximately £265,000 (1955—£485,000). D. A. DEELEY, Accountant. 
3. The rupee in India, Pakistan and Ceylon and the kyat in Burma have 
been converted into sterling at 1/6d. and the East African shilling at par. J. K. MICHIE 
Other currencies have been converted at the rates of exchange ruling on . A. N. STUART > Directors 
31st December, 1956. N. W. CHISHOLM 








REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS 


We have obtained all the information and explanations which to the best of our knowledge and belief were necessary for the purposes of our audit. 
In our opinion proper books of account have been kept by the Bank so far as appears from our examination of those books and proper returns adequate for the 
purposes of our audit have been received from Branches not visited by us. We have examined the above Balance Sheet which is in agreement with the books 
of account and returns. In our opinion and to the best of our information and according to the explanations given to us the said Balance Sheet gives the 
information required by the Companies Act, 1948, in the manner thereby authorised for Banking bien and, on such basis, the Balance Sheet gives 8 
true and fair view of the state of the Bank’s ‘affairs as at 31st December, 1956. 


We have also examined the annexed Consolidated Balance Sheet and Consolidated Profit and Loss Aaceume of the Bank and its Subsidiaries dealt with 
thereby with the audited accounts of those Companies. In our opinion such Consolidated Balance Sheet and Consolidated Profit and Loss Account have 
been properly prepared from such accounts in accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1948, in the manner thereby authorised for opr 
Companies and, on this basis, give a true and fair view of the state of affairs and of the profit ascertained in the manner therein indicated of the Bank an 
its Subsidiaries so far as concerns members of the National Bank of India, Limited. 


COOPER BROTHERS & CO.) ' 
Lonpon, 25th February, 1957. W. A. BROWNE & CO. gCnameered ecemaeail 
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CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET OF THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


AND TWO SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


3ist DECEMBER, 1956 









4,562,500 


2,851,563 







3,168,579 
342,158 
6,362,300 













116,823,564 
37,188,883 
5,020,000 
2,219,190 
916,102 













122,974 


£168,653,013 


















ruling on 3 


and other accounts. 


Capital—Authorised and Sub- 
scribed—4,562,500 Shares of 
roa er «- 4,562,500 


Paid-up 12/6d. per Share.. ‘cd 2 
Reserve Funds—Incloding Share 

Premium Account {1,128,750 

(1955—£1,128,750) ow ke 3 
Profit and Loss Account :— 

Profit unappropriated ...  ... 


6. 


Current Liabilities, Provisions and 
Other Accounts :— 
Current and other Accounts, 
including provision for 
diminution in value of assets, 
taxation on profits to date and 
reserves for contingencies ... 117,979,702 
Fixed and Short ern eco |©=— 5 196,550 
Loans Payable o _ — 
Bills Payable aaa ee. «= 2,912,314 
Acceptances for Customers 
Second Interim Dividend less 
Income Tax for the year 
ended 3lst December, 1956 122,974 


> 


157,261,553 


851,563 


168,579 


354,046 


374,188 


19,346,342 
15,635,883 
19,841,889 


393,968 


33,240,635 
76,711,388 
916,102 
166,086,207 


2,566,806 





£163,635,741 


£168,653,013 








NOTES. 


lst December, 1956. 


1. There are commitments in respect of Confirmed Credits, Forward 
Exchange Contracts and Guarantees, including Guarantees to Govern- 
ment Departments in India. Securities to the nominal value of £602,613 
(1955—£2,002,375) have been deposited as security for Government 

There are contingent liabilities on Bills re- 

discounted amounting to £234,630 (1955—{£262,324), of which £133,743 

has run off at 23rd February, 1957. 


2. Liabilities have been incurred in respect of building contracts for new 
premises amounting to approximately £272,850 (1955—£515,488). 
3. The rupee in India, Pakistan and Ceylon and the kyat in Burma have 


been converted into sterling at 1/6d. and the East African shilling at 
par. Other currencies have been converted at the rates of exchange 





Current Assets :— 

Cash on Hand, at Call and Short 

Notice and at Bankers ‘ 
Investments at under Market 
Value :— 

British Government and other 
Securities quoted on the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange... ‘ 

Indian, Pakistan, Ceylon, East 
African and Rhodesian Gov- 
ernment and other Securities 
quoted on Overseas Stock 
Exchanges 

Unquoted Inv estments. 


Bills of Exchange, including 
Treasury Bills... 

Advances, Loans Receivable and 
other sums due to the Bank . 
Customers for Acceptances per 

Contra ann ane a 


Total Curren: Assets 
Fixed Assets :— 
Bank Premises, Property and 
Furniture at cost, less amounts 
written off ou. dent aed 


W. KERR, General Manager. 
D. A. DEELEY, Accountant. 


N. W. CHISHOLM 


755,461 


J. K. MICHIE 
A. N. STUART }Directors. 






18,787,175 


11,517,498 


18,994,722 
31,267,681 
32,628,564 
77,575,339 
450,006 
160,708,765 


2,926,976 







£163,635,741 
















CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
3ist DECEMBER, 1956 










85,000 







122,973 








122,974 


275,442 
66,716 















£748,105 








Premises Account .. 
Contingencies Reserve Account... 
Dividends, after deduction of 
Income Tax :— 
First Interim Dividend paid at 
the rate of 74 per cent. for the 
year ended 31st December, 
1956 - 122,973 
Second Interim Dividend pay- 
able at the rate of 7} per cent. 
for the year ended 31st Dec- 
ember, 1956 . - 122,974 
Balance of Profit unappropriated:— 
National Bank of India, Limited 275,369 
Retained in Subsidiary Com- 
panies’ Accounts... 9... 78,677 


\ 





75,000 


245,947 


354,046 


£774,993 








1955 


421,839 


£748,105 


£ £ 
326,266 Balance brought forward from previous year 342,158 
Net Profit for year ended 31st December, 1956, 
after providing for Taxation and Transfers 
to Staff Pension Funds and to Contingencies 
Reserves, out of which Reserves provision 
has been made for diminution in value of 


assets ... 


NOTE. The aggregate amount paid in respect of Directors’ fees was £19,746 of which £3,000 was borne by a subsidiary (1955—{16,917 and £500 
respectively). 





1956 









432,835 


£774,993 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


NET PROFIT LARGER : DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


PROPOSED AMALGAMATION WITH GRINDLAYS BANK 


The annual general meeting of The 
National Bank of India, Limited, will be 
held on March 26th at 24 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr J. K. Michie, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to December 31, 1956: 


Before turning to the Accounts I have a 
matter of more than ordinary interest to 
report. Ever since we acquired from the 
National Provincial Bank Limited the total 
capital of Grindlays Bank Limited the in- 
terests and managements of Grindlays Bank 
and ourselves have naturally grown more 
closely together and it has become increas- 
ingly clear as experience accumulated that to 
ensure the full benefits of this association a 
physical fusion of resources and Staff must 
be the ultimate step. The Boards of both 
Banks have now decided that the time is ripe 
for an amalgamation and the necessary pre- 
liminaries have been set in motion. It is 
hoped that the fusion can be effected as from 
January 1, 1958, and every effort will be 
made to achieve this. Opportunity will be 
taken to make a change in our name and, 
despite the long and honourable associations 
attaching to the present titles there are a 
number of good reasons for doing this. Until 
certain legal formalities are completed it is 
not possible to announce a name but it is 
hoped to preserve in the one adopted asso- 
ciations with both now in use. 


What is important to our shareholders is 
that the two Boards are strongly and unani- 
mously of the opinion that taking this action 
will solidify and strengthen our structure and 
enable us to progress both more soundly and 
more rapidly than would otherwise be the 
case. A public announcement of our inten- 
tions will be made at the earliest possible 
date. Any necessary resolutions will be put 
before you in due course. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Our consolidated Balance Sheet total at 
£163,635,741 shows the contraction antici- 
pated in my last Statement, the comparable 
figure a year ago being £168,653,013. Our 
Net Profit figure is somewhat larger and after 
full provisions for taxation, bad and doubtful 
debts and other necessary reservations comes 
out at £432,835 against £421,839 the pre- 
vious year. Dividends declared are un- 
changed at 15 per cent for the year. £100,000 
has been transferred to Premises Account 
against £75,000 and £75,000 to Contingencies 
Reserve Account against £85,000 in 1955. 
The balance carried forward is increased by 
£11,888. 


The fall in the value of Sterling Securities 
was arrested before the end of 1956 and an 
upward movement has since taken place. As 
I have previously reported all temporary 
depreciations in our holdings have been fully 
provided for ex interior reserves. 


INDIA 


All Indian economic activity is being 
dominated by the Second “ Five-year Plan” 
which has recently been widely commented 
on in the financial press and our own 


MR J. K. MICHIE’S STATEMENT 


Quarterly Review published in January 
carried an interesting article on the subject, 


Despite legitimate mental reservations ag 
to the timing and correlation of certain 
sections of the plan and some doubt, having 
regard to the country’s apparent resources— 
the significant reduction in her sterling 
balances has to be taken into account— 
whether too much is being attempted too 
quickly, it is generally agreed that the plan 
is imaginative and certainly reflects a dynamic 
outlook and determination on the part of 
the Government. All people of goodwill will 
wish the plan the greatest possible success. 


LARGER CALLS ON BANKS 


In such circumstances of _ stretched 
resources it is inevitable that larger calls are 
made on the banking system of the country. 
But Banks, while assisting their customers 
to the greatest possible extent, have the 
mundane and paramount duty of maintain- 
ing a reasonable liquidity and that can be 
achieved only by finding more deposits or by 
restricting their lendings. While the total 
of deposits with the Banking system in India 
showed a moderate rise over the year most 
recent figures available show that aggregate 
advances stand at over 70 per cent of 
deposits ; and in spite of an unchanged Bank 
rate money commands about 1 per cent per 
annum more than a year ago. On this show- 
ing Banks can hardly be accused of under- 
lending, particularly in comparison with the 
ratio of lendings to deposits in the United 
Kingdom. Perhaps both reflect exaggerations 
of opposite policies. 


This situation has been created partly by 
the Government’s policy and partly by cir- 
cumstances. To take the second first, the 
blocking of the Suez Canal automatically 
meant and still means that shipments have 
to be financed for considerably longer periods 
than normal, while a great deal of capital 
imports eventually are paid for by Govern- 
ment departments whose machinery for so 
doing works slowly. Secondly there is so 
much pressure on the private sector of in- 
dustry to expand that its reserves previously 
built up are rapidly being spent, plus very 
large additional sums, and that at a time 
when Government is keeping an extremely 
tight rein on the capital market as well as on 
money rates. The proposal that part of 
Company reserves should be deposited with 
the Reserve Bank would mean a depletion of 
ordinary banking deposits. 


TAX BURDENS INCREASED 


Commerce and industry have recently had 
their tax burdens materially increased and 
there have been official indications that these 
possibilities are considered not yet to be 
exhausted. 

It is satisfactory to see that a fresh trade 
agreement between India and Pakistan has 
just been signed which should facilitate the 
natural transactions between the two 
countries. For the benefit of both it is to be 
hoped that this trade will steadily expand. 


PAKISTAN 


The recently published Budget for 1957-58 
indicates that Pakistan expects to finish this 


financial year with a favourable trade balance 
of just under £1 million against a surplus of 
£24 million in the previous year. 


Industrial expansion continues and during 
the year there was an increase of one-third 
in the number of looms in operation in the 
jute mills of East Pakistan. The target of the 
existing Companies is 8,500 looms which will 
mean an increase of nearly 60 per cent on 
present capacity. At 1,750,000 bales the 
cotton crop of West Pakistan, though larger 
than that of the previous year, was affected 
by adverse weather. The requirements of 
local mills are now estimated at 1 million 
bales which is an increase of 30 per cent over 
the previous year. 


CEYLON 


Economically Ceylon’s experience in 1956 
was a Satisfactory one and in the year ending 
October 31, 1956, her accumulated surplus 
rose by £6,500,000 to nearly £90 million. 
Money rates were easy, tea prices were good 
and rubber prices moderately so. Her efforts 
to grow more food continue to expand. 


In certain respects the prospects for in- 
vestors in Ceylon are in weather forecasting 
parlance “uncertain.” Some sections of the 
present Government have recently advocated 
the nationalisation of industry and specific 
suggestions have been made that the tea 
estates could be taken over at an average 
valuation of £69 per acre. Those competent 
to know state that tea cannot be brought into 
production and manufactured at a cost of less 
than £400 per acre. Some put it much 
higher, so there is little reality about the 
figure that has been named and estate owners 
cannot be blamed for feeling apprehensive. 
A policy involving a large measure of expro- 
priation would be damaging to Ceylon’s good 
name and to her prospects of obtaining out- 
side capital for new projects and I hope the 
idea will not be pursued. 


BURMA 


Throughout 1956 rice prices and demand 
both remained very steady and previously 
accumulated crop balances were largely dis- 
posed of, exports reaching nearly 1,950,000 
against an estimated exportable surplus of 
1,500,000 tons. This year’s exportable sur- 
plus is estimated at 1,575,000 tons. 


In these respects the position is sound and 
the country’s financial resources have bene- 
fited. At December 31, 1956, her sterling 
balances stood at £394 million against £32 
million a year earlier. 


EAST AFRICA 


Since I last addressed you we have opened 
three Branches and sub-Branches in these 
territories and have closed one. In Kenya 
it is good to be able to report that the Mau 
Mau problem has now reached the construc- 
tive stage of rehabilitation, the destructive 
force of the movement to all intents and 
purposes being exhausted. The Govern- 
ment of Kenya is to be congratulated on the 
enlightened way it has planned and is tack- 
ling the all important question of the resettle- 
ment of those who were involved in Mau 
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Mau and even more on the success of their 
efforts. 


Rightly much financial help has been 
given to Kenya by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment but a remarkable feature since the un- 
fortunate movement began has been the 
resilience of its economy and the rate at 
which the inflow of capital has continued. 
The success of the internal loan of £2} 
million issued a few weeks ago is another 
encouraging sign. 


ADEN 


The closing of the Suez Canal naturally 
has considerably affected Aden as a bunker- 
ing port and as a tourist shopping centre, the 
number of vessels entering the port having 
fallen by 60 per cent but otherwise its trade 
has shown remarkable life. 


In July last we occupied our fine new office 
at Crater—which also houses the Currency 
Office—and an official opening ceremony was 
kindly performed by Sir Tom Hickinbotham, 
just prior to his retirement from the 
Governorship of the Colony. 


We have recently sanctioned the rebuild- 
ing of our Steamer Point office, the present 
one being inadequate for our needs. 


Somaliland Protectorate. — No large 
developments have taken place during the 
year. The use of our banking facilities con- 
tinues to grow if slowly. 


GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


I have already dealt with our proposals for 
the fusion of this business with our own. I 
am glad to report another successful year’s 
operations which is reflected in the profit 
figure shown in their accounts attached to 
this report and as you will see the growth in 
the volume of the Bank’s deposits has been 
well maintained. As in our own case all 
necessary provisions have been internally 
made including any depreciation on the 
Bank’s holding of Government securities. 


During the year two further Branches have 
been opened in the Rhodesias and results 
of operations there show a considerable im- 
provement and are encouraging. 


Our Finance & Development Corporation 
again operated at a profit which is being 
retained in the business. 


GENERAL 


When I last addressed you we had just had 
a rise in the Bank rate to 5} per cent in a 
further attempt to curb inflationary tenden- 
cies. The situation was apparently improv- 
ing when the economic results of the Suez 
crisis fell upon us. By dint of calling up our 
reserves the critical phase has been by-passed 
end money has been plentiful enough to 
justify an adjustment of the Bank of England 
rate to 5 per cent. I say adjustment advisedly 
for on the authority of the Governor of 
the Bank of England that is all it is and 
we shall have to work hard for any further 
improvement in our monetary situation, 
whether expressed in gold and dollar 
balances or interest rates, and obviously 
they go together. 


_ This is no time to attempt prophecy ; the 
imponderables are too many and certainties 
too few but as has been said before no one 
owes this country a living and it can only be 
through the wisdom of our Government and 
the efforts of all our people that our present 
economic difficulties will be resolved ; and 
Surely there is nothing insurmountable 
adout them so long as we do not spend 


as if we still had a large unearned income 
behind us. 


Last year I remarked on the disparity 





between interest rates in London and those 
current in certain other countries. This gap 
has since been narrowed but in today’s rela- 
tive circumstances it is in some cases still 
too wide. Supply and demand will doubtless 
have their way in due course. 


As to our own prospects, given reasonable 
operational conditions I feel sure our forward 
progress will continue. 


Staff—I wish again to thank our Staff 
throughout our widespread organisation. 
Banking is a service and it is in its quality 
that the seeds of success lie. From my 
observation we have nothing to fear on that 
score. 





NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 
AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


The Boards of Directors of the National 
Bank of India Limited and of Grindlays 
Bank Limited have decided it is in the in- 
terests of both Banks that the two institu- 
tions should be amalgamated. They have 
accordingly taken preliminary steps to give 
effect to this unanimous decision. Both con- 
cerns have a long history in overseas bank- 
ing, the National Bank of India Limited 
having been founded in 1863 and Grindlays 
Bank Limited in 1828. The entire share 
capital of Grindlays Bank Limited has been 
owned by the National Bank of India 
Limited since 1948. 


The necessary legal procedure may take 
some time to complete but unless unforeseen 
difficulties arise it is hoped to make the 
merger effective as from January 1, 1958. 
Thereafter the amalgamated Bank will 
operate under a new name which will be 
announced in due course. 





THE STERLING TRUST 
LIMITED 


The Fortieth Annual General Meeting of 
The Sterling Trust Limited was held on 
March 5th in London. 


_Mr Michael F. Berry, the chairman, pre- 
sided. The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


_ For some 14 years now the income of 
investment trust companies has shown a 
steady increase, and for the year 1956 that 
is again the feature of your company’s report, 
although the increase in the normal income 
over the previous year is some £16,932, or 
4 per cent, which is considerably less than 
the increase of 1955 over 1954. The signs 
are, therefore, that the rate of increase in 
income is diminishing and such economic 
difficulties as the shortage of fuel oil could 
very easily destroy any hopes of even a small 
increase for next year. 


Your directors recommend a final dividend 
of 10 per cent, making 14 per cent, which 
involves a distribution of 724 per cent of the 
available net revenue compared with a 
distribution of 714 per cent for 1955 on the 
same basis. 


We have continued our policy of acquiring 
a bigger proportion of equities and the com- 
pany now has, on valuation, 27 per cent in 
the United States and Canada, compared 
with 18 per cent, and it has 81 per cent in 
equities compared with 75.8 per cent a year 
ago. 

Although one can no longer look for a 
substantial increase in income, our distribu- 
tion is sufficiently conservative to encourage 
hopes that the dividend can be maintained 
for the year 1957. 


The report was adopted. 
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UNIVERSAL ASBESTOS 
MANUFACTURING 


TURNOVER AGAIN LARGER 


The annual general meeting of The 
Universal Asbestos Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, will be held on March 28th in 
London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr Frank W. R. 
Douglas, circulated to the stockholders: 


I am indeed pleased to be able to present, 
once again, another satisfactory trading result 
for the financial year which ended September 
30, 1956. We have achieved a further increase 
in turnover and reached a profit figure, after 
depreciation and all other charges, but before 
taxation, of £340,135, being some £10,000 
higher than in the previous record year. 


IMPROVED EXPORT ORDERS 


The general distribution of our goods was 
satisfactory, and, in particular, in the export 
field, orders taken showed an improvement 
on the previous year, although profit margins 
were very small. 


Shareholders will be interested to hear of 
our establishment of a new wholly-owned 
subsidiary to make pitch fibre pipes. Union 
Fibre Pipes (Great Britain) Limited, with a 
Works at Harefield, Middlesex, started pro- 
duction only in October, 1956. Demand for 
its products is already large, and we are look- 
ing forward to good results from this first step 
in our diversification programme. As you 
doubtless know, pitch fibre pipes are made 
from cellulose pulp, impregnated with pitch, 
and are used as drainpipes for industrial 
effluvient disposal and electric conduits. 


The Universal Asbestos Manufacturing 
Company (East Africa) Limited, the new 
Company in East Africa in which we have a 
substantial capital interest, commenced its 
operations in May, 1956, but is only now 
beginning to approach the production ex- 
pected of it. The start has been slower than 
we anticipated, due to many local problems 
encountered, particularly in the training of 
native labour. However, with only a small 
production, a trading profit is being made, 
and I hope next year I shall be able to report 
a major improvement. The Company has, in 
our opinion, a considerable future. 


ACCOUNTS 


The Trading Profit of the Group, after 
making provision for depreciation, amounts to 
£340,135, compared with £330,117 for the 
previous year, and the Group profit, after 
making full provision for taxation, is 
£164,073. Your Board has decided to recom- 
mend a final dividend of 12} per cent on 
the Ordinary Share Capital, making a total 
of 20 per cent for the year. This proposed 
total distribution is at the same rate as for 
the previous year but is, of course, payable 
on an increased Ordinary Share Capital. 


It is proposed to capitalise a sum of 
£104,000 being the balance standing to the 
credit of the Capital Reserve. Treasury con- 
sent has been obtained to the proposed capi- 
talisation and the £104,000 will be applied in 
paying up in full 416,000 5s. Ordinary shares, 
which will be distributed to existing Ordinary 
shareholders on the basis of one new 
Ordinary share for each four Ordinary shares 
now held. 


Demand for all our products continues to 
be not disappointing and I think it may be 
reasonably hoped that with our increased 
manufacturing facilities we shall in the cur- 
rent year once again produce results which 
will do us credit. 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF GENERAL BUSINESS 


SIR KENNETH W. MEALING’S REVIEW 


The sixty-fourth annual general meeting of 
The Mercantile Bank of India, Limited, will 
be held on March 26th in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Kenneth W. 
Mealing: 


The expansion recorded last year in the 
Bank’s general business continued during 
1956. The Balance Sheet total at nearly 
£75 million is higher by £3 million. De- 
posits are higher by £23 million, whilst on 
the Assets side there are increases of over 
£5 million in Loans and Advances and 
nearly £1 million in Bills Receivable. These 
higher figures indicate the increased share we 
are taking in World trade with the East, and 
are in part responsible for the decrease in 
our holding of Government Securities by 
nearly £3 million. 


The net profit of £236,484 is slightly higher 
than the previous year, and your Directors 
recommend a final dividend of 7 per cent. If 
this recommendation is approved the dividend 
for the year will be 14 per cent, the same as 
last year. From the balance the usual alloca- 
tions have been made to the Officers’ Pension 
Fund, Premises Account and Contingencies 
Reserve Account, leaving the balance carried 
forward at £224,521 against £219,372 from 
the previous year. 


During the year the Board authorised 
the transfer of £250,000 from Inner 
Contingencies Account to the _ Reserve 
Fund, which now stands at £2 million. 


The two significant events of 1956 were the 
strain put upon Anglo-American relations and 
the reimposition of Stalinism throughout 
Communist Countries. The former resulted 
from the chain reaction starting with 
America’s sudden withdrawal from the Aswan 
Dam project, the nationalisation of the Suez 
Canal Company, the attack by Israel on 
Egypt and the Franco-British intervention. 
The second resulted from the attempt by the 
workers and people of Hungary to secure the 
freedom which the new anti-Stalin policy of 
Russia seemed to promise. 


In the former case the British and French 
obeyed the resolutions of the United Nations 
and withdrew. The Canal was blocked by 
the Egyptians and only the future will show 
whether any Nations (other than Britain and 
France) are willing to obey the edicts of the 
United Nations to which so much political lip 
service is rendered. So far as the Hungarians 
are concerned the answer is clear: that 
Russian imperialism is not prepared to permit 
United Nations observers even to investigate 
the facts. I can only repeat my statement of 
a year ago, when I said “ there is little or no 
prospect of a real relaxation of tension or of 
ending the ‘ Cold War’ until a real disarma- 
ment agreement can be brought into effect ” 
—and this seems now, if anything, still 
further away. 


In Britain the Government’s fiscal policy 
was beginning to be effective without result- 
ing in unemployment, but the events in the 
Middle East checked the progress anticipated 
and the change in Government in January, 
1957, resulting from the Prime Minister’s 
illness and the re-entry into World affairs of 
the USA following the Presidential Election, 
may be expected to open a new era of Anglo- 
American co-operation and economic pros- 
perity throughout the Western World. 


INDIA 


One of the principal events of the year 
in India was the introduction of the States 
Reorganisation Bill which after some modifi- 
cation, resulting from troubles in Bombay and 
Bengal, came into effect throughout India on 
November 1, 1956. Under this new Act the 
State of Bombay becomes one of the largest 
in India and with the final extinction of the 
Princely States the map of India takes on a 
rational and logical appearance such as it has 
never had in the past. 

The Foreign Policy continued to be 
directed by the Prime Minister, Pandit 
Nehru, who continues to maintain his policy 
of neutrality and non-alignment. During the 
Suez crisis he was under much pressure to 
sever India’s connection with the Common- 
wealth, but stoutly refused to do so. During 
the year a British Consortium signed a con- 
tract with the Government of India for the 
erection of a steel plant at Durgapur. This 
plant is designed to produce ultimately a 
million tons of steel per annum .and is the 
third such plant, the other two being respec- 
tively German and Russian, to be under con- 
struction in India at this time. 

The second Five Year Plan to which I 
referred last year is already rapidly getting 
under way and is estimated to have a total 
cost of some 5,300 crores of Rupees. Inevit- 
ably this vast project will have repercussions 
on many aspects of Indian life. Initially it 
is almost inevitable that a degree of inflation 
and high taxation must be anticipated and 
indeed is already taking place. It must be 
hoped that the ultimate effects of the great 
production and employment that this Plan is 
hoped to produce will justify this great 
undertaking. 


Towards the close of the year some anxiety 
has been caused regarding the country’s 
economy following a continued rise in price 
levels, continued substantial dwindling of 
foreign exchange resources and the monetary 
stringency in the Banking system. It is un- 
fortunate that at this time the Indian jute 
trade, which is one of India’s principal 
earners of foreign exchange, is passing 
through a time of economic crisis and heavy 
losses. The tea and cotton industries have 
both had a fairly successful year and on the 
whole labour relations throughout India have 
been reasonably harmonious. 


PAKISTAN 


On March 23, 1956, the new Constitution 
was adopted and the Islamic Republic of 
Pakistan with Major General Iskander Mirza, 
who had been Governor General, as the first 
President came into being. Pakistan, how- 
ever, remains a member of the Common- 
wealth. 


In May, 1956, a draft five year plan was 
published envisaging the expenditure of 
Rs. 800 crores in the public, and Rs. 360 
crores in the private sectors, estimated to 
increase National Income by 12 per cent, 
food grain production by 13 per cent, provide 
employment for two million people and 
increases in electric output, irrigation, etc. 
The Plan relies upon foreign aid for some 
Rs.300 crores of finance. It is regarded as 
being moderate and realistic and has been 
well received in the country but it has been 
criticised as putting far too little emphasis 
on agriculture and communications including 
port facilities. 


There is no doubt that Pakistan will con- 
tinue to need foreign aid for some time to 
come notwithstanding the strenuous efforts 
she is making, by severe restrictions in 
imports at the expense of some degree of 
inflation, coupled with an industrial pro- 
gramme designed further to reduce imports 
and to increase her income from exports. 


CEYLON 


Economically the year 1956 proved less 
prosperous for Ceylon than the precedinz 
year. This was largely due to circumstances 
outside Ceylon’s own control. Adverse 
weather conditions, including the severest 
drought in 50 years, caused deterioration in 
the quality of tea and a falling off in coconut 
production. Delays in Colombo due to dock 
labour unrest and towards the end of the 
year the diversion of shipping round the Cape 
all had adverse effects on Ceylon’s balance of 
trade. The Port development scheme was 
completed and ships are now able to go 
alongside for loading and discharging cargo. 
Given freedom from labour disputes, 
Colombo Harbour should regain efficiency 
and cease to handicap the Island’s trade as 
it has of recent years. 


BURMA 


The problem of dealing with the insur- 
gents has not yet been solved in Burma and 
until it is, the establishment of the rule of 
law and order throughout the land will 
remain unsolved. 


In the financial field it is satisfactory to 
report that Burma’s foreign exchange reserves 
which at the beginning of the year stood at 
K.405.5 million rose by the end of Decem- 
ber, 1956, to K.569.6 million. This improve- 
ment is most welcome and is largely due to 
the ‘strict limitation of imports. 


During the year, loans were obtained from 
the World Bank, the Government of India, 
and the United States Government primarily 
to be used in the development of the Port of 
Rangoon and the railway system. 


Disturbing features are the gradual elimi- 
nation of private enterprise by State 
organisations and the infiltration of Com- 
munism into the Rangoon Universities 
Students’ Union, which may present the 
Government with serious problems in the 
future if it is permitted to continue. 


FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


The Federation of Malaya has enjoyed 
a successful and prosperous year in 1956. 
Both imports and exports made a substantial 
increase and the prices of Malaya’s two main 
exports—rubber and tin—have maintained a 
satisfactory level, averaging around 96 cents 
a lb. for the former and $386 a picul tor 
the latter 


By an Agreement signed by Her Majesty's 
Government on February 8, 1956, a con- 
siderable degree of self government 1s 
brought into immediate effect and it is under- 
stood that there is every probability of full 
independence by the end of August, 1957. 


SINGAPORE 


1956 proved to be another prosperous and 
successful trading year for Singapore. Rub- 
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ber averaged about 95 cents over the year, 
and tin was obtaining good prices. The 
outlook for 1957 appears also to be favour- 
able. 


INDONESIA 


The re-emergence of this important 
country to a state of fiscal integrity and 
domestic stability is a matter desired by all 
countries with whom her trade and com- 
merce can be of mutual benefit. Teething 
troubles in a young country are inevitable 
and the recent Sumatra troubles may be 
the prelude to progress resulting, in due 
course, to Indonesia taking its rightful place 


in the trade and commerce of South-East 
Asia. 


THAILAND 


Thailand continues to be one of the most 
prosperous and contented countries in South- 
East Asia, under the able Premiership of 
Marshal Pibul Songgram. 


Economically, Thailand had a good year. 
HONGKONG 


Hongkong has had another successful and 
prosperous year. Both imports and exports 


show increases in excess of 25 per cent over 
the 1955 figures. 


MAURITIUS 


The 1956 sugar crop in Mauritius was an 
all-time record at the figure of 571,893 metric 
tons produced at an average extraction rate 
of 12.94 per cent which is also a record. 
The Commonwealth Sugar Agreement has 
been extended for a further year, i.e. up to 
and including the year 1964 and under the 
terms of the International Sugar Agreement 
the export quota for Mauritius remains the 
same at 470,000 long tons. Of this 335,000 
tons will be purchased by the Ministry of 
Food at an increased price of £42 3s. 4d. per 
ton against £40 15s. Od. per ton for the 
Previous crop. The balance of 135,000 tons 
will therefore be offered for sale in the 


preferential markets in the United Kingdom 
and Canada. 


It is estimated that the Cyclone and 
Drought Insurance Fund exceeded the sum 
of Rs. 95 million by the end of 1956. 


The finances of the Island continue to be 
sound. For the year ended June 30th there 
were increases both in revenue and in ex- 
penditure. Revenue exceeded expenditure 
by some Rs. 10 million and draft estimates 
for 1956-57 reveal that 35.7 per cent of the 
revenue is to be derived from direct taxation 
with a further 23.4 per cent accruing from 
Customs duties. On the expenditure side the 
largest items are again education and health 
which will account for 28.9 per cent. 


JAPAN 


1956 has proved to be by far the best 
year for Japan since the war. Exports rose 
by a further 25 per cent, domestic trade 
showed a healthy expansion, productivity 
mproved and the harvest although not quite 
8o large as the previous year was still excep- 
tionally good. Moreover, these benefits have 
not been diminished by inflation, for prices 
temained stable and so all sections of the 
Nation enjoved conditions of prosperity with 


0m living standards than for nearly 30 
ears. 


There is every reason to believe that given 
normal conditions the present era of pros- 


Perity for Japan should continue throughout 
the coming year. 
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SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND & LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


A RECORD YEAR 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS OF CURRENT QUINQUENNIUM 


MR F. H. N. WALKER ON POPULARITY OF NEW POLICY 


The one hundred and forty-third Stated 
Annual Meeting of the Society was held in 
the Society’s Head Office, Edinburgh, on 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957. Mr F. H. N. 
Walker (Chairman of the Ordinary Court of 
Directors), presiding. 


In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, which were taken as read, the 
Chairman said: 


New life assurance business generally was 
on a higher level in 1956 than in the preced- 
ing year but even against this background the 
Society's increase was a notable one—repre- 
senting a considerably higher percentage 
than the average of all the British offices. 


Our total new assurance business at over 
£26 million was the highest ever recorded by 
the Society and was £6 million higher than 
in 1955. The gross ordinary life assurance 
business at over £15} million was a record 
for the eleventh successive year. Of this sum 
£600,000 was reassured with other offices 
and the net amount, together with more than 
£54 million of new group insurances and 
increments of almost exactly the same 
amount under existing group insurances 
makes up the £26 million I have mentioned. 
The Society's with-profits contract for group 
pensions continues to meet with much 
success and deferred annuities were taken 
out under pension schemes for nearly £19 
million per annum. 


THE FINANCE ACT 1956 


A measure of far-reaching consequence to 
life offices, the Finance Act 1956, did belated 
justice to professional and business people in 
non-pensionable occupations who are now 
able to make provision for retirement pen- 
sions by payments which, within limits, are 
treated as a charge on income for tax pur- 
poses, the pensions themselves being fully 
taxed as earned income. Thus by receiving 
relief of tax on their contributions those con- 
cerned do not escape tax but bear it on the 
pension eventually enjoyed instead of on the 
income which is set aside to provide it. 


The Society quickly introduced contracts 
to meet the requirements under the new pro- 
visions and a considerable amount of the 
business is now being transacted. It was 
slow to start, probably because many pro- 
fessional men and others eligible, who have 
incomes which vary from year to year, natur- 
ally hesitated to commit themselves to a fixed 
annual premium. The Society’s new policy 
with premiums which can be varied each 
year and even discontinued for a year or two 
and resumed again at the _ policy-holder’s 
option is expressly designed for these people 
and is already proving most popular. 


Of course, there will always be those— 
especially those who do not bear a high rate 
of surtax—who will not like the restrictions 
against assignment and commutation which 
have to be included in the new contract to 
comply with the Act and will wish to have 
their savings under their own unfettered 
control. These people may prefer to take 
out an ordinary endowment assurance under 
which the proceeds can be applied at the 
maturity date to buy an ordinary life annuity, 


especially, as under another provision of the 
1956 Finance Act, only the interest portion 
of such an annuity will be taxed. This 
removes what has long been regarded as an 
injustice by purchasers of immediate 
annuities, namely, that the whole of the 
annuity—much of which is in effect a return 
of capital—has hitherto been taxed in full. 


The interest income was again higher owing 
to the growth of the funds, to the favourable 
terms on which our new money could be 
invested and to the increases in dividends 
received on many of our holdings of first- 
class ordinary stocks. The interest repre- 
sents a gross rate’on the whole of the invested 
funds of £6 Os. 9d. per cent as compared 
with £5 18s. 7d. per cent in the previous 
year. Bearing in mind that we transferred 
the sum of £5 million from inner reserves 
to the funds in 1955 to cover the cost of 
the special additional bonus to with-profit 
policies, members will agree that this is a 
most satisfactory rate. It augurs well for 
the future of the Society’s with-profit policies. 


INVESTMENT PORTFOLIO 


As a result of the year’s operations, our 
total funds have increased by almost £9 
million to over £93 million. As usual, our 
stock exchange securities shown in each 
separate category stood below their market 
values at the date of the balance sheet. There 
was general depreciation in securities of all 
classes during the year except in common 
stocks in the USA and, in view of the con- 
siderable fall in the values of fixed interest 
securities, a larger part than last year of the 
substantial margin between the market values 
and balance sheet values of our stock 
exchange investments has been set against 
the values of fixed interest securities and a 
smaller part against our ordinary shares. As 
a result of this, and of the investment of 
some £3 million in ordinary stocks during the 
year, our investments in this category now 
appear in the balance sheet at nearly £36} 
million, that is, about £6} million more than 
at the end of 1955. Despite the depreciation 
in the market values of stock exchange 
securities generally there was still a large 
margin between the total market values of 
the Society’s securities and the values at 
which they stood in the balance sheet—a 
margin which it is so important to have in 
these uncertain times when values can fluctu- 
ate so widely and so quickly. You will be 
interested to know that since the date of 
the balance sheet much of the depreciation 
which took place during 1956 has been 
recovered, and our margin is now not far 
short of the figure at which it stood at the 
end of 1955. 


In conclusion I would only add that the 
outcome of the first three years of the 
Society’s current quinquennial period has 
been eminently _ satisfactory, and _ the 
Directors believe that, notwithstanding all the 
uncertainties that lie ahead, the results for 
the five years ending on December 31, 1958, 
will give much satisfaction to members. 


The Directors’ report and the accounts as 
audited were adopted unanimously. 
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THE WHITEHEAD IRON AND STEEL 


COMPANY 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD YEAR 


IMPORTANCE OF ADEQUATE RETENTION OF PROFITS 


MAJOR DEVELOPMENT PLAN UNDER CONSIDERATION 


MR G. H. LATHAM ON FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of The 
Whitehead Iron and Steel Company Limited 
will be held on March 25th at the Westgate 
Hotel, Newport, Mon. 


The following is the statement of Mr G. H. 
Latham, LLD, JP (Chairman and Managing 
Director), which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts: The Annual Report and 
Statement of Accounts are so straightforward 
that I think it unnecessary for me to com- 
ment on them in detail. You will observe 
that the Group trading profit amounts to 
£1,387,349, which compares with last year’s 
figure of £1,330,056. This result was 
achieved in spite of the fact that all sections 
of the Steel Industry, including ourselves, 
have had to carry increases in the price of 
coal, power, labour, freights, etc. It has 
only been achieved by increased efficiency 
and by having available plant maintained to 
highest modern standards. 


In the past your Board has, in distribution 
of profits, followed a prudent policy, which 
has enabled the Company to keep its plant 
at maximum efficiency and to finance develop- 
ments. The Board has carefully considered 
the rate of final dividend to be recommended 
for the year under review, but has come to 
the conclusion that it is today more important 
than ever to adhere to the same policy of 
adequate retention of profits in the business, 
first because of the uncertain outlook for our 
Cold Rolling Department and,. secondly, 
because of the need for conserving resources 
to contribute to the cost of developments, 
which the Board has under consideration and 
which I will mention again later in this 
Report. 


CRIPPLING EFFECT OF TAXATION 


I have referred on previous occasions to 
the crippling effect of taxation, but I think 
it is again desirable for me to emphasise how 
difficult it is for this Company, in common 
with others, to accumulate funds for replace- 
ment of plant and for future development 
when, as in our case, nearly half the amount 
which would otherwise be available for this 
purpose is taken from the Company in the 
form of taxation. In view of recent pro- 
nouncements by the Government that it is 
their intention to encourage initiative and 
efficiency, Industry is hopeful of some 
alleviation in this respect. Indeed, it is 
essential that something be done if the 
Industry of this country is to increase its 
exports or even hold its own in the markets 
of the world. 


Last year I gave you an analysis of our 
trading results and also showed how each £1 
of our income was spent. I believe these 
figures proved of interest to shareholders and, 
for this reason, am repeating the information 
this year. 


During the early part of the year under 
review there was a strong demand for all our 
‘products, but with restrictions on_hire- 


purchase, which were introduced in April, 
and the subsequent credit squeeze, a number 
of our customers experienced a_ rapid 
recession in trade. 

The year has been one of great activity 
in our Hot Rolling Mills, and so far the 
demand for their products has been un- 
unaffected by recession experienced in some 
industries. At the moment our order book 
for hot rolled material is in a very healthy 
condition and it seems safe to predict that 
we shall be operating to full capacity so far 
ahead as it is reasonable to prophesy in these 
difficult times, 


ANALYSIS OF GROUP TRADING 
RESULTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
SEPTEMBER 29, 1956 


To 
nearest 
£000 
10,855 


% of 
total 


Purchase of raw materials... 

Wages and salaries 

Works and administration 
expenses 

Depreciation 

Taxation 

Debenture interest 

Distributed to shareholders 
(net) 

Retained in business 





14,919 








ANALYSIS PER £1 OF INCOME 


Purchase of raw materials 

Wages and salaries 

Works and administration expenses 
Depreciation 

Taxation 

Debenture interest 

Distributed to shareholders (net)... 
Retained in business 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The Iron and Steel Board, the British Iron 
and Steel Federation and representatives of 
the appropriate Government Departments 
have been occupied of late in an attempt to 
estimate what the future demand for steel 
will be, and. their reports all indicate that 
the demand for the type of material pro- 
duced in our Hot Rolling Departments is 
likely to be greater than the present produc- 
tion. 


The material classed under the heading 
Cold Rolled Strip, which is produced in 
one of our most important departments, its 
extensively used in the manufacture of motor 
car components and in the production of 
washing machines, refrigerators and similar 
domestic appliances. It is in these branches 
of trade that we, in common with our col- 
leagues in the Steel Industry, have 


encountered a serious falling off of orders, 
The reduced output through our Cold Rolling 
Department, which followed this change in 
our order book position, did not affect the 
trading profit of the year under review, but 
has adversely affected trading results since 
the end of September, 1956, and is likeiy to 
do so for some time to come. 


In December 1956 the prices of iron and 
steel products were raised to meet the higher 
landed cost of imported materials, wages, 
freights, etc. In general, the prices of the 
finished products of our Cold Rolling Depart- 
ment have kept pace with the increased prices 
of raw materials, but revisions in the price 
structure for Cold Rolled Strip have, broadly 
speaking, been of such a nature as to 
benefit the small producer to a greater extent 
than the high production and more efficient 
plants. 


WHOLLY OWNED SUBSIDIARY 
COMPANIES 


WHITEHEAD HILL AND COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Our wire works operated to approximately 
the same capacity as last year. Since the end 
of the year, however, although supplies of 
wire rods have been easier, the demand for 
our finished products has been adversely 
affected by recessions in some of the Finish- 
ing Industries. 


The output of bricks at Cwmbran has 
again reached a satisfactory level, and the 
difficulty of maintaining an adequate labour 
force has very largely disappeared. 


W. A. BAKER AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


Activities have been maintained at the 
Westgate Works on a high scale and the 
extensions to meet the increased demand for 
paper-making machinery from our friends, 
Black-Clawson International, Limited, are 
beginning to bear fruit. These extensions 
have increased the rate of flow of finished s 
machines passing through the engineering 
shops. The fact, however, that the produc- 
tion from this Company is almost exclufsively 
planned to meet the needs of Black-Clawson 
International, Limited, constitutes a problem 
which our Board has very much in mind, and 
the future relationship between our Company 
and theirs has for some time past been undef 
review on both sides. 


GODINS ‘THE ROLLERS OF STEEL 
SECTIONS’ LIMITED 


The demand for the special sections pr 
duced in this factory is not so good as # 
was when I addressed you at this time last 
year, but the recession in orders is the direc 
and natural consequence of the difficult coa- 
ditions now being experienced by the aut 
mobile and automobile accessory industrits. 
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DEVELOPMENT 


The Joint Committee set up by the 
Government, the Iron and Steel Board and 
the British Iron and Steel Federation, to 
which I have referred, forecasts a deficiency 
in the early 1960’s in light sections and bars, 
which are the main product of our Company. 
As one of the largest re-rollers in the 
Industry we are examining the position to 
see what part your Company can and should 
play in helping to make good this shortage. 
The Board has under consideration a major 
development plan, which will involve sub- 
stantial capital expenditure. Until the 
scheme has been studied in greater detail 
and until it has been approved in principle 
by the appropriate authorities, I am not in a 
position to give you any worthwhile informa- 
tion. 

The year proved to be an exceptionally 
good one for your Company from most 
points of view. Difficulties, however, are 
continually encountered in running a busi- 
ness and the steel-making business is no 
exception to this rule. The year upon which 


we have now started will, in my opinion, be 


fraught with problems and, if they are to 
be surmounted, we shall rely more than ever 
on the efficiency, adaptability and loyalty of 
our staff and workpeople, on which we have 
never counted in vain. I am sure you would 
wish to join me in paying tribute to them 
for the part they played in the very satisfac- 
tory results which I am able to present to 
you in this Report. 


I would like to mention that Mr G. I. 
Rushton, OBE, who has been our Production 
Director and General Works Manager for 
many years, retires on March 31, 1957, after 
a very distinguished career with the Com- 
pany. I should like to express my personal 
thanks for the excellent work he has done 
for the Company. Mr Rushton enters into 
a well-earned retirement with the best wishes 
of myself, my colleagues and all the many 
friends he made throughout his long associa- 
tion with our Company. 


In consequence of Mr Rushton’s retirement, 
two senior executive appointments have been 
made. Mr E. G. Spooner, CIE, who was 
until the end of 1956 Commercial Manager, 
has now been promoted to General Manager 
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of our Group of Companies to date from 
January ], 1957. Since Mr Spooner has been 
on the Board of the Company we have all 
recognised his administrative ability. He has 
spent most of his business career in India 
where he became Deputy Iron and Steel 
Controller in 1941 and Controller three years 
later. In recognition of his services in this 
capacity the Government of India made him 
a Companion of the Indian Empire in 


1946. I am sure you will join me in 
wishing Mr Spooner well in his new 
appointment. 

We have also appointed Dr Brynmor 


Jones, FRIC, as Production Director of the 
Company. Dr Jones is a scientist, who has 
had considerable works experience and we 
are sure he will make a success of his new 
responsibilities. 


I should also like to take this opportunity 
of welcoming Mr C. H. G. Millis, DSO, 
OBE, MC, who has joined our Board. Mr 
Millis is so well known in the City that it is 
only necessary for me to say his long experi- 
ence in the financial world will be of supreme 
value to the Company. 














RALLI BROTHERS LIMITED 


BETTER RESULTS BUT PROSPECTS DISAPPOINTING 


MR JACK VLASTO ON CURRENT YEAR 


The annual general meeting of Ralli 
Brothers Limited will be held on March 27th 
in London. 


The following is the statement by the 
President, Mr Jack Vlasto, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


While the results now before you are by 
no means good, they are better by far than I 
had reason to hope when giving my some- 
what gloomy indication a year ago. Just 
subsequently, our fortunes in merchanting 
began to improve and, with price movements 
favourable to our article positions, we enjoyed 
a steady flow of satisfactory earnings for 
several months. The leeway was gradually 
made up and, at the finish, merchanting 
earnings from a turnover of about £56 
million were ahead of those of the previous 
vear. There was not, however, any relaxation 
in the intensity of competition, about which 
I have grumbled so often. 


The tax provision necessary for the Group 
was £485,276 against £168,330 the previous 
year. This increase is due not only to the 
higher consolidated trading profit, but also 
to the fact that in the previous year we 
brought back substantial taxed provisions no 
longer required. After setting aside £50,000 
10 increase amounts written off trade invest- 
ments, the final outcome was much the same ; 


-howwever, it was achieved in a more satisfac- 


tory manner. 


The increase in our investment in sub- 
sidiaries is referred to in the Directors’ 
Report. I would also refer to the respective 
figures for debtors and loans from bankers 
in our balance sheet, both of which are about 
£1 million higher. In comparing these items 
with previous years, it has to be borne in 
mind that we close our accounts at August 
31st because stocks, debtors and loans from 
bankers are then about at their lowest. A few 
months before or after that date, these items 
are at far higher levels. On account of our 
mMcreased participation in the grain trade and 
@ tendency towards greater spread in ship- 
ments of East African and Sudan cotton, 
the seasonal run-down does not now dip so 
far as formerly. This trend may well con- 






tinue, with quite wide variations from year 
to year. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Our subsidiary companies, taken as a 
whole, have made satisfactory progress. 


The Maritime Shipping & Trading Com- 
pany Limited enjoyed a splendid year. Its 
current year should be even better. The 
policy throughout these periods of keeping 
fixture commitments very light has paid hand- 
somely. The fleet was restored to six vessels 
with the delivery last December of the 11,130- 
ton s.s. Castledore. 


In Tanganyika, Ralli Estates Limited made 
an increased profit and produced 5,762 tons 
of sisal fibre. If labour is sufficient, 6,000 
tons should be produced this year, but sale 
prices, to date, average £7 per ton lower. 
Dindira Tea Estates Limited, in its first year 
of operation as a separate entity, made a loss 
of £11,848, which was no surprise for this 
still developing enterprise. 


In Uganda, it looks as though Margach & 
Margach Limited have overcome _ their 
difficulties and will show a satisfactory profit. 


In South Africa, Berg River 
Limited made a loss of £27,065. This was 
disappointing. The next closing, favoured 
by cheap cotton purchases, promises much 
better, but it is, as yet, too early to say 
whether the efforts now in progress to achieve 
increased technical efficiency will also bring 
improvement. 


Textiles 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


As regards our associated companies, Rallis 
India Limited, with overheads now down to 
a more reasonable level, was able to earn a 
small profit. The deficiency carried forward 
is now Rs. 4.4 million. 


The Crescent Jute Mills Company of East 
Pakistan made a profit of Rs, 4 million and 
cannot have found business at all easy. The 
mill is first class and the machinery is run- 
ning well, but labour efficiency is low, labour 


loadings are higher than they should be and 
labour troubles are a constant headache. A 
further £50,000 has been provided against 
this investment and the book value of our 
shareholding is now £336,328, equivalent to 
par at current exchange. 


Our Investment in The Orion Insurance 
Company Limited continues to give us full 
satisfaction. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


It will be a joy to me when I am again 
able to give a cheerful indication for the 
coming year, but that prospect is once more 
deferred. Our current year, in merchanting, 
looks not only poor, but a good deal worse 
than its predecessor at this time. A bad start 
was worsened by the effects of the Middle 
East crisis. All outstanding sale contracts, 
then on our books, which would have been 
implemented by shipment through the Suez 
Canal, became subject to a variety of unfore- 
seen additional costs on account of diversion 
round the Cape. After some recovery, the 
trend of results is again unfavourable on 
account of the recent decline in commodity 
prices. Although the profits of subsidiary 
companies look like being higher, the overall 
prospects for the year are, at present, dis- 
appointing. 


In Egypt, a sequestrator was appointed by 
the Egyptian Government to take over the 
operation of our branch in Alexandria. Since 
November 4th we have had neither control 
over nor knowledge of what has been done 
there. Our British manager, after three days 
in jail, was released and expelled. Stocks of 
cotton were over {£E.800,000 in value. 
Nearly half had been sold to “ Iron Curtain ” 
countries and we believe that shipment of 
such contracts has been effected. The 
balance was mostly unsold. The liabilities 
of our branch, mainly to banks in Egypt, 
were comparable to the value of cotton 
stocks. At August 31st cotton stocks and bank 
liabilities in Egypt were negligible and all 
we have considered appropriate at this stage 
is to write off other assets, amounting to 
about £20,000, which were in our books at 
our closing date. 


In contrast to the foregoing, I am pleased 
to refer to the successful conclusion of nego- 
tiations with the Japanese Government, 
under which we have received the sum of 
Yen 244 million as compensation for our pre- 
war subsidiary, Showa Menka Kabushiki 
Kaisha of Osaka. These Yen are blocked. 
We are, at present, allowed to draw on them 
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to meet the running expenses of our two 
small offices in Japan and recoveries will 
accordingly be brought into our books as 
and when they accrue. 


Our thanks are again due to all in our 
organisation for another year of hard work. 
We are indeed fortunate in the loyalty and 
devotion to the interests of the Company so 
consistently displayed by our staff. 


THE OMNIUM 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


POSTWAR RECORD OF PROGRESS 





The seventieth annual general meeting of 
The Omnium Investment Company, Limited, 
was held on February 26th in London. 


Mr H. C. Drayton (the Chairman) pre- 
sided, and in the course of his speech said: 
The revenue for the year was £330,879, or 
an increase of £24,367. After deducting our 
expenses, including income tax, there is a 
net amount available of £151,354, as against 
£137,493 last year. Your Directors are 
recommending a dividend of 12 per cent on 
the Deferred Stock, as against 10 per cent 
last year, and if you agree to that we shall 
carry forward £167,051, as against £118,069 
brought in from last year. 


Last year we made an issue to you of 
200,000 Deferred £1 Shares at par. Those 
of you who took them up have received 
12 per cent on your money ; those who could 
not take them up were able to sell them at 
a substantial premium. We are now making 
another rights issue of one share in ten to 
the Deferred Stockholders, i.e., £120,000, 
again at par. 

If you turn to the Balance Sheet you will 
see that our investments stand in the books 
at £3,469,836 and the valuation is 
£5,233,272. 

I have gone back to 1946 to try and give 
you a picture of what has happened in this 
Company. In that year the Company’s 
Deferred capital was £632,225, it earned 7.1 
per cent on the Deferred and it paid 6 per 
cent, giving a price yield of 6 per cent. In 
1956 the Company’s Deferred capital had 
grown to £1,200,000 of stock, it earned 
19.1 per cent, it paid 12 per cent, and the 
price yield had gone up to 6.6 per cent. 


It is interesting to see the changes in the 
investment classification. In 1946 Bonds and 
Debentures accounted for 16.57 per cent of 
our portfolio, and today Bonds and Deben- 
tures are 12.09 per cent; Preference Stocks 
and Shares accounted for 13.11 per cent, and 
today 11.81 per cent ; Ordinary and Deferred 
accounted for 70.32 per cent, and today 76.1 
per cent. 


The other interesting factor is where the 
money was invested. In 1946 the amount 
invested in the United Kingdom and Empire 
was 79.7 per cent, as against 91.9 per cent 
today ; in the United States of America it 
was .78 per cent, as against 5.17 per cent 
today ; in South America—a relic from those 
days when South American Railways were 
thought to be a good investment—in 1946 it 
was 11.97 per cent, and today they account 
for only 2.2 per cent; elsewhere we had 
7.55 per cent invested in 1946, as against 
.72 per cent today. 

Current year, I do not look for a big 
increase in revenue, or in any event not such 
a rate of increase as we have had in the past 
four or five years. However, I do not think 
you need worry about your dividend for next 
year—the Directors have every confidence 
that they will be able to pay you the same 
dividend. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





BAJOE KIDOEL RUBBER 
AND PRODUCE 


SIR ERIC MILLER’S SPEECH 


The Forty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
The Bajoe Kidoel Rubber and Produce Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on February 28th 
in London. 


Sir Eric Miller, the chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said: Owing to the disturbed 
conditions in Celebes the rubber crop of 
879,000 Ib was little more than one-half of 
the previous year’s, and the coffee crop of 
76,000 kg just over one-third. Our East Java 
crops of rubber and coffee were slightly 
higher than in the previous year, despite the 
sale of Bajoe Kidoel estate with effect from 
January 1, 1956, and sxtremely adverse 
weather conditions. 


Profits remittances are credited in the 
Parent Company’s profit and loss account in 
the year in which they are received here and 
we bring into the accounts now before you 
£55,715 received out of profits earned in 
previous years, making our. profit before 
taxation £57,827 as against £3,016. If 
approved, the recommended dividend of 
7.2 pence per 2s. share less income tax at 
8s. 6d. in the £ will absorb £21,473 net. 
leaving £83,257 (£52,127) to be carried 
forward. For the year now current, we have 
so far received only £581 in respect of past 
years’ profits out of some £12,800 (before 
UK taxation) which we are entitled to expect. 
Since last we met you have received a capital 
repayment of 10s. per £1 stock and for each 
10s. stock remaining you now hold five two- 
shilling shares. 


In East Java security conditions have been 
reasonably good, but coffee thieving continues 
to be a serious and intractable problem. In 
Celebes we have to deplore the fact that 
during intermittent raids two members of our 
Asian staff with their families have been 
kidnapped, a head mandoer murdered and 
estate factories and buildings destroyed by 
arson. Our buildings were prudently covered 
by insurance. 

The crop figures for the first ten months 
of the current book year compared with the 
previous similar period are: 








Rubber Coffee Kapok 
Ib kg kg 
E. Java .. 1,443,469 265,073 — 
Celebes... 1,0!2,663 58,999 — 
2.486.132 324,072 — 
(1955/56) (1955/56) (1955/56) 
Ib kg kg 
FE. Java... 1,704,517* 393,848 — 
Celebes ... 749,421 75,794 13,137 
2,453,938 469,642 «13,137 








* Includes 391,226 lb. from Bajoe Kidoel 


estate. 


Costs have risen as inflationary conditions 
in Indonesia persist. 

You will have read in the papers that 
President Sukarno has put forward his new 
political conception for the restoration of 
national peace in Indonesia and the leaders 
of the several parliamentary parties have been 
asked to give him their views by today. It 
will be interesting to see their reaction to a 
proposal which would bring the Communists 
into a national council 


The report and accounts were adopted and 


the proposed dividend of 7.2 pence per 2s. 
share, less tax, was approved. 
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MUTUAL FINANCE 
LIMITED 


EFFECT OF HIRE PURCHASE 
RESTRICTIONS 


LORD LIMERICK’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of Mutual Finance Limited will be held on 
March 25th in London. 


Gross profit for 12 months ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, was £125,150 compared with 
£125,830 in the previous 15 months. Taxa- 
tion required £69,397 compared with £67,398. 
The Directors recommend a final dividend 
of 123 per cent less tax on the Ordinary 
Stock, making 173 per cent less tax for the 
12 months, compared with 20 per cent less 
tax for the previous 15 months. If the recom- 
mendation is approved, after transferring 
£30,000 to General Reserve, the amount 
carried forward will be £40,357 compared 
with £41,269. 


THE CONTROL 
ORDER 


In his review, circulated with the Accounts, 
the Chairman, The Earl of Limerick, GBE, 
KCB, DSO, TD, said: 

Owing to the Control Order of February, 
1956, which prescribed a minimum down- 
payment of 50 per cent of the cash price of 
goods hired, the income from business arising 
in 1956 was lower than in 1955, though 
higher than in any previous year. During 
1956, the Company felt the benefit of the 
high level of business in late 1954 and 1955 
by reason of the charges deferred on business 
transacted in those years and brought into 
account in 1956. 


If, as is proposed, borrowing by Hire 
Purchase Companies is to be controlled by 
legislation, it should take the form of giving 
to the Registrar of Friendly Societies the 
same power he has in relation to Building 
Societies. 


A liquidity ratio for Hire Purchase Com- 
panies would be unrealistic as the bulk 
of their business is undertaken on borrowed 
money. If part of their assets had to be held 
in cash or Treasury Bills, they would have 
to borrow money at a high rate to hold it at 
a lower rate of interest and so be statutorily 
required to suffer a loss. The assets of most 
Hire Purchase Companies consist almost 
entirely of amounts payable by customers 
by regular weekly or monthly instalments. At 
present it is common experience for approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the total amount pay- 
able by customers to be received each month, 
which demonstrates the liquidity of hire 
purchase business. 


PROSPECTS 


As to the future, with so many factors in 
restraint of business, it would be unwise to 
offer any short-term opinion. Taking a long 
view, your Directors believe that much 
potential business is held up by restrictions 
and so have started a policy of expansion, to 
be ready to handle the extra volume of busi- 
ness when restrictions are removed. New 
Branch Offices have been opened at Fxetet 
and Southampton and it is intended to open 
other Branch Offices in 1957. 


Our subsidiary company, Sales [nter- 
mediate Credit Limited, which finances credit 
granted by manufacturers and wholesalers (0 
their customers, continues to make satisiac- 
tory progress 
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BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


IMPORTANCE OF LATIN AMERICAN MARKETS 


SIR FRANCIS M. G. GLYN’S VIEWS 


The annual general meeting of the Bank 
of London and South America Limited will 
be held on April 2, at 6-8 Tokenhouse Yard, 
London, E.C 


The following are extracts from the address 
by the Chairman, Sir Francis M. G. Glyn, 
KCMG, including a statement on the 95th 
Annual Report of the Directors and State- 
ment of Accounts for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, which will be submitted at the 
meeting : 

No doubt your interest has been aroused 
by the substantial increase in the profits 
figure, which, at £560,047, is £168,353 higher 
than last year. Many factors have contributed 
to this increase. Greater activity in Argentina 
and larger turnover figures both in Exchange 
and Documentary Credit business have con- 
tributed materially to the profit figure, and 
we have also benefited considerably from the 
rise in interest rates both in London and 
New York. 


Your Board feels that they are in a position 
to reward the patience which members have 
exercised for many years in the past. Conse- 
quently, we have pleasure in recommending 
a final dividend of 7 per cent, making a total 
of 9 per cent for the year. 


A GENERAL REVIEW 


Last year I raised the question whether 
the bilateral agreements that had been a 
characteristic of the trading practices of a 
number of the Latin American republics in 
the years since the war had not outlived their 
usefulness, and I expressed the hope that 
Brazil’s experiment in 1955 in establishing 
an “area of limited convertibility ” would be 
followed by other countries and begin a pro- 
gressive elimination of artificial barriers to 
trade. Further important steps towards 
multilateral trade have in fact been taken 
during the past year and, although the 
bilateral agreement is not yet extinct in Latin 
America, it has come to be regarded as 
something of an anachronism, and few voices 
are now raised in support of bilateralism as a 
trading principle. 


The significance of this partial removal of 
currency discrimination is, in brief, that it 
gives the South American republics the 
opportunity to make better use of their 
exchange earnings and -provides, for the 
United Kingdom and other European coun- 
tries, a wider potential market for their 
exports. On the Latin American side there 
had been a growing dissatisfaction with the 
workings of bilateral agreements as debts 
arose On one side or the other that proved 
difficult to liquidate ; it became apparent that 
imports had been made more expensive, and 
that an overall expansion of trade might be 
expected on a more natural multilateral basis. 
The progress made by Western European 
countries towards liberalising their trade and 
payments, through the gradual elimination of 
quantitative restrictions on imports and the 
extension of areas over which currencies are 
freely transferable, made it more difficult for 
Latin American republics to carry out 
policies of strict bilateralism and provided 
both the example and the opportunity for 

m tO create areas of multilateral 
Settlement. For certain currencies, princi- 
Pally sterling, this merely involved taking 

vantage of their wide transferability in 
the non-dollar world ; other European coun- 
tnes whose currencies are not normally trans- 
ferable outside the EPU area, and which have 





perhaps less to hope for immediately from 
access On a competitive basis to a wider 
market, have also joined in these multilateral 
arrangements and have in fact been encour- 
aged to do so by the Latin American coun- 
tries that are now discarding their bilateral 
agreements. 


MOVEMENT TOWARDS 
MULTILATERALISM 


The stronghold of bilateralism in Latin 
America was a group of countries—Argentina, 
Brazil, Uruguay and Paraguay—which, 
together with Chile, accounted for over 40 
per cent of the region’s foreign trade in 1955 
and were signatories of four fifths of the 
bilateral agreements then in force in that 
area. The Brazilian multilateral payments 
system—usually referred to in this country 
as the Hague Club—has now been extended 
to include Italy, Austria and France. At a 
meeting held in Rio de Janeiro in October, 
1956, there was general agreement among the 
participating countries that the system had 
decided advantages over bilateral trading. 


As the result of developments during the 
past year, Argentina has now gone further 
than Brazil towards the removal of currency 
discrimination. Following the recommenda- 
tions of the Prebisch Plan on the desirability 
of revising bilateral. agreements and making 
arrangements to settle outstanding debts to 
supplying countries—which included most 
West European countries, with the notable 
exception of Spain—negotiations in Paris and 
elsewhere resulted in agreement being 
reached in principle on the settlement of 
trade debts and on the creation of a multi- 
lateral payments system. 


NEW EXCHANGE SYSTEMS 


The movement towards multilateralism in 
South America has not been confined to 
Brazil and Argentina. The remaining coun- 
tries of the group I have mentioned—Chile, 
Uruguay and Paraguay—have not established 
any special multilateral payments system, but 
similar effects have been or are being 
achieved by a reduction in the number of 
their bilateral agreements or by the adoption 
of new exchange systems which involve 
increasing use of the transferable facilities 
provided by the major trading currencies. 
These countries are, of course, all in the 
transferable sterling area; Germany has, 
during the past year and a half, terminated 
its bilateral agreements with them as well as 
with Ecuador, while the transferable guilder 
area now covers a number of the South 
American republics. The Chilean exchange 
reform of April, 1956, abolished the licensing 
of imports within a permitted list, and 
Uruguay, though it has not yet been able to 
achieve so admirably simple an exchange 
system as Chile, has likewise abolished quota 
restrictions on some of the most important 
classes of imports. With the abolition of 
individual licensing bilateral trading becomes 
more difficult to sustain and it becomes 


“more than ever to the interest of these coun- 


tries that the currency earned by their exports 
should be widely available to meet the 
demand for imports. 


This movement towards multilateralism 
in Latin America is one aspect of a more 
general change of attitude towards control on 
foreign trade and payments. There is a wide- 
spread awareness of the desirability of relax- 





ing controls as far as the balance of payments 
permits, 


CONCLUSION 


On this annual occasion I have in recent 
years several times referred to the import- 
ance of Latin America, both now and especi- 
ally in the future, as a market for British 
exports, and the growing attention that is 
being paid to this subject provides ample 
justification, if indeed any were needed, for 
returning to it again this year. Those who 
have made a close study of the importing 
capacity of the various countries are better 
placed than I am to judge which of their 
various requirements the United Kingdom is 
best able to supply. 


I would go no further in offering advice to 
British exporters than to remind any who 
have had unfortunate experiences on their 
first venture into this area that the powers of 
economic recovery of these countries are 
remarkable. 


The other point I would make in this con- 
nection is to renew the plea that cannot be 
made too often, especially to those who do 
not know this continent well, and that is not 
to judge any one of these republics by the 
changes in fortune of any other. 


FINANCE FOR IMPORTS 


The prevalence of the demand for capital 
as opposed to consumer goods immediately 
raises the important question of finance. The 
banks in this country, with the valuable 
and essential co-operation of the Export 
Credits Guarantee Department, have always 
been anxious to do what they could to pro- 
vide finance for medium-term credit projects, 
and it is satisfactory to be able to record that 
in recent times they have shown even less 
reluctance than before to abandon traditional 
requirements of liquidity which, as I sug- 
gested two years ago, might prove an 
obstacle to their investing deposits to any 
appreciable extent in illiquid assets. Whilst 
there is good reason to believe that the banks 
will be prepared to go even further in this 
direction, the demand from the Latin Ameri- 
can importer for long-term credit might 
quite easily outstrip the resources that the 
banks could prudently make available for 
this type of business. 


If we are not to be ousted from a market 
which in the not-too-distant future may well 
prove of far greater importance than the 
more traditional ones of the sterling area and 
elsewhere—and recent events in the Middle 
East will have served to emphasise this point 
—it will be necessary to draw on a far larger 
source of lendable funds, and other institu- 
tions who can dispose of a substantial volume 
of national savings should be invited to play 
their part in assisting British exports to Latin 
America by providing the necessary finance. 
An assurance from such a quarter that funds 
would be made available, together perhaps 
with the creation of the necessary machinery 
to channel them in the directions where they 
could be used with the greatest advantage, 
would go a long way towards enabling the 
British exporter to meet the competition of, 
at any rate, those countries where the 
nationalisation of credit in one form or 
another has placed the responsibility for 
financial support firmly on the shoulders of 
the State. 
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JUTE INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


RAW JUTE PRICE FLUCTUATIONS 


PROBLEMS FACING THE INDUSTRY 


EXPANDING EXPORTS 


MR W. G. N. WALKER’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Jute Industries Limited was held on March 
4th, at Meadow Place Buildings, Dundee, 
Mr W. G. N. Walker (chairman and joint 
managing director) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr W. A. Jeffray, CA) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


Addressing the meeting, the Chairman 
said: With your permission I will take the 
accounts and the report of the directors as 
read. (Agreed.) 


RAW JUTE 


In my short preliminary statement sent 
out with the Accounts I said that at that 
stage I could not forecast what effect the 
rapid rise in raw jute prices, in the months 
immediately following the end of the finan- 
cial year under review, would have on the 
current year’s results. It is still too early 
to make any forecast, but it must be realised 
that with raw material accounting for about 
50 per cent of the final price of our jute 
products, wide fluctuations in price can 
materially affect trading results, quite apart 
from the unsettling effect they have on the 
market and the demand for jute goods. Since 
this time last year raw jute prices have 
followed the same pattern as they did in the 
previous year. Mill Firsts at this time 
last year were at their peak, namely approxi- 
mately £108 per ton; the price dropped to 
£91 (the Pakistan minimum) in June and 
July, rising again to £100 at the end of 
September: by mid-December the price had 
risen to £135, since when they have fallen 
back and are now quoted at approxi- 
mately £114 per ton. Other qualities 
have not had the same wide fluctuations, but 
showed a 30 per cent rise at their 
highest levels. 


Flooding again affected this year’s crop 
before maturity, and in consequence the 
quality of the white variety is poor and 
present arrivals of all grades contain an ex- 
cessive moisture content which is serious 
from our point of view. These annual floods, 
in conjunction with Pakistan’s policy of crop 
restriction, prevent a sufficient carry-over 
from crop to crop and cause extreme and 
undesirable fluctuations in prices. 


An additional unfortunate factor occurred 
this year, namely, the disruption in the 
autumn of inland transport caused by abnor- 
mally heavy imports of rice, the movement 
of which caused serious delays in the export 
of raw jute. The shipments of raw jute ex- 
Pakistan were six weeks late at the end of 
October when the Suez crisis broke upon us, 
and it was not until the arrival of shipping by 
the longer voyage round the Cape in the 
middle of January that the supply position 
could be described as satisfactory. 


Pakistan authorities have still much to do 
to improve inland transport facilities in order 
to allow the best use to be made of ocean- 
going tonnage calling at her ports. In the 
autumn a number of vessels left Chalna with 
little or no cargo on board. 


There are numerous reports that the East 
Pakistan Provincial Government is pressing 
the Central Government to establish a Jute 
Marketing Corporation, the primary objects 
being, firstly, to ensure fair prices to the 
grower, and, secondly, to regulate all exports. 
The first objective would be welcomed by all 
sections of the trade if it did not upset the 
free movement of the crop and if it led to 
more stable world prices at a level consider- 
ably below that ruling today. With regard 
to the second objective, exports today are 
already regulated by the Pakistan State Bank 
Export Control. Any additional control 
might well disrupt or restrict the present 
commercial relations as between buyer and 
seller—relations which have been built up by 
negotiation and agreement since the end of 
the last century and which have proved 
equitable to both sides. It is understood that 
the aim is to channel all export business 
through a central control which would seem 
to deny buyers the privilege of the selection 
of their sellers, the mainstay of established 
world trade. It would also tend to regiment 
sellers, which surely would destroy the incen- 
tive for their continuing in business—a state 
of affairs which must be deprecated by all 
the countries of the world who are buyers 
of raw jute. 


Moves such as these could have serious 
long-term effects on the trade. The Central 
Government would be well advised to study 
all the implications before arriving at any 
conclusions. 


PROBLEMS FACING THE 
INDUSTRY 


Your Board of Directors subscribes to the 
view that in the national interest two alterna- 
tive sources of supply of jute goods should 
be available. By “alternative sources” I 
mean goods manufactured in the United 
Kingdom from raw jute ex-Pakistan, and 
goods imported in their manufactured state 
from India and/or Pakistan. Your Directors 
are making it their constant endeavour to play 
their part in building up a stable, virile, and 
flexible home industry capable of producing 
the specialty requirements of consuming in- 
dustries, and the requisite quantity of stan- 
dard goods indispensable to the economical 
production and development of these special- 
ties. Your Board is of the opinion that, 
although the present production of the United 
Kingdom jute industry is still below the pre- 
war production level, it should continue to 
concentrate upon the development of 
specialties rather than go out of its way to 
cater for an undue proportion of the home 
demand for standard goods. 


Large quantities of imported standard 
goods will be required, but these goods 
should still only be available to meet the 
demands which cannot be met by the 
home-producing industry, rather than home 
production meeting the demands _ not 
satisfied by imported goods. It was this 
latter alternative, when the home industry 
had no safeguards, that caused wifes- 
spread depression, instability, and serious 


unemployment in the Dundee area in the 
inter-war years. 


In this connection you will recall 
that in February, 1954, the following 
announcement was made in both Houses of 
Parliament: 


“Public trading in imported jute goods 
must continue meanwhile until appropriate 
measures to safeguard the United Kingdom 
jute manufacturing industry under condi- 
tions conducive to efficiency can be worked 
out and introduced. The Government is 
giving full consideration to this problem, but 
cannot promise any early solution.” 


This‘announcement, as I said at the time, 
is of vital importance to your Company, since 
it is on the continuing implementation of the 
pledge given then that the earning capacity 
of your Company and the prosperity of the 
city of Dundee depend. HM Government 
has not yet found a solution, but since I last 
addressed you, two events have occurred 
which have a material bearing on the 
problem. 


I refer, firstly, to HM Government’; 
announced intention of entering into nego- 
tiations which may lead to the inclusion 
of the United Kingdom in a_ proposed 
European Free Trade area ; and, secondly, 
to the Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 
1956: both of these pose problems to 
which answers will have to be found. 
The first problem is: how can_ the 
European Free Trade Area proposals be re- 
conciled with the continued implementation 
of HM Government’s pledge to the jut: 
industry without disturbing Commonwealth 
relations ; the second is : what effect will the 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 1956, have 
on the price structure which has operated 
in the jute industry for some _ years 
past ? It is difficult to see how the present 
form of protection carried out by the 
Government, through whom the Jute Control 
remains the sole purchaser of imported 
Asiatic goods, could operate smoothly with- 
out it. 


There are no clear-cut answers to these 
problems, but your Board of Directors will, 
as in the past, give every assistance to HM 
Government in order to make it as easy 33 
possible for the pledge given to the industry 
in 1954 to be implemented. The importance 
of this pledge and its effects on the prosperity 
of your Company and the citizens of Dundee 
cannot be over-emphasised. 


CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURE 


The Accounts show that capital expendi- 
ture of approximately £1 million was 
incurred during the past year, and also that 
on September 30, 1956, further capita 
commitments of approximately £750,000 had 
been entered into. Your Board of Directors 
has entered into these commitments, as well 
as those incurred over previous years, 19 
order that your Company can be as competi 
tive as possible and, incidentally, that 1'— 
along with the remainder of the jute industry 
—can continue to justify the safeguarding 
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afforded to it by HM Government. Your 
Board fully appreciates that capital expendi- 
ture on this scale carries with it the inevit- 
able implication of increased depreciation 
and obsolescence charges, and that profits 
can only be realised after these charges have 
been met. 

In this age of modern development it is 
not only necessary to take into account 
depreciation due to wear and tear, but also 
to look ahead to the replacement of 
machinery and perhaps buildings, due to 
obsolescence, Obsolescence can arise not 
only from machinery development, but also 
from the switching of demands made upon 
us by consuming industries. Jute is often re- 
garded merely as a packaging material, and 
it is perhaps not generally appreciated by 
stockholders that almost half of your Com- 
pany’s sales find their way to the floor cover- 
ing industries of the world. 

Our spinning mills are fully employed, and 
our new Douglasfield Mill—although not yet 
in full production—is providing a valuable 


addition to our yarn production. Our weaving 
factories on the whole are busy and the 
demand for our products continues, The 
future activity of both these sections—which 
comprise the major part of our business— 
depends just as much on the activity of the 
consuming industries which we serve as on 
the quality and competitiveness of our pro- 
ducts. 


EXPORTS 


I told you last year that the volume of our 
exports in 1955 was more than twice what it 
was in 1951, when restrictions by export 
licensing were removed, and also that in 1955 
we earned in dollars the equivalent of over 
£1 million sterling by our exports to the 
dollar countries. I am glad to be able to 
inform you that we exported in 1956 10 per 
cent more in volume than we did in 1955. 
During 1956, 25 per cent of our total cloth 
production went for export, three quarters of 
this going to dollar markets. Our total 
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exports to the dollar countries in 1956 earned 
in dollars the equivalent of more than 
£1,250,000 sterling. Your Company will con- 
tinue to make every effort to play its part in 
the export trade of the country, but com- 


petition in world markets is increasing, 
with the inevitable reduction in _ profit 
margins. 

MANAGEMENT 


Finally, I am sure you would wish me to 
convey to all executives, management, staff 
and employees at home and overseas your 
most sincere thanks for their work over the 
past year. This thanks expressed on your 
behalf is no formality on my part—any 
success that your Company may have had 
over the past few years has not been due to 
the enterprise and initiative of a few indivi- 
duals: it has been the result of the fine spirit 
of co-operation and loyalty to the Company 
which exists at all levels. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 











OLDS 
DISCOUNT 


Extract from the Circulated Statement of the 
Chairman, Mr. Wm. A. Olds. 


It appears that a good deal of the old fashioned 
antipathy to Hire Purchase and other new 
methods of providing commercial credit is 
receding, and it is being realized that these can 
be the MOST POWERFUL means of regulating 
the distribution of large quantities of both 
capital and consumer goods. 


Observation of the effect of the use by com- 
mercial organizations of methods of acquiring 
CAPITAL GOODS by regular time payments 
(instead of the often unsuitable and much abused 
ordinary credit) make it clear that much longer 
periods for settlement can be arranged for which 
finance is available, without danger of loss to 
suppliers ; and during these periods profits can 
be confidently expected to accrue for the required 
payments as a result of using the latest plant and 
equipment. : 


With regard to CONSUMER GOODS it is 
readily conceded that more effective credit control 
was desirable to avoid the danger of overloading 
rash and careless people, but this is now well 
looked after by experienced traders, ably assisted 
by the established Finance Companies. 

_ It is almost impossible to exaggerate the 

importance to the happiness of workers of the 

ownership of real assets which at the present high 

cost, are so very difficult to acquire by other 

means than this very safe and effective system ! 
DEPOSITS 

Increasing use is being made of the service 


provided by our Banking Department for 
Depositors, 


RECORD OF PROGRESS 


in stages during last seven years: 





| { _ Profit 
Profit | Ordinary | Retained 

| before , Dividends| _ after 
Taxation Paid (net), Taxation 

et ae £ 

185,317 | 32,062 31,855 
282,273 43,875 52,648 
474,180* 91,300 99,095 
748,069* | 144,900 175,224 





* Reduced by amount for Minority Interests. 


The above Ordinary Dividend for 1956 represents 
10.9 per cent. (gross) on the Ordinary Stock and 


Reserves, 
Head Office : 

14-18, LOW PAVEMENT, NOTTINGHAM 
"Phone : 46484, 





Branches in all Principal Cities. 





BRITISH TYRE & 
RUBBER COMPANY 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS 


SIR GRAHAM HAYMAN’S 
ADDRESS 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
British Tyre & Rubber Company Limited 
will be held on March 27th in London. 


In the course of his circulated statement 
the chairman, Sir Graham Hayman, said that 
despite the impact of the anti-inflationary 
measures, which had resulted in a substantial 
decline in the normal demand made upon 
the Group by many industries, he was 
glad to report that the total Group sales 
compared favourably with those of the 
previous year, 


The Chairman continued: The Group 
profit for the year before taxation totalled 
£1,752,812 as against £2,146,717. Taxation 
calls for £899,038, leaving a net profit of 
£853,774. Your Directors have allocated an 
additional £250,000 to General Reserve and 
£100,000 to Plant Replacement and Develop- 
ment Reserve, and recommend a final divi- 
dend on the Ordinary Stock of 10 per cent, 
making a total of 15 per cent, being the same 
as last year. 


LIQUID POSITION 


The liquid position of the Group continues 
to be very sound, but our cash resources are 
not too large for the expansion programme 
upon which we are now actively engaged. 
The heavy cost of your Company’s replace- 
ments and expansion in recent years clearly 
illustrates the serious burden which industry 
is obliged to carry in the face of which the 
existing structure of taxation is excessive and 
depreciation allowances inadequate. The 
Government must therefore adopt a new 
approach to this vital question if industry 
is to continue to provide the expansion which 
is essential to our national progress. 


As I have pointed out on previous occa- 
sions, as Engineers in Rubber, our growth in 
the manufacture and sale of industrial rubber 
products has been such that, over the years, 
Tyres have ceased to be a major factor in our 
total business. After the fullest considera- 
tion, your Board decided that it would be to 
the greater advantage of the Company to 
apply its efforts and capital resources to the 
newer developments of thermo-plastic and 


rubber products in the industrial field, 
Arrangements were accordingly made to dis- 
continue the manufacture of Car, Giant and 
Cycle Tyres in November last. 


During the year, new manufacturing pro- 
cesses enabled us to make still further pro- 
gress in the Belting field. BTR “ Pluvicor ” 
Fire Resistant Conveyor Belting continues to 
enjoy a high reputation in the coal fields 
and we have maintained our position as a 
leading supplier of belting to industry as a 
whole. 


BTR “Plastidry” Fire Fighting Hose, 
introduced last year and now available with 
nylon reinforcement, is being supplied for 
Civil Defence and to the Public Fire Fighting 
Services. It is at present undergoing 
extended trials by the Admiralty, Air Minis- 
try, Atomic Research Authority in the United 
Kingdom and Fire Services in Common- 
wealth countries. 


Among our comprehensive list of special 
products, BTR Cutless Rubber Bearings for 
ocean going vessels of all kinds, Rubber and 
Plastic Linings for the Chemical and Allied 
Industries, Vibro-Insulators to meet complex 
anti-vibration problems, all made good sales 
progress. 


I am glad to report that in the face of 
severe competition we have made encouraging 
progress in the export field. 


I believe your Company is well equipped 
with resources and experience to play its part 
in these challenging times, and I feel there 
are good grounds for confidence in its future 
growth and prosperity. 





MARTINS BANK 
LIMITED 


PROPOSED CAPITAL 
REORGANISATION 


Separate Class Meetings of the £20 
shareholders and {£1 shareholders and an 
Extraordinary General Meeting were held on 
Wednesday, March 6th, at Head Office, 
4, Water Street, Liverpool, 2. 


Sir A. Harold Bibby, DSO, DL, Chairman 
of the Bank, presided. 


Resolutions agreeing to the Scheme of 
Arrangement for the reorganisation of the 
Bank’s capital were duly carried. The 
Scheme requires to be sanctioned and the 
reduction of capital confirmed by the High 
Court before taking effect. 
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TEMPERANCE 
‘PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


MR CYRIL W. BLACK’S REVIEW 
OF 1956 


The hundred and third Annual Meeting 
of the Temperance Permanent Building 
Society was held on Friday, March Ist, at 
the Caxton Hall, London. 


INTEREST RATES 


Mr Cyril W. Black, JP, MP, FRICS, chair- 
man of the Society, in the course of his 
speech, said: The year 1956 opened on a 
note of restrained optimism so far as Build- 
ing Societies were concerned ; but there had 
already been signs that the earlier measures 
taken by the Government to stem the tide of 
inflation would have to be strengthened, and 
shortly before we last met the Bank Rate 
had been increased from 44 per cent to 5} 
per cent. Our hopes that the resultant rise 
in the general level of interest rates might 
prove to be of short duration were not to be 
realised. 

We have always before us the necessity of 
maintaining a just balance between the two 
correlated forms of thrift which it is our 
purpose to encourage—savings and home- 
ownership. But in these days of intense 
competition for funds we are inevitably 
affected by outside influences, particularly 
by the Government's measures of financial 





control ; and so, with the continuance during 
the year of the high level of interest rates 
generally, we eventually increased as from 

ctober Ist the rates payable to Share- 
holders and Depositors to 3} per cent and 
3 per cent respectively, income tax paid by 
the Society in each case. It was a matter 
of great regret that we had to give notice 
to our borrowers of an increase in the rate 
of interest on their mortgages to, in general, 
6 per cent. As on the previous occasion, 
we did what we could to ease matters by 
deferring the increase until January Ist of 
this year. 


NEW SAVINGS 


We do all we can to encourage the small 
saver and the introduction last year of our 
Savings Shares resulted in the opening of 
nearly 2,000 accounts of this class. With 
interest at 3} per cent and a bonus of 3 per 
cent added at the end of four years, this is 
proving to be an attractive form of systematic 
saving of amounts of from 10s. to £10 a 
month. To an investor who is liable to 
income tax at the standard rate, the gross 
equivalent is nearly 7 per cent. 


Total assets have passed the £36 million 
mark. Inevitably we had severely to restrict 
new mortgage business, but during the year 
we advanced £3,232,445. The total out- 
standing on mortgages on December 31st 
was £30,031,529, of which only £492,000 
was in respect of mortgages where the debt 
exceeded £5,000. We have continued our 
policy of maintaining liquid funds adequate 
to meet all likely requirements. The ratio 
has been increased to approximately 16 per 
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cent of total assets, which is more than 
double the minimum of 74 per cent laid 
down by the Building Societies Association 
as a condition of membership. 


RESERVES 


The very narrow margins of profit on 
which Building Sotieties are operating today 
is evidenced by the general fall in the ratios 
of reserves to Share and Deposit capital in 
recent years. Your Board strongly holds the 
view that we have a duty so to regulate the 
expansion of our business as to make sure 
that at all times our strength and our ability 
to meet our obligations are not impaired. It 
will be encouraging to you to know that at 
the end of 1950 our reserve ratio was 6.1 per 
cent, and at the end of 1956 it was almost 
unchanged at 6.09 per cent, although our 
total assets had increased in the period from 
£25 to £36 million. 


It is difficult indeed in present uncertain 
and changing conditions to make a reliable 
forecast of the future course of events. There 
are indications, however, that inflation is 
beginning to burn itself out, and that interest 
rates are more likely to fall than to rise 
during 1957. I am confident that this is a 
time in which we should be seeking to con- 
solidate and strengthen our great Society, so 
that we may continue to give to our 
investors a security for their savings which 
is literally second to none, while at the same 
time providing to house purchasers mortgage 
facilities on as large a scale as_ this 
policy permits. 

The Report and Statement of Accounts 
were adopted. 








BRADFORD EQUITABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


The annual general meeting of the Brad- 
ford Equitable Building Society was held 
at the Mechanics’ Institute, Bradford, on 
March 4th. 


Presenting the Annual Report and State- 
ment of Accounts for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, the President, Brigadier Sir A. 
Maxwell Ramsden, CB, OBE, TD, DL, gave 
the following report: 


It is my duty as President of the Society 
to submit to you for your consideration and 
acceptance the Annual Report of the Direc- 
tors and the Statement of Accounts and 
Balance Sheet for the year ended Decem- 


These increases to Paid-Up shareholders 
were necessary in order to retain existing 
funds and to attract additional monies. 

The rates which Building Societies pay to 
their investors and savers can only be deter- 
mined from time to time, not by the Societies 
themselves, but by their competitors in the 
investment and savings market. Of these 
there are many, including Government agen- 
cies, local authorities, industrial bankers and 
the whole range of industry and commerce. 
It is in face of all this competition that Build- 


ing Societies must adjust their rates of 


interest. 


Notices were posted a few days ago to 
existing borrowers increasing their rates of 


interest to 6 per cent for houses for own 
occupation and to 63 per cent for other 


income and the high level of withdrawals 
(which has been the general experience of 
Building Societies) are—(a) the results of 
the credit squeeze and (b) the _ intense 
competition by other savings and investment 
media. 

Your Directors support the efforts made 
to defeat inflation, even when those efforts 
mean reduced investment income for the 
Society, for it is only by defeating inflation 
that savings and investments can be expected 
to continue. 


MORTGAGES 


Mortgage activity has been somewhat 
restrained during the year, advances having 
been made to 2,600 borrowers for a total of 


ber 31, 1956. securities. The Directors very much regret 

The policy of your Board for that year having had to do this, but they do claim to 
may be properly summed up in the one word have given every possible consideration to 
“ consolidation.” their existing borrowers. 

In the opinion of your Board, the reduction 
in the Bank Rate of 3} per cent announced 
last month can have no immediate effect on 
Building Society interest rates. 


£4,334,000, a decrease of £519,000 on the 
previous year. 


Losses on realisation were again negligible, 
and I am happy to state that the mortgage 
As in 1955, so in 1956. the most important accounts are in a very healthy condition. 
matter to which your Board has given con- 
sideration was the effect of the changes in 
national monetary policy. In February, 1956, 
the Bank Rate was increased from 4} per 
cent to 55 per cent. From September, 1956, 
the Society increased its rate of interest to 
Paid-Up shareholders from 3 per cent to Receipts from shareholders and depositors 
3} per cent, but it was not until October, during the year were maintained at a high 
1956, that existing borrowers were called  figure—£5,280,000. Withdrawals were also 
upon to pay an increased rate of interest. at a high level. The reasons for the reduced 


INVESTMENTS AND LIQUIDITY 





The total liquid funds of the Society in 
Trustee Securities and Cash at Banks and in 
Hand amount to £4,619,000, representing 
approximately 14.7 per cent of the Society's 
Assets, a slight increase on the figure of 
twelve months ago. 


The Report was adopted. 


SHARES AND DEPOSITS 





ANNUAL AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Subscriptions to most countries can be sent tar Coaahe 


either by direct second-class airmail or in bulk 
by air freight for onward posting from central 
distribution points. Airmail is invariably more 
expensive but usually quicker by about 
24/48 hours. Where only one service is shown 

this is either because the alternative is not Ph orca nly at ‘ ~q rane 
available or not recommended. } i , £7 


Airmail 


£8 5s. strlg. 


\ Airmail 


India & Ceylon £7 15s. 
£6 


Air Freight Airmail Air Freight 


£7 \5s. £6 


> of te. £5 10s. 

a Be £5 10s. 
S. America. £7 15s. _ 
Sudan £6 £5 10s. 
U.S.A... $21.50 


} or £7 14s. 
W. Indies.. £7 15s. | 


Australia 


Pakistan ... 
Canada 


$21.50 Rhodesia 


or £7 1|4s. 
£5 5s. 


£5 5s. 
Europe 


£7 
Zealand. £9 sterlg. 
Nigeria, 


'New 
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@ APPOINTMENTS 
RUSKIN COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Applications are invited for the post of Tutor (man 
cr woman) in Economics and Industrial Relations to be 
taken up not Jater than October, 1957. Salary scale 
2780 x «=£50—£1,300. F.S.S.U. superannuation scheme. 
Appheations with three referees required by May 15, 
j9s?. Full particulars and form from General Secretary, 
Kuskin College, Oxford. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER — 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION. Candi- 
dates should have a particular interest and also experience 
yn housing policy and administration. Salary not less 
than £550 per annum with membership of the F.S.S.U. 
and Children’s Allowance Scheme. The person appointed 
will be required to undertake research and to assist in 
the supervision of practical work as well as in the ordinary 
teaching duties of the department.—Applications should 
tbe sent, not later than March 30, 1957, to the Registrar, 
the University, Manchester 13, from whom further par- 
ticulars and forms of application may be obtained. 



















OUTH AFRICA. Assistant Manager required 

for Union Acceptances a private finance 
house, resident in Johannesburg and associated 
with Anglo-American Corporation of South 
Alrica. Wide experience of City of London 
financial methods and tradition required, includ- 
ing Knowledge of acceptance credits and discount 
market. Age preferred about 35 years. Starting 
salary £3,000 per annum. Apply in writing to 
Appointments Officer, Anglo-American Corpora- 
tion of South Africa Limited, 40 Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 















RANSLATOR.—An international company of electrical 

engineers wishes to appoint a single man up to 45 
years of age to work at their headquarters in Holland 
as a translator in the financial and economic field. He 
should have studied these subjects, especially as they 
affect industry, and should be interested in accounting 
problems. He must be prepared to discuss these topics 
with experts in order to improve his Knowledge and 
learn their point of view. Applicants must have fluent 
command of German and/or French and be willing to live 
in Holland and learn the Dutch language. Interviews will 
te arranged in London.—Write fully to Box 646._ 


















ACCOUNTANT 


age 35-50. with commercial experience, required 
for executive appointment in Teheran. Overseas 
experience not essential but must be capable of 
organising accounting work and managing a large 
office. Initial tour of two years with paid home 
leave, housing allowance, medical facilities and 
life assurance provided. Low rate of taxation. 
Salary to man with requisite experience not less 
than £3,000 per annum.—Write Box D6080, c/o 
White’s Ltd., 72 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 




















THE REPUBLIC OF THE SUDAN 


The Department of Statistics. Ministry of Social Affairs, 
requires for service in the Sudan: (a) Senior Statistician, 
(b) Statistician. Candidates must have an Honours degree 
in Economics or an equivalent in Statistics. Applicants 














for post (a) should be fully experienced and have a 
sound knowledge of sampling theory, and be completely 
capable of planning and undertaking social surveys. A 
anowledge of national income statistics is also required. 
Appheations for post (b) will be considered from those 
having a sound knowledge of sampling theory and national 










nmcome statistics. Age for (a) 28-45, and for (b) 22-45. 
Candidates must be fully literate in either Arabic or 
English Appointments will be on Short Term Contracts 
without bonus for a period of two years. Salary range 
for post (a) £8.1,866-£8.2.106 and for (b) £S.1,146-£S.1.786 































fone Sudanese pound “equals one pound and sixpence 
sterling). A Cost of Living Allowance is payable and an 
mtal Outfit, Allowance of £58.50. 

Write. preferably on a postcard, for application forms 
end further information, to the Sudan Embassy. Personnel 
Section, Cleveland Row, St. James's, London, S.W.1, 
quoting “Senior Statistician 4/912" or “* Statistician 
4/913." Closing date March 29, 1957. 

MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
have been retained to advise on the selection of 
the 

GENERAL SALES MANAGER 
for an expanding international company near 
London manufacturing light electro mechanical 
equipment and fractional h.p. motors. A_ sub- 
Santal turnover has been trebled in four years 
and vives rise to this new_appointment which 





will carry responsibility for all sales on the home 
market. Company policy is to delegate authority 

















to men who have the drive and initiative to 
lake full advantage of their opportunities. 
Previous experience of managing a consumer 
good. sales organisation in a highly competitive 
Market is essential. Candidates should preferably 
be University graduates and should have some 
Practiial knowledge of enginecring. <A_ starting 





salary of £4,000 to £6,000, according to experi- 
cnc Preterred age 35 to 45. 
Dt 









kase send brief details, in strict confidence, 
to H. I off. Management Selection Ltd., 17 
Station St.. London, W.1, quoting reference 
Sai No information will be passed to our 
ches until candidates have been told their 
Ice and have given permission after full 





d on 








has vacancy at. a 
Relations Officer. Suc- 
responsible to the Regional 
for all aspects of the Company's public rela- 

throughout the area of England concerned. 

must have a good press background, and 
skill and personality to promote the Com- 
crests. Salary will be in line with qualifications, 

and ability, with full .scope for promotion 
des of the Company’s business. Excellent 
scheme. with dependants cover for married em- 
A Ihe Company will also assist successful married 
@Pphicant if it 3S necessary for them to move to take 
appointment. Please apply in writing, giving 
of age. qualifications’ and experience, to Box 
Kephes can only be sent to those selected for 


Commercial Company 
| Office for Public 
ppheant will be 





cosstu) } 


















UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


DEPARTMENT OF ESTATE MANAGEMENT 
Appointments Committee of the Department of 
Estate Management intend to appoint as from October 1. 
1957, a University Assistant Lecturer in the Department 
of Estate Management. Applicants should hold a degree 
in Economics or Estate Management. The person 
appointed will be required to lecture on imperial and 
local taxation and fiscal policy. The appvintment will 
be subject to the Statutes and Ordinances of the 
University. 
Pensionable stipend £700 to £800 a year, with a possible 
supplement not exceeding £120 a year depending upon 
the fulfilment of certain conditions. Non-pensionable 
allowance of £50 a year for each child.—Further informa- 
tion on duties and stipend from the Secretary of the 
Appointments Committee, Department of Estate Manage- 
ment, 74 Trumpington Street, Cambridge. Closing date 
for applications March 20, 1957. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The Senate invite applications for the Readership in 
Social Institutions tenable at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science (salary £1,300—£1,550— 
£1,800 a year). Applications (10 copies) must be received 


not later than April 12, 1957, by the Academic 
Registrar, University of London, Senate House, W.C.1 
from _whom further particulars may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant 
Lecturer or Lecturer in Statistics. Salary scale £600 x £25 
—£650 (Assistant Lecturer), or £650 x £50—£1,350 
(Lecturer). F.S.S.U. and_ children’s allowances.—Appli- 
cations should reach the Registrar, The College, Keele, 
Staffs. from whom further particulars and application 
forms may be obtained, not later than March 15, 1957. 


MARKETING RESEARCH 
EXPANDING GROUP MARKETING AND 
RESEARCH 


A Company within the Rank Organisation has 
further vacancies for Marketing Research Execu- 
tives/Assistants. The positions offer considerable 
scope to those able to handle research with little 
supervision and also able to display imagination 
in dealing with problems in which they are 
unlikely to have had direct experience. A good 
salary related to experience will be offered. 

The Rank Organisation has world-wide and 
growing interests in many ficlds. There is a 
pension scheme in operation.—Apply. in writing. 
giving a concise account of experience so far, to 
the Personnel Adviser, A107, i Rank Organisa- 
tion, 11 Belgrave Road, S.W.1 








XPORT. The extension 
Department of an 
tion necessitates the 


of activities in the Export 
important manufacturing organisa- 
appoin*ment of a Senior Executive 
to take responsibility for one group of markets. The 
Position will carry a high starting salary and offers an 
attractive career for an energetic man who can draw 


upon 
sound experience of competitive sclling in the export 
field. Ideally candidates should be aged 30 to 40 and 
have a fluent knowledge of French and German. Prefer- 
ence may -be given to those with a University degree. 


Applications should contain full 


details and will 
be “treated in strict confidence.- 


career 
—Box 644. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
have been retained to advise on the selection of a 


SALES MANAGER 


to be responsible for the proprietary division of 
an expanding and progressive pharmaceutical 


company situated in the South of England. The 
Company is directed by a young and energetic 
team, none of whom is over 40. 

Candidates should have’ sales management 


experience at senior level and a successful record 
of marketing consumer products in a_ highly 
competitive field-——preferably through chemist 
outlets. . 

A degree or similar qualification 
or pharmacy would be an advantage. Age not 
over 40. Salary not less than £2,400 with a 
generous non-contributory pension scheme. 


in chemistry 


Please send brief details in strict confidence 
to P. J. _H. Fryer, Management Selection 
Limited, 17 Stratton Street, London, W.1, 


quoting reference (S352). No information will be 


disclosed to our clients until candidates have 
been told their identity and have given per- 
mission. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


Balham and Tooting College of Commerce, September 
1. 1957. (1) Grade If Head of Social and General 
Studies Department. Should possess degree in some 
aspect of Social Studies, preferably have had tutorial 
experience in’ secondary and further education, under- 
taken some administrative work, and be able to offer 
Government, Commerce, Geography, Economic History 


and Economics as 
a cultural and 
part-time day 


teaching subjects. Ability to develop 
recreational programme for full-time, 
and evening students, and to contribute 
to the general welfare of the College is essential. 
(2) Lecturer in Management Studies for full-time, part- 
time day and short courses. Should possess degree or 
appropriate professional qualifications, together with 
Suitable industrial or commercial experience. Preferably 
undertaken some lecturing or tutorial work. (3) Lecturer 
in Economics and Related Subjects for gourses with full- 
lime, part-time day and evening students preparing for 
Professional, National Certificate, Management and 
Advanced Level Examinations. Should possess degree in 
Economics, have had extensive tutorial experience. willing 
and able to take part in, and contribute to, the auxiliary 
activities and general welfare of the College. (4) Assis- 
tant Grade B_ for Stenography, Typewriting, Office 
Routines and related subjects for courses involving full- 
time, part-time day and evening students. Should have 
had teaching and commercial experience. and capable 
of making a contribution to the organisation and control 
of the courses concerned. Burnham F.b. salary scales. 
(1) Women’s rate subject to equal pay adjustments, 
£1,400 x £50—£1,600, (2 and 3) £1.200 x £30—£1.350, 
(4) £650 x £25—£1,.025 with additions for qualifications 
and training ; increments within the salary scale for experi- 
ence. All posts plus London allowance of either £36 
or £48 p.a. Application forms from Secretary at College 

Tooting Broadway, S.W.17, returnable by March 23, 1957. 
(314.) 





871 


AN important Belgian distributing company of machine 
tools, small tools and abrasive products, invites appli- 
cations for the post of Commercial Manager. 
The applicant will be required to have some experience 
in the field of mechanical engineering. Must speak French 
fluently and have some knowledge of German. Should 
have held a responsible executive post, preferably in a 
technical selling capacity. 
This is a senior appointment and will carry a salary 
commensurate with experience and qualifications. 
Applications to the Managing Director: Etablissements 
Henri Benedictus, 34-36 rue Melsens, Brussels, Belgium. 


Sc. (QQnd Cl., 1st Div., Hons. Chemistry), graduating 
Zewith B.Sc. (Econ.) (Industry and Trade) in June, 
single, aged 28, no industrial experience, 


ment with chemical firm 


seeks employ- 
in Canada.—Box 650. 


© Managing Directors. Do you wish to 
lighten your load? Young executive of 
Proven ability. Cambridge Graduate, offers his 


Services as Personal Assistant and is prepared to 
invest up to £12,000 in a business of good reputa- 
tion. Advertiser has carried heavy responsibili- 
lies and enjoys hard work.—Box 648 


OB WANTED.—Enginecer (Graduate), business man, 

linguist. Large organisation needing an experienced 
export/import negotiator (young 45), of highest integrity, 
imagination, initiative, able to talk in English, French, 
German, commercial sense to Engineers and technical 
sense to their bosses, is invited to write to Box 645. 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 


Society of Incorporated Accountants’ 
EXAMINATIONS. MAY, 195 
The Society’s May, 1957, Examinations "will be held 
on the following dates :— 
Preliminary: May 7 and 8, 1957 
Intermediate: May 9 and 10, 
Final Part I: 7 and 8, 
Final Part Il: May 9 and 10, 
The Centres will be Birmingham, 
Dublin, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, London, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne and Southampton. 
Applications on the appropriate forms must be lodged 
with the Secretary, Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
Temple Place, Victoria a. W.C.2, not later 
than Wednesday, March 20. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, 
LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
General Meeting of the Shareholders 
the Bank’s Premises at 24 Bishopsgate, 
on Tuesday, March 26th, at twelve 
cisely, to receive the Accounts to 
with the relative reports by the Directors and the 
Auditors; to elect Directors; to fix the remuneration 
of the Auditors: and to transact all such other business 
as can be transacted at an Annual General Mecting of 
the Company. 





The — xaminations 


1957 
Cardiff, 
Manchester, 


that the Annual 
will be held in 
London, E.C.2, 
o'clock noon 
December 3ist last 


pre- 


In connection with the election of Directors special 
notice has been received by the Company pursuant to 
the provisions of Sections 142 and 185 (5) of the Com- 
panies Act, 1948, of the intention to move at the above 
Meeting resolutions for the re-election as Directors of 
the Company of Mr N. W. Chisholm, who attained the 
age of 70 years on October 1, 1956, Mr W. G. Lely 
who attained the age of 70 years on July 15, 1956 
and Mr A. N. Stuart, who attained the age of 70 years 
on June 21, 1956. Mr Lely and Mr Stwart retire by 
rotauon and offer themsclves for re-election. 

By Order of the Board, 
G. T. GILLESPIE, 
Deputy General Manager. 

26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. February 28, 195 

N ~—-A Member entitled to attend and vote at the 
Meeting is entitled to appoint a proxy to attend and vote 
instead of him and a proxy need not be a Member 

BANK OF THE GOLD COAST 

In accordance with an Amending Ordinance recently 

passed by the Legislative Assembly, the name of this 


bank will be changed to 

from March 6, 1957 
Ihe postal address in Accra and Kumasi will continue 
to be * Private Post Bag.”’ and the amended tclegraphic 
address will be * COMMERBANK.” 
A. EGGLESTON, Managing 


‘Ghana Commercial Bank ” as 


A. Director. 
22/2/1957 
RILLIANT REPORTING,” 
James Michener’s book 
Moving personal stories of 
Not yet published, but 
Reader's Digest, is. 6d. 
LS gp ROW CLOTHES. Cancelled 
direct from eminent tailors. Lesley & Roberts, 
Sandon. Huntsman, Kilgour, Davies, etc. Lounge, Dress 
Suits, Overcoats, etc.. from 10 gns.—Regent Dress Co. 
Qnd floor), 17 Shaftesbury Avenue. Piccadilly Circus, 
Ww.l GER 7180 (next to Café Monico). Est. 1922 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
SECRETARIES 


Employers requiring the services of CHARTERED 
SECRETARIES to fill secretarial and similar executive 
posts are invited to communicate with the Secretary of the 
Institute (Dept. E), 14 New Bridge Strect, London, E.C.4. 

HE Economists’ Bookshop has the worlds widest 

range of books on Economics, Politics, History, 
Anthropology and the Social Sciences. World-wide mailing 


Accra, 


Maxted of 

Andau.” 
youth in revolt 
condensed in March 


says Stanley 
* Bridge at 
Hungarian 
now 


export orders 


service. Second-hand books bought. 11-12 Clement's Inn 
Passage, Aldwych, London, W.C 
Tee TRANSCRIPTION of conferences. reports or 
letters undertaken on your premises or ours, in this 
country or abroad. Service by post to provinces. 
The Palantype Agency, 229/231 High Holborn, W.C.1. 
(CHaAncery 3460.) 
NGRY YOUNG MEN: before you write one more 
angry young novel. do try a glass or two of Duff 
Gordon's bl Cid Sherry. Very, very soothing. 
Integrates you 
ORK STUDY. Next six-weeks’ full-time course 


starts April 23rd Details of this and cight others. 


including part-time, evening and correspondence, trom 
The School of Time and Motion Study, 29 Cork Street, 
Piccadilly, London. W.1! 

- EXPERT POSTAL 1UITION 

for Examinations—-University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial. Civil Service, Management, Export. Com 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-cxamination) courses in business 
subjects Write today for free prospectus—-and/or advice. 
Mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 


he Secretary (G9/2). 
METROPOLI ITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Australia doubles car output in eight years 


The Australian car industry is steadily expanding 
to meet the needs of the home market from its 
own resources. The extent of the demand can be 
gauged from Australia’s car ownership rate—now 
the third highest in the world. Since 1948, output 
has more than doubled, and Australia is becoming 
more and more independent of car imports. 

In the big drive for increased production the 
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Australian car industry—like others throughout the 
world—is making more and more use of Atlas 
Copco air compressors, hand tools and a wide range 
of other compressed air equipment. One Australian 
car manufacturer alone has installed or ordered no 
less than sixteen Atlas Copco heavy duty air 
compressors to meet the requirements of still wider 
expansion in this booming industry. 


A truck-ride for a salmon 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provide the means for all its 
many applications. In some northern European countries, dams for 
power stations block the way of salmon swimming to the spawning 
grounds. Now they are caught below the dams, placed in open tanks 
of water on lorries and driven upstream. To keep them alive the lorries 
are fitted with small Atlas Copco air compressors to supply the salmon 
with all the oxygen they require. 
The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for the manu- 
. facture of compressed air equipment and its distribution and servicing 
in 90 countries throughout the world. Group Headquarters: Atlas 
Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 











